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PEEFACE. 



IN this edition many additions and improvements have been 
made which will be at once apparent to those already acquainted 
with the book. An index has been placed at the end which, it is 
hoped, will be of use to the advanced student, not merely by 
enabling him to find the theorems he is looking for, but also by 
presenting the subject in another light. In the table of contents 
things are arranged in the order in which they should be studied 
by the beginner, but in the index like theorems are grouped 
together, and a comparison of the diflFerent ways of discussing the 
same thing can sometimes be made. 

The division of the work into two volumes has been retained. 
The dynamical principles of the subject are given in this volume 
together with the more elementary applications, while the more 
diflBcult theories and problems appear in the second. Sometimes 
one case of a problem supplies an example sufficiently elementary 
to appear in this volume while the general theory is given in the 
next. For example, the small oscillations of a vertical top and 
the motion of a sphere on a rough plane are partly discussed 
here, but they are more fully treated of in the second volume. 
In order that the plan of the book may be understood, a short 
summary of the next volume has been added to the table of 
contents. 

Each chapter has been made as far as possible complete in 
itself. This arrangement is convenient for those who are already 
acquainted with dynamics, as it enables them to direct their 
attention to those parts in which they may feel most interested. 
It also enables the student to select his own order of reading. 
The student who is just beginning dynamics may not wish to be 
delayed by a chapter of preliminary analysis before he enters 
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on the real subject of the book. He may therefore begin with 
D'Alembert's Principle and read only those parts of chapter I. 
to which reference is made. Others may wish to pass on as 
soon as possible to the principles of Angular Momentum and 
Vis Viva. Though a diflferent order may be found advisable for 
some readers, I have ventured to indicate a list of Articles to 
which those who are beginning dynamics should first tutu their 
attention. 

It will be observed that a chapter has been devoted to the 
discussion of Motion in Two Dimensions. This course has been 
adopted because it seemed expedient to separate the difficulties 
of dynamics from those of solid geometry. 

A slight historical notice of each result has been attempted 
whenever it could be briefly given. Such additions, if not carried 
too fer, add greatly to the interest of the subject. But the suc- 
cess of the attempt is far from complete. In the earlier history 
there was the guidance of Montucla, and further on there was 
Prof. Cayley's Report to the British Association. With the help 
of these the task became comparatively easy ; but in some other 
portions the number of memoirs which have been written is so 
vast that anything but a slight notice is impossible. A usefril 
theorem is many times discovered, and probably each time with 
some variations. It is thus often difficult to ascertain who is the 
first author. It has therefore been found necessary to correct 
some of the references given in the former editions, and to add 
references where there were none before. It has not however 
generally been thought necessary to refer to the author's own 
additions to the subject. 

Throughout each chapter there will be found numerous ex- 
amples, many being very easy, while others are intended for the 
more advanced student. In order to obtain as great a variety 
of problems as possible, a further collection has been added at 
the end of each chapter, taken from the Examination Papers 
which have been set in the University and in the Colleges. 
As these problems have been constructed by many different 
examiners, it is hoped that this selection will enable the student to 
acquire facility in solving all kinds of dynamical problems. 

In constructing the examples the first care has been to follow 
closely the principle which each is intended to illustrate. But 
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such instruments or applications of principles have been sought 
for as have been found useful in practice. Whenever some useful 
instrument has been found, which did not require so lengthy a 
description as to unfit it for an illustration, it has been preferred 
as an example to a merely curious and artificial construction. 

The use of dots and accents for differential coefficients with 
regard to the time has been continued whenever a short notation 
was desirable. One objection to this notation is that the mean- 
ing of the symbol may be greatly changed by a slight error in the 
number of the dots or accents. As this might increase the 
difficulties of the subject to a beginner, the use of dots in the 
earlier chapters has been restricted chiefly to the working of 
examples, and care has been taken that the results should be 
clearly stated. 

EDWARD J. ROUTH. 

PETBBBOnSE, 

May 13, 1897. 



EBBATA. 



Page 29, line 2, for Ex. 8 read Ex. 10. 

Pages 30 and 31. For a quadrilateral and two tetrahedra joined together the 
results in Art. 45 should be 

1 2A 
^^^^ (n+l)(n+2) ^^* ^'i^^^*) - ^'^--1 (*iV8«4)}» 

^^'^ " (n+l)(n-h2)(Ti+3) ^^* ^'^i^^'^^'fi^ ' ^'^«-i (*i V A^c)} . 

where S^ is the turn of the different homogeneous products of x^Zj ^^* ^^ '^ dimen- 
sions. The results for the triangle and the tetrahedron may also be written 
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CHAPTER I. 



MOMENTS OF INERTIA. 



1. In the subsequent pages of this work it will be found 
that certain integrals continually recur. It is therefore convenient 
to collect these into a preliminary chapter for reference. Though 
their bearing on dynamics may not be obvious beforehand, yet 
the student may be assured that it is as useful to be able to 
write down moments of inertia with facility as it is to be able 
to quote the centres of gravity of the elementary bodies. 

In addition however to these necessary propositions there are 
many others which are useful as giving a more complete view of 
the arrangement of the axes of inertia in a body. These also 
have been included in this chapter though they are not of the 
same importance as the former. 

2. All the integrals used in djuamics as well as those used 
in statics and some other branches of mixed mathematics are 
included in the one form 

Jfjafy^zydx dy dz, 

where (a, /8, 7) have particular valuea In statics two of these 
three exponents are usually zero, and the third is either unity 
or zero, according as we wish to find the numerator or denomi- 
nator of a co-ordinate of the centre of gravity. In djniaraics 
of the three exponents one is zero, and the sum of the other two 
is usually equal to 2. The integral in all its generality has not 
yet been fully discussed, probably because only certain cases have 
any real utility. In the case in which the body considered is 
a homogeneous ellipsoid the value of the general integral has 
been found in gamma functions by Lejeune Dirichlet in Vol. iv. 
of Liouville's journal. His results were afterwards extended by 
Liouville in the same volume to the case of a heterogeneous 
ellipsoid in which the strata of uniform density are similar 
ellipsoids 

In this treatise, it is intended chiefly to restrict ourselves to 
the consideration of moments and products of inertia, as being 
only cases of the integral which are useful in dynamics. 

R.D. 




2 MOMENTS OF INERTIA. [CHAP. I. 

3. Definitions. If the mass of every particle of a material 
system be multiplied by the square of its distance from a straight 
line, the sum of the products so formed is called the momeiit of 
inertia of the system about that line. 

If M be the mass of a system and k be such a quantity that 
Mk^ is its moment of inertia about a given straight line, then k 
is called the radius of gyration of the system about that line. 

The term "moment of inertia" was introduced by Euler, and 
has now come into general use wherever Rigid Dynamics is studied. 
It will be convenient for us to use the following additional terms. 

If the mass of every particle of a material system be multi- 
plied by the square of its distance from a given plane or from 
a given point, the sum of the products so formed is called the 
moment of inertia of the system with reference to that plane or 
that point. 

If two straight lines Ox, Oy be taken as axes, and if the mass 
of every particle of the system be multiplied by its two co- 
ordinates X, y, the sum of the products so formed is called the 
product of inertia of the system about those two axes. 

This might, perhaps more conveniently, be called the product 
of inertia of the system with reference to the two co-ordinate 
planes xz, yz. 

The tenn moment of inertia with regard to a plane seems to have been first used 
by M. Binet in the Journal Polytechrnqtie, 1S13. 

4. Let a body be referred to any rectangular axes Ox, Oy, 
Oz meeting in a point 0, and let x, y, z be the co-ordinates of any 
particle m, then according to these definitions the moments of 
inertia about the axes of x, y, z respectively will be 

il=2m(y«+^), J? = 2m (2r» + a;*), C = 2m (a:* -h y>). 

The moments of inertia with regard to the planes yz, zx, xy, 
respectively, will be 

A' = Inujc", B = 2my», C = 2m^*. 
The products of inertia with regard to the axes yz, zx, xy, will be 

D = ^v^yz, E = 2m<2:^, F = Imxy, 
Lastly, the moment of inertia with regard to the origin will be 

JET = 2m (a^ + y* -f -?*) = 2mr», 
where r is the distance of the particle m from the origin. 

5. Elementary Propositions. The following propositions 
may be established without diflSculty, and will serve as illustrations 
of the preceding definitions. 
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(1) The three moments of inertia A, B, C about three 
rectangular axes nre such that the sum of any two of them is 

greater than the third. For A + B- C=2Sww'* and is positive. 

(2) The sum of the moments of inertia about any three 
rectangular axes meeting at a given point is always the same ; 
and is equal to twice the moment of inertia with respect to that 

point. For A'{-B'{-C= 2Zm {x^ + y* + z^) = 2^mf^, and is therefore independent of 
the directions of the axes. 

(3) The sum of the moments of inertia of a system with 

reference to any plane through a given point and its normal at 

that point is constant and equal to the moment of inertia of the 

system with reference to that point. Take the given point as origin and 
the plane as the plane of xy, then C' + C=Zmf^, whioh is independent of the 
directions of the axes. 

Hence we infer that 
A'^ii.B-hC-'Al F = i(C + il-J?), and Cr = i(A + B-^C). 

(4) Any product of inertia as D cannot numerically be so 
great as ^A. 

(5) 1{ Ay B, Fhe the moments and product of inertia of a 
lamina about two rectangular axes in its plane, then AB is greater 

than F*. If < be any quantity we h|ive At'^+2Ft-\-B='Sm (ye + x)*=a positive 
qnantity. Hence the roots of the quadratic At^-{-2Ft'{-B=0 are imaginary, and 
therefore -4 B>i?'. 

(6) Prove that for any body 

(A+B-C)(B-¥C-A)>^E^, 
(A+B''C)(B + C-A){C + A-'B)>SDEF, 

(7) The moment of inertia of the surface of a sphere of 
radius a and mass M about any diameter is M^a\ Since every element 
is equally distant from the centre its moment of inertia about the centre is Ma!^, 
Hence by (2) the result follows. 

(8) The moment of inertia of the surface of a hemisphere 
of radius a and mass M about every diameter is itf §a'. This follows 

immediately from (7) by completing the sphere, writing 2Af for M and halving the 
result. 

6. It is clear that the process of finding moments and products 
of inertia is merely that of integration. We may illustrate this 
by the following example. 

To find the moment of inertia of a uniform triangtdar plate 
about an a^ads in its plane passing through one angular point 

IjQtABC be the triangle, J.y the axis about which the moment 
is required. Draw Ax perpendicular to Ay and produce BC to 
meet Ay in D. The given triangle ABC may be regarded as the 

1—2 
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difference of the triangles ABD, ACD, Let us then first find the 

moment of inertia of ABD. Let 
PQP'Q be an elementary area whose 
sides PQ, P'Q are parallel to the 
base AD, and let PQ cut -4 a: in M. 
Let /8 be the distance of the angular 
point B from the axis Ay, AM =^x 
and AD = L 

Then the elementary areaPQFQ' 

B — x 
is clearly I ^ dx, and its moment 

S^x 
of inertia about Ay is fjil —q — dx , a^, 

where At is the mass per unit of 
area. Hence the moment of inertia 
of the triangle ABD 

Similarly if 7 be the distance of the angular point C from the 
axis Ay, the moment of inertia of the tnangle ACD is ^fdy*. 
Hence the moment of inertia of the given triangle ABC is 
-jJj/ii (^* — 7*). Now ^1/3 and ^ly are the areas of tne triangles 
ABD, ACD. Hence if M be the mass of the triangle ABC, the 
moment of inertia of the triangle about the axis Ay is 

i3/(/8» + /S7 + 7«). 




Ex. If each element of the mass of the triangle be multiplied by the nth power 

of its distance from the straight line through the angle A, then it may be proved 

2M 
in the same way that the sum of the products is 



ijw+l _ ynr\-l 



(n+l)(n+*i) /3-7 

7. When the body is a lamina the moment of inertia about an 
axis perpendicular to its plane is equal to the sum, of the moments 
of inertia about any two rectangular axes in its plane drawn from 
the point where the former axis meets the plane. 

For let the axis of z be taken normal to the plane, then, if 
A, B, (7 be the moments of inertia about the axes, we have, 

A = 2my», B = "trn^, C = 2m (a?* + y>), 

and therefore C = A-\-B. 

We may apply this theorem to the case of the triangle. Let 
/S', y, be the distances of the points B, C from the axis Ax, Then 
the moment of inertia of the triangle about a normal to the plane 
of the triangle through the point A is 

= iilf(^ + /37 + 7« + /3'« + /9V + 7^). 
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Ex. Prove that the moment of inertia of the perimeter of a circle of radios 
a and mass M about any diameter is ^MaK 

Since every element is eqnally distant from the axis of the circle, the moment of 
inertia about that axis is C=itfa'. Since AzsB, the result follows at once. 

8. Reference Table. The following moments of inertia 
occur so frequently that they have been collected together for 
reference. The reader is advised to commit to memory the follow- 
ing table : 

The moment of inertia of 

(1) A rectangle whose sides are 2a and 2b 

about an axis through its centre in its plane per-1 _ a' 

pendicular to the side 2a ] " ^^^ 9 ' 

about an axis through its centre perpendicu-] _ a' + 6* 

lar to Its plane | - ™*^ "3 " * 

(2) An ellipse semi-axes a and b 

about the major axis a = mass -^, 

a' 
about the minor axis b = mass -r , 

4 

about an axis perpendicular to its plane) _ a^4- IP 

through the centre j " ^^^ 4 * 

In the particular case of a circle of radius a, the moment of 

a" 
inertia about a diameter = mass -j , and that about a perpen- 

dicular to its plane through the centre = mass -^ . 

(3) An ellipsoid semi-axes a, by c 

6* + c* 
about the axis a = mass ~= — . 

5 

In the particular case of a sphere of radius a the moment of 

inertia about a diameter = mass - a*. 

5 

(4) A right solid whose sides are 2a, 26, 2c 

about an axis through its centre perpendicular) _ 6* -h c' 

to the plane containing the sides b and c \ " ^*®^ ~3~ * 

These results may be all included in one rule, which the author 
has long used as an assistance to the memory. 

Moment of inertiaj (sum of squares of perpendicular 

about an axis !■ __ semi-axes) 

of symmetry ) " ^^^ 3, 4 or 5 ' 

The denominator is to be 8, 4 or 5, according as the body is 
rectangular, elliptical or ellipsoidal. 
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Thus, if we require the moment of inertia of a circle of radius 
a about a diameter, we notice that the perpendicular semi-axes in 
its plane is the radius a, and that the semi-axis perpendicular to its 



a= 



plane is zero, the moment of inertia required is therefore M -r , 

if M be the mass. If we require the moment about a per- 
pendicular to its plane through the centre, we notice that the 
perpendicular semi-axes are each equal to a and the moment 



required is therefore M 



a^-k-d" 



-iff. 



9. As the process for determining these moments of inertia is very nearly the 
same for all these cases, it will be sufficient to consider only two instances. 

To determine the moment of inertia of an ellipse about the minor axis. 

Let the equation to the elUpse be 

y = - »Ja^ - X*, Take any elementary area 
a 

PQ parallel to the axis of y^ then clearly 

the moment of inertia is 

fa 5 fa . 

4/1 I x^ydx=ifi~ j x^ ^Ja^-xMxy 

J O' J 

where /x is the mass of a unit of area. 
To integrate this, put x=asin 0, then the integral becomes 







oo8^0sin'0(f0 






-cos 4^ -. Ta* 



8 



a"" 



.'. the moment of inertia =/iira& — =mass-T-. 

4 4 

In the same way we may show that the product of inertia of an elliptic quadrant 

about its axes = mass ^r- . 

2ir 

To determine the moment of inertia of an ellipsoid about a principal diameter. 

Let the equation to the ellipsoid 

^ -4 + rl + -5= !• Take any ele- 
a* o* <r 

mentary area PNQ parallel to the 

plane of yz. Its area is evidently 

tPN , QN, Now PN is the value 

of z when y=0, and QN the value 

of y when 2=0, as obtained from 

the equation to the ellipsoid ; 




= — 5-(a'-x«). 



a 
.*. the area of the element 
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Let n be the mass of the unit of volame, then the whole moment of inertia 



T be /"• 






= fi^xaoe — = — =ma88 — = — . 
o d 5 

In the same way we may show that the product of inertia of the octant of an 
ellipsoid about the axes of (x, y)=ma88 -^ . 

Ex. 1. The moment of inertia of an arc of a circle whose radius is a and which 
subtends an angle 2a at the centre about an axis 

•^ (a) through its centre perpendicular to its plane =:5fa^, 
> {b) through its middle point perpendicular to its plane = 2M (1 ] a^, 

^ (c) about the diameter which bisects the arc =3/ ( 1 — ^ — J -^ , 

Ex. 2. The moment of inertia of the part of the area of a parabola cut off by 
any ordinate at a distance x from the vertex is f Ifx^ about the tangent at the 
vertex, and iMy* about the principal diameter, where y is the ordinate corre- 
sponding to X, 

Ex. 8. The moment of Inertia of the area of the lemniscate T^=a* gob2$ about 
a line through the origin in its plane and perpendicular to its axis is Ma^ (Sir + 8)/48. 

Ex. 4. A lamina is bounded by four rectangular hyperbolas, two of them have 
the axes of co-ordinates for asymptotes, and the other two have the axes for 
principal diameters. Prove that the sum of the moments of inertia of the lamina 
about the co-ordinate axes is J(a'-a'^)(/3'-/3^, where a^a'] ft, /S' are the semi- 
major axes of the hyperbolas. 

Take the equations xy=u, x^-y^=Vf then the two moments of inertia are 
B=ijj:^Jdudv and A=jjy*Jdudv, where IjJ is the Jacobian of (u, v) with regard 
to (x, y). This gives at once A+B=ijjdudVf where the limits are clearly u=ia' 
tou=ia'*, i7=/3« to v=p^. 

Ex. 5. A lamina is bounded on two sides by two similar ellipses, the ratio of 
the axes in each being m, and on the other two sides by two similar hyperbolas, the 
ratio of the axes in each being n. These four curves have their principal diameters 
along the co-ordinate axes. Prove that the product of inertia about the co-ordinate 

axes 18 - — Ti-a^ — iT^ , where a, a ; /3, p are the semi-major axes of the curves. 

4 [ftt* + tr) 

Ex. 6. If <2<r be an element of the surface of a sphere referred to any rect- 

f 4ir 

angular axes meeting at the centre, prove that jx*^d<r=:i — r***^, where r is the 

radius of the sphere and n is integral. 

Ex. 7. Taking the same axes as in the last example, prove that 

J " 2n + l L{n) 
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where nssf+g + h and L (/) stands for the quotient of the prodaot of all the natural 
numbers up to 2/ by the product of the same numbers up to/, both included. 

To prove this, we notice that by the last example we have 



/ 



Expand both sides and equate the coefficients of X*//t^i^. 

If we multiply the result by Ddr we have the value of the integral for any 
homogeneous shell of density D and thickness dr. Regarding i> as a function of r, 
and integrating with regard to r, we can find the value of the integral for any 
heterogeneous sphere in which the strata of equal density are concentric spheres. 

Ex. 8. If dff^ be an element of the surface of an ellipsoid referred to its principal 
diameters, and if p be the perpendicular from the centre on the tangent plime, prove 

] ^ ^ 2n+l L(n) ' 

where a, 5, c are the semi-axes and the rest of the notation is the same as before. 

This result follows at once from tiie corresponding one for a spherical shell by 
the method of prcjeetions. The corresponding integral when the indices of x, y, z 
are any quantities and the integration extends over an octant of the surfSace is given 
by Dirichlet's theorem in gamma functions. 

Ex. 9. Show that the volume K, the surface 5, and the moment of inertia I 
with regard to the plane perpendicular to the co-ordinate Xj, of the sphere in space 
of n dimensions, whose equation is Xi'+x,'-i- ... +^^'=7^, are given by 

These results follow easily from Dirichlet's theorem. See also Art. 5 (2). 

10. Method of Differentiatioii. Many moments of inertia 
may be deduced from those given in Art. 8 by the method of differen- 
tiation. Thus the moment of inertia of a solid ellipsoid of uniform 

4 6' + c^ 

density p about the axis of a is known to be ^ irahcp — r — . Let 

the ellipsoid increase indefinitely little in size, then the moment of 

inertia of the enclosed shell is d\^ wabcp — - — > . 

This differentiation can be effected as soon as the law according 
to which the ellipsoid alters is given. Suppose the bounding 
ellipsoids to be similar, and let the ratio of the axes in each be 
given by b ^pa, c = qa. Then 

moment of inertia of solid ellipsoid = ^Trppq ^-y^ a* ; 

.'. moment of inertia of shell = ^'fppq (p" + g*) a*da. 
In the same way the mass of Solid ellipsoid = ^irppqa* ; 

.'. mass of shell = 4i7rppqa^da. 

Hence the moment of inertia of an indefinitely thin ellipsoidal 
shell of mass M bounded by similar ellipsoids is iM{b* + c'). 
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By reference to Art. 8, it will be seen that this is the same as 
the moment of inertia of the circumscribing right solid of equal 
mass. These two bodies therefore have equal moments of inertia 
about their axes of symmetry at the centre of gravity, 

11. The moments of inertia of a heterogeneous body whose 
boundary is a surface of uniform density may sometimes be found 
by the method of differentiation. Suppose the moment of inertia 
of a homogeneous body of density 2), bounded by any surface of 
uniform density, to be known. Let this when expressed in terms 
of some parameter a be ^ (a) D. Then the moment of inertia of a 
stratum of density D will be ^' (a) Dda, Replacing D by the 
variable density p, the moment of inertia required will be jp<l>\a) da. 

Ex. 1. Show that the moment of inertia of a heterogeneous ellipsoid about the 
major axis, the strata of uniform density being similar ooncentrio ellipsoids, and 
the density along the major axis Tarying as the distance from the centre, is 

|m(6«+c2). 

Ex. 2. The moment of inertia of a heterogeneous ellipse about the minor axis, 

the strata of uniform density being confocal ellipses and the density along the 

33/ Aio!^ + c*^ - baJ^c^ 
minor axis varying as the distance from the centre, is -rr^ ^r-i — « — 7i — • • 

12. Other methods of finding momenta of inertia. The 

moments of inertia given in the table in Art. 8 are only a few of 
those in continual use. The moments of inertia of an ellipse, for 
example, about its principal axes are there given, but we shall 
also frequently want its moments of inertia about other axes. It 
is of course possible to find these in each separate case by integra- 
tion. But this is a tedious process, and it may be often avoided 
by the use of the two following propositions. 

The moments of inertia of a body about certain axes through 
its centre of gravity, which we may take as axes of reference, are 
regarded as given in the table. In order to find the moment of 
inertia of that body about any other axis we shall investigate, 

(1) A method of comparing the required moment of inertia 
with that about a parallel axis through the centre of gravity. This 
is the theorem of parallel axes. 

(2) A method of determining the moment of inertia about 
this parallel axis in terms of the given moments of inertia about 
the axes of reference. This is the theorem of the six constants of 
a body. 

13. Theorem of Parallel Azei. Given the moments and 
products of inertia aboiU all awes through the centre of gravity of a 
body, to deduce the moments and products about all parallel a^xes. 
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The moment of inertia of a body or system of bodies about 
any axis is equal to the moment of inertia about a parallel axis 
through the centre of gravity plus the moment of inertia of the 
whole mass collected at the centre of gravity about the original 
axis. 

The product of inertia about any two axes is equal to the 
product of inertia about two parallel axes through the centre of 
gravity plus the product of inertia of the whole mass collected at 
the centre of gravity about the original axes. 

Firstly, take the axis about which the moment of inertia is 
required as the axis of z. Let m be the mass of any particle of 
the body, which generally will be any small element. Let x, y, z 
be the co-ordinates of m, x, y, z those of the centre of gravity 
G of the whole system of bodies, x\ y, / those of m referred to 
a system of parallel axes through the centre of gravity. 

Then since -^; — , ^ ^ , -^; — are the co-ordinates of the 

ZtTfi zm zm 

centre of gravity of the system referred to the centre of gravity 
as the origin, it follows that Xt/w;' = 0, Xmy^ = 0, 2m/ = 0. 

The moment of inertia of the system about the axis of z is 
= 2m (a:» + y% 

= 2m (»2 + y5») + 2m (x'^ + y'*) -h 2x . tnix' + 2y . ^my\ 

Now 2m(:K' + y") is the moment of inertia of a mass 2m 
collected at the centre of gravity, and 2m(a7'*-hy'0 is the moment 
of inertia of the system about an axis through Q, also 2m^' = 0, 
2my' = ; whence the proposition is proved. 

It follows from this theorem, that, of all axes parallel to a 
given straight line that one has the least moment of viertia which 
passes through the centre of gravity. 

Secondly, take the axes of ^, y as the axes about which the 
product of inertia is required. The product required is 

= 2m ay = 2m (x + x') (y + y'), 

= xy . 2m + l^mafy^ + l^xmy 4- yXmx' 

= xyXm + ^mxy. 

Now icy . 2m is the product of inertia of a mass 2m collected 
at and ^mxy' is the product of the whole system about axes 
through G ; whence the proposition is proved. 

Let there be two parallel axes A and B at distances a and h 
from the centre of gravity of the body. Then, if Jf be the mass 
of the material system, 
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moment of inertia 



moment of inertia) _ ir 2 _ 
about A ) 



about B 



Hence when the moment of inertia of a body about one axis 
is known, that about any other parallel axis may be found. It is 
obvious that a similar proposition holds with regard to the pro- 
ducts of inertia. 

14. The preceding proposition may be generalized as follows. 
Let any system be in motion, and let x, y, z, be the co-ordinates at 
the time t of any particle of mass m. Let also x,yyZ\ x,y/zhQ 
the resolved velocities and accelerations of the same particle, 
where the dots represent as usual differentiations with regard to 
the time. Suppose 

F= 2m</> (a;, i, x, y, y, y, z, z, '£) 

to be a given function depending on the structure and motion of 
the system, the summation extending throughout the system. 
Also let ^ be an algebraic function of the first or second order. 
Thus <f> may consist of such terms as 

cue* + bxy + cP + eyz -i-fx + 

where a, b, c, &c. are some constants. Then the following 
general principle will hold. 

The valve of V for any system of co-ordinates is equal to the 
value of V obtained for a parallel system of co-ordinates with the 
centre of gravity for origin plus the value of \ for the wlwle mass 
collected at the centre of gravity with reference to the first system 
of co-ordinates. 

For let X, y, z be the co-ordinates of the centre of gravity, 
and let a? = « + x\ &c. .*. a? = .^ + x\ &c. 

Now since ^ is an algebraic function of the second order of 
X, X, x\ y, &c. it is evident that on making the above sub- 
stitution and expanding, the process of squaring &c. will lead to 
three sets of terms, those containing only x, x, x, &c., those 
containing the products of x, a! &c., and lastly those containing 
only x\ x\ &c. The first of these will on the whole make up 
^ (;r, Xy &c.), and the last ^ (a?', di^ Ac). 

Hence F= 2m^ (£•, S. . .) + 2m^ (ar', a;' + . . .) 

+ ^m{Axx + £Sa;' + Cry' + ...)> 

where A, B, C, &c are some constants. 

Now the term 2m (xx') is the same as x^mx\ and this 
vanishes. For since 2ma:' = 0, it follows that 2maj' = 0. Simi- 
larly all the other terms in the second line vanish. 

Hence the value of V is reduced to two terma But the first 
of these is the value of V for the whole mass collected at the 
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centre of gravity, and the second of these the value of V for 
the whole system referred to the centre of gravity as origin. 
Hence the proposition is proved. 

The proposition would obviously be true if x, ij, z, or any 
higher mfferential coe£Scients were also present in the func- 
tion F. 

15. Theorem of the six conBtanta of a body. Given the 
moments and products of inertia about three straight lines at right 
amgles meeting in a- pointy to deduce the moments and products of 
inertia about all other axes meeting in that point. 

Take these three straight lines as the axes of co-ordinates. 
Let A, B, C he the moments of inertia about the axes of x,y,z; 
2), E, F the products of inertia about the axes of yz, zx, xy. Let 
o, P, 7 be the direction-cosines of any straight line through the 
origin, then the moment of inertia / of the body about that line 
will be given by the equation 

/ = 4a« + fi/8»+ Cy- 2i)^7- 2Eya''2Fafi. 

Let P be any point of the body at which a mass m is situated, 

and let x, y, z be the co-ordinates of P. 
Let ON be the line whose direction- 
cosines are a, 13, 7, draw PN perpendicular 
toOJ\r, 

Since ON is the projection of OP, it is 
clearly = aia + y)8 + zy, also 

Oi^ = a:" + y* + -^«, and l = a» + /8' + 7». 

The moment of inertia / about ON=limPN* 
= 2m {a;* + y« + ^ - (fluc + )8y + 72:)*} 
= Sm {(a^ + y* + ^)(a2 + /8» + 7«) -(cue + Py ^yzf] 

— 2^myz . fiy — 2'^mzx . 7a — 2Xm>xy . afi 
= ^ a» 4- 5/8» + Cy - 2 Dfiy - ^Eya - 2Fafi, 

It may be shown in exactly the same manner that if A\ B\ (7 
be the moments of inertia with regard to the planes yz, zx, xy, 
then the moment of inertia with regard to the plane whose direc- 
tion-cosines are a, fi, 7 is 

/' = A'a' + B'^ + Cy + 2Dfiy + 2Eya + 2Fafi. 

It should be remarked that this formula differs from that 
giving the moment of inertia about a straight line in the signs 
of the three last terms. 
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16. When three straight lines at right angles and meeting in 
a given point are such that if they be taken as axes of co-ordi- 
nates all the products ^mxy, ^myz, Xmzx vanish, these are said 
to be Principal Axes at the given point. 

The three planes which pass each through two principal axes 
are called the Principal Planes at the given point. 

The moments of inertia about the principal axes at any point 
are called the Principal moments of inertia at that point. 

The fundamental formula in Art. 15 may be much simplified 
if the axes of co-ordinates can be chosen so as to be principal 
axes at the origin. In this case the expression takes the simple 
form / = ila« + fi/8* + CV. 

• 

A method will presently be given by which we can always 
find these axes, but in some simpler cases we may determine 
their position by inspection. Let the body be symmetrical about 
the plane of ay. Then for every element m on one side of the 
plane whose co-ordinates are (a?, jy, z) there is another element of 
equal mass on the other side whose co-ordinates are (x, y, — z). 
Hence for such a body ^mxz = and ^myz = 0. If the body be 
a lamina in the plane of xi/, then the z of every element is zero, 
and we have again Xmxz = 0, l^viyz = 0. 

Recurring to the table in Art. 8, we see that in every case the 
axes, about which the moments of inertia are given, are principal 
axes. Thus in the case of the ellipsoid, the three principal 
sections are all plaues of symmetry, and therefore, by what has 
just been said, the principal diameters are principal axes of 
inertia. In applying the fundamental formula of Art. 15 to any 
body mentioned in the table, we may therefore always use the 
modified form given in this article. 

17. Let us DOW consider how the two important propositions of Arts. 13 and 15 
are to be applied in practice. 

Ex. 1. Suppose we want the moment of inertia of an elliptic area of mass M 
and semiaxes a and b about a diameter making an angle 6 with the major axis. The 
moments of inertia about the axes of a and b respectively are ^Ml^ and ^Ma^. 
By Art. 16 the moment of inertia about the diameter is iMb^ooB^B + iMa^sin'^d. 
If r be the length of the diameter this is known from the equation to the ellipse to 

be the same as -j — ^ , which is a veiy convenient form in practice. 

Ex. 2. Suppose we want the moment of inertia of the same ellipse about 
a tangent Let p be the perpendicular from the centre on the tangent, then by 
Art 18, the required moment is equal to the moment of inertia about a parallel 

axis through the centre together with Mjl^ = 'j —^ •{■Mp^= ~p^, since pr=ab. 
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Ex. 3. As an example of a different kind, let us find the moment of inertia of 
an ellipsoid of mass M and semi-axes (a, b, c) with regard to a diametral plane whose 
direction-cosines referred to the principal planes are (a, /3, 7). By Art. 8, the moments 
of inertia with regard to the principal axes are iM(6* + c'), |Jtf(c*+a2), ^Af (a*-i-6*). 
Hence hy Art. 5, the moments of inertia with regard to the principal planes are 
iAftt^ iMb^, iMc^. Hence the required moment of inertia is JAf (aV + 6«/3«+cV)• 
If p be the perpendicular on the parallel tangent plane, we know by solid geometry 
that this is the same as \Mp^. 

Ex. 4. The moment of inertia of a rectangle whose sides are 2a, 26 about 

,. , . 2M a«6« 

a diagonal IS -y-^j-j-p. 

Ex. 5. If Xtj, k^he the radii of gyration of an elliptic lamina about two 
conjugate diameters, then ra+jra=4 ("s'^p)' 

Ex. 6. The sum of the moments of inertia of an elliptic area about any two 
tangents at right angles is always the same. 

Ex. 7. If ilf be the mass of a right cone, a its altitude and b the radius of the 

base, then the moment of inertia about the axis is M^b*; that about a straight 

line through the vertex perpendicular to the axis is Af f (a'-pi^'), that about a slant 

35s 6a' +63 
side M nK —2 — jA > ^^^ about a perpendicular to the axis through the centre of 

gravity is Af A (a* + 462). 

Ex. 8. If a be the altitude of a right cylinder, 6 the radius of the base, then 
the moment of inertia about the axis is ^Mb^ and that about a straight line through 
the centre of gravity perpendicular to the axis is iM{^* + b^). 

Ex. 9. The moment of inertia of a body of mass M about a straight line whose 

equation is —7-^ = — ^ = referred to any rectangular axes meeting at the 

I tn n 

centre of gravity is 

AP'hBm^+Cn'^-2Dmn'-2Enl-2Flm'^M{p + g^-^}^-{fUgm + hn)*}, 

where (f, m, n) are the direction-cosines of the straight line. 

Ex. 10. The moment of inertia of an elliptic disc whose equation is 

aa^* + 26ry + cy* + 2dx + 2fy + 1 = 0, 

about a diameter parallel to the axis of 2;, is -r- . . r^r^ , where M is the mass and 

*^ 4 (ac-b^^ 

H is the determinant oc - 6' -h 2bed -ae^- cd*, usually called the discriminant. 

Ex. 11. The moment of inertia of the elliptic disc whose equation in areal 
co-ordinates is (x, y, x)=0 about a diameter parallel to the side a is 

where A is the area, H the discriminant and K the bordered discriminant. 



18. atothod of tranflfiBrmatlon of azMk The method used in Art. 16 to 
find the moment of inertia about the straight line ON is really equivalent to a 
change of co-ordinate axes in which this straight line is taken as a new axis, say, 
of (, those of 17 and ^ not being required. We may now generalize this into a 
method which is often of great practical use. 
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Let us sappose that <f> (^, 17, ^) is any quadrio function, say 

and that it is required to find Zm0 ((, 17, ^) the summation extending throughout 
any body. 

Select some convenient set of axes which we may call x, y, z 
having the same origin such that the %\x constants of the body, 
viz. ZfRx*, Zmy', 'Zmz^ Zmxy, 2myz, Zmzx are all known or can 
be easily found. Let the direction-cosines of these axes be given 
by the diagram in the margin. 

We then have ^=ax + a'y-\-a"z, if=^+^y + ^'z, f=7af+7'y +7"«. Substitut- 
ing these values and expanding we obtain an expression for 2m0 ((, 17, ^) in terms of 
the six known constants of the body. 

The result may appear at first sight to be rather complicated, but if the new 
axes be properly chosen it reduces in most cases to a few terms. Thus if the axes 
of xyz are principal axes all the terms Imxy^ Zmyz, Zmzx are zero. Supposing this 
choice to be made, the formula reduces to the convenient form 

Znup (^ 17, = (a, j8. 7) Zmx^ + (o', /S', 7') Zmy* + (o", /3", 7") 2iiw». 

In using this formula, the coefficient of Zmx^ is obtained by substituting for 
{^i ^1 i*) ui ((, 17, ^) the direction-cosines of the new axis of x, i.e. the cosines in 
the row of the diagram marked x. The coefficient of Zmy^ may be obtained by 
substituting the direction-cosines of the new axis of y, t.e. the cosines in the row 
marked y, and so on. 

If it be required to change the origin of co-ordinates also, this may be done by 
an application of the theorem in Art. 14. 

Ex. 1. The co-ordinates of the centre uf an elliptic area are (/, g, h) and the 
direction-cosines of its axes are (a, /3, 7) (a', /S', 7'), prove that 

Ex. 2. Let Ox, Oy, Oz he the principal axes at the origin, prove that the 
product of inertia i^=Zmfi7 about two rectangular axes 0^, O17 whose directions 
are (a, a\ a") (/3, /3', p") is given by either of the formulae 

2m$i7 = a/3Swu:« + a'/3'S wy« -I- a"/3"Sfnr» 

= - a/3/l - o'j8'-B - a"^'C. 

The second result follows from the first since ap+a'p' + a"^'=0. 

Ex. 3. Let (7, y\ y") be the direction-cosines of a fixed axis 0^ Then as 
Of, O17 turn round Of; prove that both D^+E'^ and A'B'-F*^ are constant where 
A', B', C\ D\ E\ F* are the moments and products of inertia of the body referred 
to these moving axes. 

• For by Ex. 2, -iy=A^ + B^y' + C/3' V'. -E'^Aay-k- Ba'y' + Ca' '7" ; 

since a*-H/9»=l-7»=7'*-H7"* and oo' + /3/3'= -77' ^e ^^e 

Zy» + JB'«=(^-B)«('y7T+(fi-C)«(7V')«-H(C-^)a(7"7)'. 
SimiUrly A'B -F'*=BCy^ + CAy'^ + ABy"^, 
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19. The Ellipioids of Inertia. The expression which has 
been found in Art. 15 for the moment of inertia / about a straight 
line whose direction-cosines are (a, P, 7), 

/ = Aa^ + B^ + Cy - Wfiy - 2Eya - 2Fal3, 

admits of a very useful geometrical interpretation. 

Let a radius vector OQ move in any manner about the given 
point 0, and be of such length that the moment of inertia about 
OQ may be proportional to the inverse square of the length. Then 
if R represent the length of the radius vector whose direction- 

cosines are (a, /8, 7), we have / = -p^ , where e is some constant 

introduced to keep the dimensions correct, and M is the mass. 
We shall sometimes abbreviate Mt* into the single symbol K. 
Hence the polar equation to the locus of Q is 

^ = ^a» + fi/8«H-C7«-2Z))87-2£7a-2J?'a/8. 

Transforming to Cartesian co-ordinates, we have 

if = ^Z» + 5P+C^-2i)FZ-2JFZX-2FZF, 

which is the equation to a quadric. Thus to every point of 
a material body there is a corresponding quadric which possesses 
the property that the moment of inertia about any radius vector 
is represented by the inverse square of that radius vector. The 
convenience of this construction is, that the relations which exist 
between the moments of inertia about straight lines meeting at 
any given point may be discovered by help of the known properties 
of a quadnc. 

Since a moment of inertia is essentially positive, being by 
definition the sum of a number of squares, it is clear that every 
radius vector R must be real. Hence the auadric is always an 
ellipsoid. It is called the momental ellipsoid, and was first used 
by Cauchy, Exercises de Math. Vol. II. 

So muoh has been written on the ellipsoids of inertia that it is difficult to deter- 
mine what is really due to each of the yarious authors. The reader will find much 
information on these points in Prof. Cayley's report to the British Association on 
the Special problems of Dyiiamicn, 1862. 

20. The Invariants. The momental ellipsoid is defined by 
a geometrical property, viz. that any radius vector is equal to some 
constant divided by the square root of the moment of inertia 
about that radius vector. Hence whatever co-ordinate axes are 
taken, we must always arrive at the same ellipsoid. If therefore 
the momental ellipsoid be referred to any set of rectangular axes, 
the coefficients of X\ P, ^, - 2FZ, - 2ZX, - 2ZF in its equa- 
tion will still represent the moments and products of inertia about 
these axes. 
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Since the discriminatinc; cubic determines the lengths of the 
axes of the ellipsoid, it follows that its coefficients are unaltered 
by a transformation of axes. But these coefficients are 

ABC - 2DEF ^AD^'-BE^- CFK 

Hence for all rectangular axes having the same origin, these are 
invariable and all are greater than zero. 

21. It should be noticed that the constant € is arbitrary, 
though when once chosen it cannot be altered. Thus we have 
a series of similar and similarly situated ellipsoids, any one of 
which may be used as a momenta! ellipsoid. 

When the body is a plane lamina, a section of the ellipsoid 
corresponding to any point in the lamina by the plane of the 
lamina, is called a momental ellipse at that point. 

If principal axes at any point of a body be taken as axes of 
co-ordmates, the equation to the momental ellipsoid takes the 
simple form AX^ + BY* -{• CZ* = M^y where M is the mass and €* 
any constant. Let us now apply this to some simple cases. 

Ex. 1. To find the momental elUpsoid at the centre of a material elliptic disc. 
Taking the same notation as before, we have A=i Mbl^, B=i Ma*, C=iM{a*+b*). 
Henoe the eUipeoid is iiib^X^+iMa*Y*+iM{a^'i-l)^)Z^=M€*. 

X* y* /I i\ 

Since e is any constant, this may be written ■~a+"p^+("a + ^)^*=«'' 

When Z=0, this becomes an ellipse similar to the boundary of given disc. Hence 
we infer that the momental ellipse at the centre of an elliptic area is any similar 
and similarly situated ellipse. This also follows from Art. 17, Ex. 1. 

Ex. 2. To find the momental ellipsoid at any point of a material straight rod 
AB of mass M and length 2a, Let the straight line OAB be the axis of x, the 
origin, O the middle point of AB, 00 = c. If the material line can be regarded 
as indefinitely thin, A=0, B=M{^a*+c') = C, hence the momental ellipsoid is 
Y*+Z*=:t^, where e' is any constant. The momental ellipsoid is therefore an 
elongated spheroid, which becomes a right cylinder having the straight line for 
axis, when the rod becomes indefinitely thin. 

Ex. 8. The momental ellipsoid at the centre of a material ellipsoid is 

(6« + c») X« + (c« + a*) ya + (aa + 62) Z2= e*, 

where e is any constant. It should be noticed that the longest and shortest axes of 
the momental ellipsoid coincide in direction with the longest and shortest axes 
respectively of the matericU ellipsoid, 

22. Oonversely, we may show that any elUpsoid being given, a real nuUerial 
body can be found of which it is the momental elUpsoid provided the turn of the 
squares of the reciprocals of any 'two of its axes is greater than the square of 
the reciprocal of the third, 

R. D. 2 
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For let the moments of inertia about the principal diameters be A=Kla\ 
B=Klh^t C=KI<^^ then by Art. 5 it is necessary that the sum of any two of the 
three A^B, C ^ould be greater than the third. Again, this condition is sufficient, 
for if we place two particles on each principal diameter, at such distances from the 
origin, ^|>, ±g, ^r, and of such masses, m, m', m", that 

4mp»=B + C-ii, 4m5"=C+-4-J5, 4TOr»=-4 + J5-C, 
these six particles will have the principal diameters for principal axes, and the 
given quantities A, B, C for their principal moments of inertia. 

23. Elementary Propertiei of Principal Azei. By a 

consideration of some simple properties of ellipsoids, the following 
propositions are evident : 

I. Of the vioments of inertia of a body about axes meeting at 
a given pointy the Tnoment of inertia about one of the principal axes 
is greatest and about another least 

For, in the momental ellipsoid, the moment of inertia about 
a radius vector from the centre is least when that radius vector 
is greatest and vice versd. And it is evident that the greatest and 
least radii vectores are two of the principal diameters. 

It follows by Art. 5 that of the moments of inertia with regard 
to all planes passing through a given point, that with re^ara to 
one prmcipal plane is greatest and with regard to another is least. 

II. If the three principal moments at any point are eqvxil 
to each other, the ellipsoid becomes a sphere. Every diameter is 
then a principal diameter, and the radii vectores are all equal. 
Hence every straight line through is a principal aais at 0, and 
the moments of inertia about them are all equal. 

For example, the perpendiculars from the centre of gravity of 
a cube on the three faces are principal axes ; for, the body being 
referred to them as axes, we clearly have i,m>xy = 0, Xmyz^O, 
Xmzw = 0. Also the three moments of inertia about them are by 
sjonmetry equal. Hence every axis through the centre of gravity 
of a cube is a principal axis, and the moments of inertia about 
them are all equal. 

Next suppose the body to be a regular solid. Consider two 
planes drawn through the centre of gravity each parallel to a face 
of the solid. The relations of these two planes to the solid are 
in all respects the same. Hence also the momental ellipsoid at 
the centre of gravity must be similarly situated with regard to 
each of these planes, and the same is true for planes parallel to all 
the &ces. Hence the ellipsoid must be a sphere and the moment 
. of inertia will be the same about every axis. 

Ex. 1. Three equal particles A, B, C are placed at the comers, of an equilateral 
triangle; prove that the momental ellipse at their centre of gravity G is a circle. 

By symmetry the diameters OA, GB^ GC of the momental ellipse at G must be 
equaL The ellipse is therefore a drole. 
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Ex. 2. Four equal partioles are placed at the comers of a tetrahedron. If the 
momental ellipsoid at their centre of gravity is a sphere, prove that the tetrahedron 
is regular. 

Ex. 8. Any point in a body being given and any plane drawn through it, 
prove that two straight lines at right angles can be drawn in this plane through 
such that the product of inertia about them is zero. 

These are the axes of the section of the momental ellipsoid at the point 
formed by the given plane. 

24. At every paint of a material system there are always three 
principal axes at right angles to each other. 

Construct the momental ellipsoid at the given point. Then it 
has been shown that the products of inertia about the axes are 
half the coefficients of — XF, — FZ, —ZX in the equation to 
the momental ellipsoid referred to these straight lines as axes of 
co-ordinates. Now if an ellipsoid be referred to its principal 
diameters as axes, these coefficients vanish. Hence the principal 
diameters of the ellipsoid are the principal axes of the system. 
But every ellipsoid has at least three prmcipal diameters, hence 
every material system has at least three principal axes. 

25. Ex. 1. The principal axes at the centre of gravity being the axes of 
reference, prove that the momental ellipsoid at the point (jp, g, r) is 

when referred to its centre as origin. 

Ex. 2. Show that the cubic equation to find the three principal moments of 
inertia at any point (|>, g, r) may be written in the form of a determinant 

=0. 
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If (2, m, n) be proportional to the direction-cosines of the axes corresponding to 
any one of the values of I, their values may be found from the equations 

Mpql+il-iB + Mf^-i-Mp^)} 
AfiyZ+itfgm+ {I- (C + A/p* 

Thns (l^ fit, n) are proportional to the minors of the constituents of any row of the 
determinant. 

> Ex. 8. If £>=0 be the equation to the momental ellipsoid at the centre of 
gravity referred to any rectangular axes written in the form given in Art. 19, 
then the momental ellipsoid at the point P whose co-ordinates are {p, g, r) is 

5-HM(p« + g*+r«)(Z«-fr«+Z')-AftpZ+gF-frZj«=0. 

2—2 
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Henoe show (1) that the oonjogste planes of the straight line OP in the momental 
ellipsoids at and P are parallel and (2) that the sections perpendicular to OP 
have their axes paralleL 

26. Ellipioid of Oyration. The reciprocal surface of the 
momental ellipsoid is another ellipsoid, which has also been em- 
ployed to represent, geometrically, the positions of the principal 
axes and the moment of inertia about any line. 

We shall require the following elementary proposition. The reciprocal surface 

of the eUipsoid ^ + 1-' + -,=1 is the eUipsoid a«j:» + Wy*+c»z»=€*. 

Let ON be the perpendicular from the origin on the tangent plane at any 
point P of the first ellipsoid, and let Z, m, n be the direction-cosines of ON^ then 
ON*=a9Z3+6%' + c>n>. Produce 02^ to Q so that OQ=^ION, then Q is a point on 
the reciprocal surface. Let OQ=^R\ :. e^s(a32* + &%'+c*n^l2*. Changing this 
to rectangular co-ordinates, we get c'=a3x'+ &^^+cV. 

To each point of a material body there corresponds a series 
of similar momental ellipsoids. If we reciprocate these we get 
another series of similar ellipsoids coaxial with the first, and such 
that the moments of inertia of the body about the perpendiculars 
on the tangent planes to any one ellipsoid are proportional to 
the squares of those perpendiculars. It is, however, convenient 
to call that particular ellipsoid the ellipsoid of gyration which 
makes the moment of inertia about a perpendicular on a tangent 
plane equal to the product of the mass into ihe square of that 
perpendicular. If M be the mass of the body and A^ B^ C the 
principal moments, the equation to the ellipsoid of gyration is 

A "^fi "^C "if 

It is clear that the constant on the right-hand side must be 
1/ilf, fot when F and Z are put equal to zero, MX^ must by 
definition be A. 

27. Conversely, the series of momental ellipsoids at any point? 
of a body may be regarded as the reciprocals, with diflferent con- 
stants, of the ellipsoid of g3n:ution at that point. They are all of 
an opposite shape to the ellipsoid of g}rration, having their longest 
axes m the direction of the shortest axis and their shortest axes 
in the direction of the longest axis of the ellipsoid of gyration. 
The momental ellipsoids however resemble the general shape of 
the body more nearly than the ellipsoid of gyration. They are 
protuberant where the body is protuberant and compressed where 
the body is compressed. The exact reverse of this is the case in 
the ellipsoid of gyration. See Art. 22, Ex. 3. 

2S. Ex. 1. To find the ellipsoid of gyration at the centre of a material elliptic 
disc. Taking the values of A^ B^ C given in Art. 22, Ex. 1, we see that the 

eUipsoid of gyration ia -^ + ^ +srf:^ = i- 
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Ex. 2. The ellipsoid of gyration at any point O of a material rod AB ib 

TT + r— 5 — i + .—i — i= 1, taking the notation of Art. 21, Ex. 2. It is thus a very 

flat spheroid which, when the rod is indefinitely thin, becomes a oircnlar area, whose 
centre is at 0, whose radius is iJ\o^-\-e^ and whose plane is perpendicolar to the rod. 

Ex. 8. It may be shown that the general equation to the ellipsoid of gyration 
referred to any set of rectangular axes meeting at the given point of the body is 

=0, 
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or, when expanded, 
{BC-D'^X^+(CA-E^)Y^'¥(AB-F^Z^^2(AD-\-EF)YZ+2{BE-^FD)ZX 

'¥2{CF+DE)XY=^(ABC-AD*-BE*-CF*'-2DEF), 

The right-hand side, when multiplied by M, is the discriminant obtained by 
leaving out the last row and the last column, and the coefficients of X\ F*, Z*, 
2ZXt 2XY, 2yz are the minors of this discriminant. 

29. The use of the ellipsoid whose equation referred to the 
principal axes at the centre of gravity is 

+ ,r — = + 



Smic* 2my* Xmz^ M * 

has been suggested by Legendre in his Fonctions Elliptiques, 
This ellipsoid is to be regarded as a homogeneous solid of such 
density that its mass is equal to that of the body. By Art. 8, 
Ex. 3, it possesses the property that its moments of inertia with 
regard to its principal axes, and therefore by Art. 15 its moments 
of inertia with regard to all planes and axes, are the same as 
those of the body. We may call this ellipsoid the equimoniental 
ellipsoid or Legendre*8 ellipsoid. 

Ex. If a plane move so that the moment of inertia with regard to it is always 
proportional to the square of the perpendicular from the centre of gravity on the 
plane, then this plane envelopes an ellipsoid similar to Legendre's ellipsoid. 

80. There is another ellipsoid which is sometimes used. By Art. 15 the 
moment of inertia with reference to a plane whose direction-coBines are (a, /3, 7) is 

I' = Swur' . a* + Zwiy* . /3" + 2iiw' . y + 22my« . ^ + 22fiiM? . 7a + 22mxy . 0/3. 

Hence, as in Art. 19, we may construct the ellipsoid 

2ma?«. X«+2TOy». F«+2ifw». Z« + 22my« . YZ + 2^mzx . ZX+2Zmxy .XY=K, 

Then the moment of inertia with regard to any plane through the centre is repre- 
sented by the inverse square of the radius vector perpendicular to that plane. 

If we compare the equation of the momental ellipsoid with that of this ellipsoid, 
we see that one may be obtained ftom the other by subtracting the same quantity 
fh>m each of the coefficients of X^, Y\ Z^, Hence the two ellipsoids have their 
circular sections coincident in direction. 
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^^zfucid Bftj wise he sstd to tad the a:mfr» ^ 
±xoois. ibe ciJjTTi For -vc sat iedaet frc^ An. li 
Abovs ftCT ndr2s T«cscr if zv^raccsed br the 
•qsare cf tLftS zadi:u Tcesor msd Hat s::b of tibe ici 
fiemi-axci^ Thii ell^aoid U a w< iy iw aI of Lage&ire'* tHifiK A 
bftTc their principal diAmccas eomcuiens in iinesi:c A=ii sz&f one of 
Hied to detcnniiie the directiozu of the priaeipal ascs as a^ 

31. When the bodj connised is a ^"*^^ the mcsus cf the 
griation at anj point of the lamina bj the pUae cf the aarTir.a b 
of gyration. If the plane of the lasifBa be the p^aae cf r^r. ve hai« 
The section of the fourth eUqwoid is then caeazij the asie as vi €£ipM cf 
at the point. If anj momental cljipiie be tcnu«i rccai its eeetre thivqch 
an^ it eridentlT bfcninea nmilar azii simxIariT siisased to the c&Hpae ef j?Taiion. 
Thus, in the ease of a lamina, anr coe of these euipwe mij be easZj changed 
into the others. 




32. a q ii lMiMn sB t s I Obms. A ttrtijkt iime fix*$ts tkrcmfk m .unl jwoU O 
store* abomt it im fwck a wtammer that CiW wusmemt cf iaurtia mbomS the Hmt is alvvys 
the mwu amd eqwal to a girfn qnamtitjf L Tiimd tht eiimatum m? t.k^ cua^ ftmermifd 
by the straight lime. 

Let the principal axes at O be taken as the ax» of co-ordinates, and left 
(ou /S, 7) be the direction-cor nes of the strai^iit lina in acr posttioo. Then bj Ail. 
16 we haTe Jtt** B^- C-)-=/. 

Henee the equation to the locos U 

or, tzansforming to Caitcoan co-ordinates, 

(J- 1) x^-fB -/;>--.// -/);*=0. 

It appears from this eqnatioo that tLe principal dtsmeiers of the cone sre the 
principal axes of the bodj at the given point. 

The given quantity / must be less than the greatest and greaser than the least 
of the moments A,B, C. Let J, B. C be arranged in desc e nding order of magni- 
tude : then if / be leas than B, the cone has iu concaTitr turned towards the axis 
C, if / be greater than B the concaTitj is tamed towards the axis ^. if I=B the 
cone becomes two planes which are coincident with the ceitral ciicolar sections of 
the momental dlipeoid at the point O. 

The geometrical peeoliarity of this cone is that its drcolar sections in all cases 
are coincident in direction with the areolar sections of the momental ellipsoid at 
the 



This cone is called an equimomenlal eame at the point at which its xertex is 
situated. 

33. On Eqnimomentel Bodicg. Two bodies or systems of 
bodies are said to be eqoimomental when their moments of inertia 
about all straight lines are equal each to each. 

34. If two systems have the same centre of gravity, the same 
mass, the same principal axes and principal moments at the centre 
of gravity, it follows finom the two fundamental propositions of 
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Arta 13 and 15 that their moments of inertia about all straight 
lines are equal, each to each. 

The converse theorem is also true. If the two bodies have 
equal moments of inertia about every straight line, it is evident 
that the axes of maxima and minima moments are the same in 
the two bodies. Of all straight lines having a given direction 
that one has the least moment of inertia for either body which 
passes through the centre of gravity of that body (Art. 13). 
Consider any direction perpendicular to the straight line joining 
the two centres of gravity G, 0\ The minimum for one body 
passes through and for the other through 0', They cannot 
be the same unless G, 0' coincide. 

Next consider all the directions which pass through the 
common centre of gravity. The axes of greatest and least 
moments of inertia for each body are two of the principal axes 
of that body (Art.. 23). These must therefore coincide in the 
two bodies. The third axis in each body is perpendicular to these 
two, and they also must coincide. 

Lastly, consider two parallel axes at a distance p apart, one 
passing through the common centre of gravity. By the theorem 
of parallel axes, the diflference of the moments of inertia about 
these for either body is -Mp', where M is the mass of that body. 
But both the moments of inertia and the distance p are the same 
for each body. Hence the masses are also equal. 

It is easy to see that two equimomental systems must have 
the same momental ellipsoid, and therefore the same principal 
axes at every point. 

35. Case of a Triangle. To find Ike nwmenU and products 
of inertia of a triangle about any axes whatever. 

If P and 7 be the distances of the angular points 5, (7, of a 
triangle ABC from any straight line AX through the angle A, in 
the plane of the triangle, it is known that the moment of inertia 
of the triangle about AX is Jif (/S* + ^87 + 7^), where M is the 
mass of the triangle. 

Let three equal particles, the mass of each being \M, be placed 
at the middle points of the three sides. Then it is easily seen, 
that the moment of inertia of the three particles about ^X is 

which is the same as that of the triangle. The three particles, 
treated as one system, and the triangle have the same centre of 
gravity. Let this point be called 0. Draw any straight line OX' 
through the common centre of gravity parallel to AX, then it 
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is evident that the moments of inertia of the two systems about 
OX' are also equal. 

Since this equality exists for all straight lines through in 
the plane of the triangle, it will be tnie for two straight lines 
0X\ OY' at right angles, and therefore also for a straight line 
OZ' perpendicular to the plane of the triangle. 

One of the principal axes at of the triangle, and of the 
systems of three particles, is normal to the plane, and therefore the 
same for the two systems. The principal axes at in the plane, 
are those two straight lines about which the moments of inertia 
are greatest and least, and therefore by what precedes these axes 
are the same for the two systems. If at any point two systems 
have the same principal axes and principal moments, they have 
also the same moments of inertia about all axes through that 
point, and the same products of inertia about any two straight 
lines meeting in that point. And if this point be the centre of 
gravity of both systems, the same thing will also be true for any 
other point. 

If then a particle whose mass is one-third tha;t of the triangle 
be placed at me middle point of each side, the m<mient of inertia 
of the triangle about a/ny straight line, is the same as that of the 
system, of particles, and the product of inertia about any two 
straight lines meeting one another, is the same as that of tlie 
system of particles. 

36. The existence of equimomental points is of the greatest 
utility in finding the moments and products of inertia of a body 
about any axes. They may also be used for more general integra- 
ti(ms. Thus suppose any given body to be equimomental to three 

E articles whose co-ordinates are {xi, yi, Zi), {a^, y,, z^), {Xi,yz, z^. 
ince the masses placed at these points may not in all cases 
be equal, let these masses be respectively Mi, if,, Jfj, where of 
course the sum is equal to the mass of the body. Let <^ (ar, y, z) 
be any function of x, y, z which does not contain any power higher 
than the second. Let it be required to find the value of the 
integral or sum 2m<^ {x, y, z) taken throughout the body, where 
m is an element of the mass. The required integral is evidently 

equal to M^^ {x^, y^, z^) + M^^ {x^, y^, z^) + if,<^ (ar„ y„ «,). 

By properly choosing the equivalent points we may use a 
similar rule when <^ is any cubic or quartic function of x, y, z, but 
as these cases are not wanted in rigid dynamics we shall merely 
state a few results a little farther on. 

The same body may be equimomental to several systems of 
points, and some of these sets may be more convenient than the 
others. In order that a set of equimomental points may be useful 
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it is necessary (1) that the points should be so conveniently placed 
in the body that their co-oixlinates can be easily found with regard 
to any given axes, (2) that the number of points employed in the 
set snould be as small as possible. Of these two requisites the 
first is by far the most important. 

Equimomental points have another use besides that of shorten- 
ing integrations which may otherwise be troublesome. It will be 
presently seen that they have a d}^amical importance. 

37. A momentdl elliptoid at the centre of gravity of any triangle may be found 
a$ foUowa. 

Let an ellipse be inscribed in the triangle tonohing two of the sides AB, BC 
in their middle points F, D. Then, by Carnot's theorem, it touches the third side 
CA in its middle point E, Since DF is parallel to CA the tangent at E, the straight 
line joining E to the middle point N of DF passes through the centre, and therefore 
the centre of the conic is at O the centre of gravity of the triangle. 

This conic may be shown to be a momental ellipse of the triangle at 0. To 
prove this, let ns find the moment of inertia of the triangle about OE, Let 
OE=r, and let r' be the semi-oonjogate diameter, and <a the angle between r and r'. 
Kow ONsz^r, and hence from the equation to the ellipse FN^=ir^f 

therefore moment of) „ n*^ « .^ • « MA'' 
inertia about OE \ =»^- i*^"" "' =-7 " ^' 

where A' is the area of the ellipse, so that the moments of inertia of the system 
about OE, OF, OD are proportional inversely to OE^, OF^, OD^, :. If we take a 
momental ellipse of the right dimensions, it will cut the inscribed conic in E, F, 
and D, and therefore also at the opposite ends of the diameters through these 
points. But two conies cannot cut each other in six points unless they are iden- 
tical. Hence this conic is a momental ellipse at of the triangle. 

A normal at to the plane of the triangle is a principal axis of the triangle 
(Art. 16). Hence a momental ellipsoid of the triangle has the inscribed conic for 
one principal section. If 2a and 25 be the lengths of the axes of this conic, 2c that 
of the axis of the ellipsoid which is perpendicular to the plane of the lamina, we 
have, by Arts. 7 and 19, l/c«=l/tt2+l/6«. 

If the triangle be an equilateral triangle, the momental ellipsoid becomes a 
spheroid, and every axis through the centre of gravity in the plane of the triangle 
is a principal axis. 

Since any similar and similarly situated ellipse is also a momental ellipse, we 
may take the ellipse circumscribing the triangle, and having its centre at the centre 
of gravity, as the momental ellipse of the triangle. 

38. Ex. 1. A momental ellipse at an angular point of a triangular area touches 
the opposite side at its middle point and bisects the adjacent sides. 

Ex. 2. A momental ellipse at the middle point F of the side AB of a triangular 
lamina ABC circumscribes the triangle and has FC, FB for conjugate diameters. 
Prove also that another momental ellipse at the same point F touches the sides AC, 
BC at their middle points. 
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Ex. t, 11k frfnrifaJ m& of gjntioB ms die ccstn of (imvitT of a tmngT^ 



-viucs A fii di* an* of Bbetrangte 

Ex, lu Tbc Jii Bi njm of dM jBaapal axes as tibe eaaze of fza^itr O of a 
aaBide ma? be eonaGrTxeted dtoa. Desv as tibe nuiik pomfi D of anj ait BC 



finm A oo. £C aad i, if are die f"^4'*^ xadh of i gttalmm bond hj die ImS 
ffTaiyii^ Then OH. Off' are die direeckxis of dM |eiiwi'fl axes aS O. 
twwieriti of iseztia aze iiapccfiiTely Ifi* ami JftT 

Ex. ^ The dJieetiana of die prindpal axes ami dte pinffial ■wanii as 
OCBSK of gBKwisj Bay also be drtpmrinrd duuw Dvav- as dK Bnldle foaal i> of any 
m^BC% ftr^fBdiealMi DK=BC'2s'X DeKnbe a cirde oa O Jl as i BaMie r and 
|0iB i> to die middle poins of OJT bj a tine cassmg die dzcle in le azMi 5» OcB 0£. <>S 
am die ffinedoDa of die pnnapai azes^ aad die maaMnss of iiwitii aboot dkem are 
mpeesheij i Jf . I>S> and I Jf . !>£>. 

Ex. ^ Lei fear paityl^ each one-sixdi of die mass of die ana of a p a raTkUv 
J gnm be flawd as die middle pointa of die aidei and a tSftk paitaefe ona-diizd of die 
imae maaa at die eentie of gfavitj. tkem tka^ jtn p^rtida mmd tke ores of the 
pmrttlUlofrmm mrt tfmimomemlal tftUmt, 

Ex. 7. Let partiriea each equal to one-tvelfdi of the maaa of a qnadrilateral 
aaea be placed at each eomer and let a fifUi paitide of negasrre maaa but also one- 
fwdfdi be placed at the interaaction of the diagonalsL Then theeoitreof giaTi^of 
the ^aadrilatenl area ia the eentre of graTitj of theae tj^ partjcka^ Left a atxth 
partide eqoal to tfarea-qnaitcn of the maaa of die qaadrOatanl be placed as the 
eestre of gravity thoa fevnd. Prore that tbo« <ixpartiei<ar arv efaunoawmta/ fo tA« 
^mmdrUmUtml area. 

Ex. 8. Let partiriea cafcfa eqnal to one qoarter of the maaa of an eUipde area be 
placed at the middle pointa of the chorda j^Hning the extremitica of vij pair id con- 
jugate diamctera. Prove that tkete /omt partieUs art efmiwmmtmial to tke ettiptic 
area. 



Ex. 9. Let a tenth of the maaa of a solid h om oge u eooa dlipaoid be placed at 
«adi of the aix extremitiea of a aei of conjugate diametera and tvo-fiflha of the 
saaa at the centre, prore that tkie jy*f«ai of partideg i$ efrnmom^emtat to tke 
ettiptoid^ 

Ex. 10« Any apheve of ndina a and maaa M ia aqmrnoinental to a ayatem of 

lom partkiea aadi of maaa ^ (-\ placed ao that their diataneea from the centre 

nalta ei|iial aaglea with each other and are each equal to r, and a fifUi partadeeqnal 
to the remainder of the maaa of the aphere placed at the centra^ 

39, OaM of a Tetrahedron. To find the moments and pro- 
ducU of inertia of a tetrahedron about any wees whatever, i.e. to 
find a eyjftem of equimomental particles. 

Let A BCD be the tetrahedron. Through one angular point 
D draw any plane and let it be taken as the plane of xy. Let D 
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be the area of the base ABC, % fi, y the distances of its angular 
points from the plane of ay, and p the length of the perpendicular 
from D on the base ABC. 

Let PQR be any section parallel to the base ABC and of 
thickness du, where u is the perpendicular from D on PQR. The 
moment of inertia of the triangle PQR with respect to the plane 
of xy is the same as that of three equal particles, each one-third 
its mass, placed at the middle points of its sides. The volume of 

the element PQR = -^ Ddu. The ordinates of the middle points of 

the sides AB, BC, CA are respectively i(a + )9), i()9 + 7), i(7 + *)• 
Hence, by similar triangles, the ordinates of the middle points of 
PQ, QR, RP are i{a + l3)u/p, i{fi + y)ulp, K7 + «) ^IP- 

The moment of inertia of the triangle PQR with regard to the 
plane xy is therefore 

Integrating from u = to u = p, we have the moment of 
inertia of the tetrahedron with regard to the plane wy 

where V is the volume. 

If particles each one-twentieth of the mass of the tetrahedron 
were placed at each of the angular points and the rest of the 
mass, viz. four-fifths, were collected at the centre of gravity, the 
moment of inertia of these five particles with regard to the plane 
of ay would be 

which is the same as that of the tetrahedron. 

The centre of gravity of these five particles is the centre of 
gravity of the tetrahedron, and together they make up the mass 
of the tetrahedron. Hence, by Art. 13, the moments of inertia of 
the two systems with regard to any plane through the centre of 
gravity are the same, and by the same article this equality will 
exist for all planes whatever. It follows, by Art. 5, that the mo- 
ments of inertia about any straight line are also equal. The two 
systems are therefore equimomentcU. 

40. Theory of Projectioni. If the distance of every point 
in a given figure in space from some fixed plane be increased in a 
fixed ratio, the figure thus altered is called the projection of the 
given figure. By projecting a figure from three planes at right 
angles as base planes in succession, the figure may be often much 
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simplified. Thus an ellipsoid can alwa}rs be projected into a 
sphere, and any tetrahedron into a regular tetrahedron. 

It is clear that if the base plane from which the figure is 
projected be moved parallel to itself into a position distant D 
from its former position, no change of form is produced in the 
projected figure. If w be the fixed ratio of projection the pro- 
jected figure has merely been moved through a space nD perpen- 
dicular to the base plane. We may therefore suppose the base 
plane to pass through any given point which may be convenient. 

41. If two bodies are equimomentcU, their projections are also 
equimomental. 

Let the origin be the common centre of gravity, then the 
two bodies are such that 2m = ^m! ; 2ma? = 0, 2mV = 0, &c., 
2mir' = 2mV^ ^myz^Xm'yfz', &c., unaccented letters referring 
to one body and accented letters to the other. Let both the 
bodies be projected from the plane of xy in the fixed ratio 1 : n. 
Then any point whose co-ordinates are (a?, y, z) is transferred to 
(a?, y, nz) and {x\ j/, z) to {x\ y\ nsT). Also the elements of mass 
m, m' become nm and mvi. It is evident that the above equalities 
are not affected by these changes, and that therefore the projected 
bodies are equimomental. 

The projection of a momental ellipse of a plane area is a 
momental ellipse of the projection. 

Let the figure be projected from the axis of or as base line, 
so that any point (a?, y) is transferred to (a?, y') where y' = ny, and 
any element of area m becomes m' where m' =nnk Then 

Sma:" = - ^m'a^, l,mooy = — Xm'xy', 2my*= — Xmfy\ 

The momental ellipses of the primitive and the projection are 

Imy^X^ - 2tma!yXY+ 2ma;»7« = ifc*, 

tmfy^X'^ - 2tm'xy'X'Y' + 2mVF» = if V* 

To project the former we put X'=^X, Y'^nY, Its equation 
becomes identical with the latter by virtue of the above equalities 
when we put e'* = eW. 

42. Ex. 1. A momental eUipse of the area of a square at its centre of gravity 
is easily seen to be the insoribed circle. By projecting this figure first with one side 
as base line, and secondly with a diagonal as base, the square becomes successively 
a rectangle and a parallelogram. Hence one momental ellipse at the centre of gravity 
of a paraUelogram is the insoribed conic touching the sides at their middle points. 

Ex. 2. By projecting an equilateral triangle into any triangle, we may infer the 
results of some of the previous articles, but the method will be best explained by its 
application to a tetrahedron. 
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Ex. 8. Sinoe any ellipsoid may be obtained by projecting a sphere, we infer by 
Art. 88, Ex. 8, that any solid ellipsoid of mass M is eqnimomental to a system of 

S3f 1 
four particles each of mass -^ — ^ placed on a similar ellipsoid whose linear dimen- 
sions are n times as great as those of the material ellipsoid, so that the eccentric 
lines of the partides make equal angles with each other, and a fifth particle equal to 
the remainder of the mass of the ellipsoid placed at the centre of gravity. 

If this material ellipsoid be the Legendre's ellipsoid of any given body, we 
see that any body whatever is eqnimomental to a system of five particles placed as 
above described on an ellipsoid similar to the Legendre's ellipsoid of the body. 

Ex. 4. Show that a solid oblique cone on an elliptic base is equimomental to a 
system of three particles each one-tenth of the mass of the cone placed on the cir- 
cumference of the base so that the differences of their eccentric angles are equal, a 
fourth particle equal to three-tenths of the cone placed at the middle point of 
the straight line joining the vertex to the centre of gravity of the base, and a 
fifth particle to make up the mass of the cone placed at the centre of gravity of the 
volume. 

48. To find an-ellipioid equimomental to any tetrahedron. 

The moments of inertia of a regular tetrahedron with regard to bXL planes through 
the centre of gravity are equal by Art 23. If r be the radius of the inscribed 
sphere, the moment with regard to a plane parallel to one face is easily seen by 

Sf* — 

Art. 89 to be 3f -7- . If then we describe a sphere of radius p= V8r, with its centre 

o 

at the centre of gravity, and its mass equal to that of the tetrahedron, this sphere 

and the tetrahedron will be equimomental. Since the centre of gravity of any face 

projects into the centre of gravity of the projected face, we infer that the ellipsoid 

to which any tetrahedron is equimomental is similar and similarly situated to that 

inscribed in the tetrahedron and touching each face in its centre of gravity, but has 

its linear dimensions greater in the ratio 1 : tjs. It may also be easily seen that 

the sphere whose radius is p^J^r, touches each edge of the regular tetrahedron at 
its middle point. Hence we infer that the ellipsoid equimomental to any tetra- 
hedron touches each edge at its middle point and has its centre at the centre of 
gravity of the volume. 

Ex. 1. If £^ be the sum of the squares of the edges of a tetrahedron, F^ the 
sum of the squares of the areas of the faces and V the volume, show that the semi- 
axes of the ellipsoid inscribed in the tetrahedron, touching each face in the centre 
of gravity and having its centre at the centre of gravity of the tetrahedron, are the 
roots of « ^ 4^ ^ J ^* A 

and that, if the roots be ^pit ^p^t ^p^, the moments of inertia with regard to the 

8p,2 3a,2 SpJ 
principal planes of the tetrahedron are M -~- , M ~ , M -^- . 

Ex. 2. If a perpendicular EP be drawn at the centre of gravity E of any 
tAoe=4kf^lp, where p is the perpendicular from the opposite comer of the tetrahedron 
on that face, then P is a point on the principal plane corresponding to the root p of 
the cubic. 
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44. F<mr particUi of equal nuu$ can always he found wkieh are equifMmerUal to 
any given BoUd body. 

Let O be the centre of gravity of the body, Ox, Oy, Oz, the prindpal axes at 0. 
Let the moments of inertia with regard to the oo-ordinate planes be Ma\ Af/S*, and 
Hy^» By Art. S4, the mass of each particle must be ^M. Let {xiyiz{i &e. (^^^a) 
be the required oo-ordinatee of these four points. Then these twelve co-ordinates 
mtu4 satisfy the nine equations 

Zz>«4a', 2y«=4/S", r«*=47«, Tay^O, 2yzi=0, Ztx=0, 2x=0, 2y=0, 2«=0. 

Now if we write dri=a(i, ^s=a(s Ao* Vi^^* yi=Pv% ^' ^1=7^1 ^* ^^ ^^^ 
nine equations to find the twelve co-ordinates (£ii7i^i) Ao, (^4174^4) which differ from 
those Just written down only in having a^ /S", 7* each replaced by unity. These 
modified equations express that the momental ellipsoid at of the four particles 
most be a sphere. The equations are therefore satisfied if the four points, whose 
eo-ordinates are represented by the Chreek Utters^ are the comers of a regular tetra- 
hedron. (Hee also Art. 28, Ex. 2.) This tetrahedron may be regarded as inscribed 
in a sphere whose radius is ^^8. If we project this sphere into an ellipsoid whose 
semi axes are a /9 7 the regular tetrahedron will be deformed into an oblique tetra- 
hedron* The oorners of this oblique tetrahedron are the required equimomental 

in the same way wo may prove that three particles of equal mass can always be 
ftrtthti wliiflh aro i*quimotneutal to any plane area. If 3fa', Af/S*, and zero are the 
mtftimuiM of inertia of the area about the principal planes at the centre of gravity, 
tfie resnlfc Is that iheee particles must lie on the ellipse /S'x'+aV^^'/S'* ^^ ^^ 
frilliiWN thaif If one of these points, as D, be taken anywhere on this ellipee, the other 
two points, A? and y, are at the opposite extremities of that chord which is bisected 
In mtm^t piilnl N by the produced radius DO so that ON=iOD, 

4ri. Mom«nti with higher powers. These moments are 
not oftoti wantud iti dynamics though useful in other subjects. 
It will thoroforo bo sufficient to state some general results, the 
domonstrations of which are left to the reader. 

Lot da be any elementary area or volume as the case may be. 
Let z be its ordinate referred to any plane of ay. Our object is 
to find the value of the integral jz^da- for a triangle, quadrilateral, 
tetrahedron, &c. 

Let the co-ordinates of the comers of the body considered be 
(^lyi-e^i), (^ay»2rj)» &c. Let Hn (ziZ^ &c.) represent the arithmetic 
mean of the diflferent homogeneous products of z^z^, &c. of n 
dimensions, for example H^ (z^z^) = J (^,» + Zi% + z^z^* + z^). 

Then for a triangle of area A, 

For a quadrilateral of area A, 

izHa = A [Hn {zyz^^;) - z'H^^ {ZiZ^^;)], 
where / is the ordinate of the intersection of the diagonals. 
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For k tetrahedron of volume F, 

For two tetrahedra joined together, whose united volume is F, 

jz'^da = F [Hn (zi... z^ - /iTn-i (-s^i • • - -s^s)}, 

where sf is the ordinate of the point of intersection of the common 
base with the straight line joining the two vertices. 

We notice that, except for the factor A or F representing the 
area or volume, these four expressions are functions of the ordinates 
only of the comers and are not functions of the differences of the 
abscissae. 

When the index n is not a positive integer these expressions take more com- 
plicated forms. For these we refer the reader to a paper by the author in the 
(Quarterly Journal of Mathematics, No. S3, 1S86. 

When the value of j:f*d<r is known that of njxz^-'^d<r can be found by performing 

the operation Xj -r— + Xj ^ — i- . . . on the former result. The value of n (n - 1) Jx'z*-' cUr 

az\ az» 

can be found by repeating the operation and so on. 

Lastly, it may be shown that when two bodies are such that the values of Iz^da 
are equal, each to each, for all planes of xy these bodies are equimomentaL 

Ex. 1. If (xyz) be a function not higher than the third degree the value of 
^^Aff for any triangle can be found by using seven equivalent or equimomental 
points. We collect one-twentieth of the mass of the area at each comer, two- 
fifteenthz at the middle point of each side, and the rest, viz, nine'twentieths, at the 
centre of gravity. 

Ex. 2. If (xyz) be not higher than the third degree the value of j<pd<r for 
a tetrahedron can be represented by eight equivalent points. We collect nine- 
fortieths of the volume at the centre of gravity of each face and one-fortieth at each 
comer. Other examples may he found in the paper already referred to. 

46. Theory of Invenion. To explain how the theory of 
inversion can be applied to find moments of inertia. 

Let a radius vector drawn from some fixed origin to any point P of a figure be 
produced to P', where the rectangle OP . 0F=,^, k being some given quantity. 
Then as P travels all over the given figure, F traces out another which is caUed the 
inverse of the given figure. 

Let {Xt y, z) be the co-ordinates of P, (x', y", 2') those of P' ; r, / the radii vectores, 
dv, dv* corresponding polar elements of volume; />, p\ dm, dm' their respective 
densities and masses. Let dta be the solid angle subtended at by either dv 

orch^. Then d„'=r^d«,/=^«-)Vda«fr=g)*<Ir, 

x' . x /k\*^ 

and since -; = - we have x**dv'={ - ) x^v. Now dmszpdv, dm'=p'dv'. If then 

0' fr \ ^^ 
we take — = ( - j we have Za:^<2m'=2x^m, with similar equalities in the case of 

all the other moments and products of inertia. 
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When the body is an area or an arc the ratio of dv' to dv is different.* We have 
in these cases respectively ^""(~) ^'(~) * Similar results however follow 
which may be all summed up in the following theorem. 

Theob. I. litX any body be changed into another by invertion with regard to 
any point O. If the denntiea at eorretponding pointt be denoted by p, p' and their 

distances from O by r, r'; let p*=pl-j . Then these two bodies have the same 

moments of inertia with regard to all straight lines through O. Here n=10, 8 or 6 
according as the body is a volume, an area or an arc. 

It also follows that the two bodies have the same principal axes at the point 0, 
and the same ellipsoids of gyration. 

We may also obtain the following theorem by the use of Kelvin's method of 
finding the potentials of attracting bodies by Inversion. 

Thbob. II. Let any body be changed into another body by inversion with regard 
to any point 0. If the densities at corresponding points P, P be denoted by p, p% 

<ind their distances from by r, r', let p*=pl-jj . Then the moment of inertia of 

the second body with regard to any point C is equal to that of the first body with 
regard to t?ie corresponding point C multiplied by either of the equal quantities 

(K \' OC 
7^) or jr^ . Here n=8, 6 or 4 according as the body is a volume, area or arc. 

To prove this, consider the case in which the body is a volume. By similar 
triangles CP.r'^CP*. OC. We then find pdv (CP)^ ( ^)*= p'dv' {CP')\ by pro- 
ceeding as before. This being true for every element the theorem follows at once. 

Ex. The density of a solid sphere varies inversely as the tenth power of the 
distance from an external point 0. Prove that its moment of inertia about any 
straight line through is the same as if the sphere were homogeneous and its 
density equal to that of the heterogeneous sphere at a point where the tangent from 
meets the sphere. Prove that if the density had varied inversely as the sixth power 
of the distance from 0, the masses of the two spheres would have been equal. .What 
is the condition that they should have a common centre of gravity? Math. Tripos. 

47. Centre of Prenrare. If a plane lamina is immersed in 
a homogeneous fluid it is proved in treatises on hydrostatics that 
the pressures on the elements of area act normally to the plane 
and are proportional to the product of the area of the element 
by the depth below a fixed horizontal plane often called ''the 
effective surfistce." It easily follows from statical principles that 
the centre of these parallel forces lies in the plane of the lamina 
and is the same however the forces are turned round their points 
of application provided they remain parallel. This point is called 
in hyarostatics the centre of pressure. 

Let the intersection of the lamina with the effective surface 
be taken as the axis of x and let the axis of y be in the plane of 
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the lamina, the axes being rectangular. Then by the common 
formulae for the centre of parallel forces 

y __ Product of inertia about Ox, Oy 
" moment of the area about Ox ' 

p._ Moment of inertia about Ox 



moment of the area about Ox ' 



Let the given area be equimomental to particles whose masses 
are 77ii, ^ &c. and let {xi, y,), {x^, y^X &c. be the co-ordinates of 
these particles. Then 

But these are the formulae to find the centre of gravity of particles 
whose masses are proportional to mj^i, m^^ &c. having tne same 
co-ordinates as before. Hence this rule, 

If any area be equimomental to a series of particles, the centre 
of pressure of the area is the centre of gravity of the same particles 
vrUh their masses increased in the ratio of their depths. 

For example, the centre of pressure of a triangle wholly im- 
mersed is the centre of gravity of three weights placed at the 
middle points of the sides and each proportional to the depth of 
the point at which it is placed. 

In this article we confine our attention to the hydrostatical 
properties of the point, but we may notice that the co-ordinates 
A and Y are so useful that in dynamics also names have been 
given to them. It follows from the formulae (5) of the next article 
that X is the abscissa of the principal point of the axis of x, so 
that the projection of the centre of pressure of any area on its 
intersection with the effective surface is the principal point of that 
intersection. It will also be shown in Chap. Ill that the ordinate 
Y is equal to the distance of the centre of oscillation from the a^ 
of suspension. In this way we can translate our hydrostatical 
results into dynamics and conversely. 

Since the co-ordinates X, Y depend only on the ratio of the 
moments and products of inertia to the mass and on the position 
of the centre of gravity, it is clear that two equimomental areas 
have the same centre of pressure. 

Ex. 1. If p, g, r be the depths of the oomers of a triangalar area wholly 
immersed in a fluid, prove that the areal co-ordinates of its centre of pressure 
referred to the sides of the triangle itself are |(1 +p/«), i (1 + 9/«)» i (l + r/«), where 

This may be proved by replacing the triangle by three weights situated at the 
middle points of the sides proportional to their depths, and taking moments about 
the sides in succession to find their centre of gravity. 

R.D. S 
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Ex. 2. Let any vertical area be referred to Cartesian rectangular axes Ox, Oy, 
with the origin at the centre of gravity. Let the depth of the centre of gravity 
be h, and let the intersection of the area with the surface of the fluid make an 
angle with the axis of x, and let this intersection in the standard case cut the 
positive side of the axis of y. Let A, B and F be the moments and product of 
. inertia of the area about the axes. Then by taking moments about Ox, Oy we see 
that the co-ordinates of the centre of pressure are 

Bsin^-Fcostf FBin0-Aooa$ 

^" hi • ^ ha ' 

where a is the area. 

Ex. 8. If the area turn round its centre of gravity in its own plane the locus 
of its centre of pressure in the area is an ellipse and in space is a circle. The 
ellipse has its principal diameters coincident in direction with the principal axes 
of the area at the centre of gravity. The circle has its centre in the vertical through 
the centre of gravity. 

Ex. 4. In a heterogeneous fluid the pressure at any point P referred to a unit 
of area is given hy p=a-^hz* where z is the ordinate of P, Prove that the ordinate 
of the centre of pressure of any triangular area wholly immersed at any inclination 

to the horizon is —^ — ^-~ where H has the meaning given in Art. 45. 

aUQ-^oa^ 

Ex. 5. In rotating fluids the pressure at any point P is given hy p= a ^bz + cr* 
where r is the distance of P from the axis of z. Show that the pressure on any part 
of the area of the containing vessel is given by 

(1) whole pressure = j{a + bz + er^ d<r = (a + 62) <r + cffk' 

where z is the ordinate of the centre of gravity of the area <r, and trk' its moment of 
inertia about the axis of z, 

(2) Vertical pressure =JJ(a -^bz-^ci^) dxdy -aP+bV+ cPk^ 

where P is the projection of <r on the plane of xy, V the volume between <r and its 
projection and Pk'^ the moment of inertia of the projection P about the axis of z. 

It is evident that in all these cases the values of the integrals can in general be 
written down by the rules given in this chapter; so that actual integrations are 
for the most part unnecessary. 

48. The Principal Axei of a lystem. A straight line 
being given it is required to find at what point in its length it is a 
principal aais of the system, and if any such point exist to find the 
other two principal axes at that point This point may be con- 
veniently called the principal point of the straight line. 

Take the straight line as axis of z, and any point in it as 
origin. Let C be the point at which it is a principal axis, and 
let Gx', Cy^ be the other two principal axes. 

Let GO^h, = angle between Gx and Ox. Then 

x' = X cos + y6m6\ 
y' = — a? sin ^ + y cos 0> . 
z'^z-h J 
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Hence ^mx'z' = cos O^mxz + sin O^myz) __ ,- . 

— A (cos ^Siwa? + sin ^2my)J ^ 

^m\/s! = — sin S%mxz + cos 6%myz\ __ ^ .^. 

— A (—sin OXmx '{' cos 01,my)} ^' 

tinxy ^Imiy^-ai')—^ +tmxycos20 = O (3). 

The last equation shows that 

according to the previous notation. 

The equations (1) and (2) must be satisfied by the same value 
of A. Eliminating h we get XmxzSmy = "EmyzXmx as the con- 
dition that the axis of z should be a principal axis at some point 
in its length. Substituting in (1) we have 

*=im.i=? w 

Zmy zmx 

The equation (5) expresses the condition that the axis of z 
shoidd be a principal axis at some point in its length ; and the 
value of h gives the position of this point, 

K'imxz^O and 2my2r = 0, the equations (1) and (2) are 
both satisfied by A = 0. These are therefore the sufficient and 
necessary conditions that the axis of z should he a principal axis 
ai the origin. 

If the system be a plane lamina and the axis of 2: be a normal 
to the plane at any point, we have 2r = 0. Hence the conditions 
^mxz = and ^myz = are satisfied. Therefore one of the 
principal axes at any point of a plane lamina is a normal to the 
plane at that point. . 

In the case of a surface of revolution bounded by planes 
perpendicular to the axis, the axis is a principal axis at any point 
of its length. 

Again, equation (4) enables us, when one principal em« is 
given, to find the other two. If 5 = a be the first value of 0, all 
the others are included in ^ = a + JriTr; hence all these values give 
only the same axes over again. 

49. Since (4) does not contain A, it appears that if the axis 
of ^ be a principal axis at more than one point, the principal axes 
at those points are parallel Again, in that case (5) must be 
satisfied by more than one value of A. But, since A enters only in 
the first power, this cannot be unless 

2ma? = 0, 2my = 0, ^mxz = 0, Xmyz = ; 

3—2 
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80 that the axis must pass tbroueh the centre of gravity and be 
a principal axis at the origin, and therefore (since the origin is 
arbitrary) a principal axis at every point in its length. 

If the principal axes at the centre of gravity be taken as the 
axes of X, y, z, (1) and (2) are satisfied for all values of A. Hence, 
if a straight line be a principal axis at the centre of gravity, it is 
a principal axis at every point in its length. 

If the given straight line is parallel to a principal axis at the 
centre of gravity (?, it is easy to see that the given line is a 

Srincipal axis at the projection of on itself. For let the origin 
^ be taken at the projection, and let G(, Otf, &^ be a parallel 
system of axes, then since ^mf^, Sfiii;^;' and z are zero, it follows 
from Art. 13 that Imxz and ^myz are also zero. 

50. Let the system be projected on a plane perpendicular to 
the given straight line, so that the ratios of the elements of mass 
to each other are unaltered. The given straight line, which has 
been taken as the axis of z, cuts this plane in 0, and will be a 
principal axis of the projection at 0, because, the projected s}*stem 
being a plane lamina, the conditions Imxz = 0, ^myz = are both 
satisfied. Since z does not appear in equation (4). it follows that, 
if the given straight line be a principal axis at some point C in 
its length, the other two principal axes at C will be parallel to 
the principal axes of the projected system at 0. These last may 
often be conveniently found by the next proposition. 

51. Ex. 1. The ivinciiMd axes of a right-angled triangle at the right angle 
are, ooe perpendienlar to the plane and two others inclined to its sides at the 

aD^es -tan~' ._^ , vbere a and 6 are the sides of the triangle adjacent to the 

ri^t angle. 

WehaTetan2#=_^,Art.48. andhrArtSo, .i=Jtf^', B=Jtf^, F= Jf — . 

i> — A. o 6 13 

Ex. S. The principal axes of a quadrant of an ellipse at the centre are, one 
perpcndieolar to the plane and two others inclined to the principal diameters at the 

angles ^ tan~' — ^ — ^ , where a and 6 are the semi-axes of the ellipse. 

Ex. 3. The principal axes of a cnbe at anr point P are, the straight line 
joining P to O the centre of grarity of the cnbe, and anj two straight lines at P 
popendiralar to PO, and perp<»ndicnlar to each other. 



Ex. 4. Prove that the locos of a point P at which one of the principal axes is 
parallel to a given straight line is a rgciangnlar hjperhola in the plane of which the 
ooitre of graritjof the bodr lies, and one of whose asymptotes is parallel to the given 
liD& But if the given straight line be parallel to one of the principal axes 
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at the centre of gravity, the loons of P is that principal axis or the perpendicular 
principal plane. 

Take the origin at the centre of gravity, and one axis of co-ordinates parallel 
to the given straight line. 

Ex. 6. The principal point of any side AB ot % triangular area ABC bisects 
the distance between the middle point of that side and the foot of the perpendicular 
from the opposite comer on the side. 

Ex. 6. An edge of a tetrahedron will be a principal axis at some point in its 
length only when it is perpendicular to the opposite edge. [Jullien.] 

Conversely, if this condition be satisfied, the edge will be a principal axis at 
a point C, such that OC^^ON, where N is the middle point of the edge and is the 
foot of the perpendicular distance between it and the opposite edge. 

Ex. 7. The axes Ox, Oy are so placed that the product of inertia F or Imxy 
is zero. If A and B are the moments of inertia about these axes, prove that the 
product of inertia about two perpendicular axes Ox\ Oy' in the plane xy is 

F'=i(^-P)Bin2tf 

where 6 is the angle xOx' measured in the positive direction from Ox. 

52. Foci of Inertia. Given the positions of the principal 
axes Ox, Oy, Oz at the centre of gravity 0, and the moments of 
inertia about them, to find the positions of the principal axes at any 
point P in the plane of xy, and the moments ofineHia about them. 

Let the mass of the body be M, and let A, B be the moments 
of inertia about the axes Ux, Oy, of which we shall suppose A 
the greater. Let S, H be two points in the axis of greatest mo- 

ment, one on each side of the origin so that OS = OH = a/ — ^^ . 
These may be called the foci of inertia for that principal plane. 

Because these points are in one of the principal axes at the 
centre of gravity, the principal axes at 8 and H are parallel to the 
axes of co-ordinates, and the moments of inertia about those in 
the plane of xy are respectively A and B-^M . 08* = A. These 
being equal, any straight line through 8 or H in the plane of xy 
is a principal axis at tnat point, and the moment of inertia about 
it is equal to A. 

If P be any point in the plane of xy, then one of the principal 
axes at P will be perpendicular to the plane xy. For, if p, g be 
the co-ordinates of P, the conditions that this line should be a 
principal axis are 

2m (x'~p)z — 0, 2m (y — j) -2^ = 0, 

which are obviously satisfied, because the centre of gravity is the 
origin, and the principal axes the axes, of co-ordinates. 
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The other two principal axes may be found thus. If two 

straight lines meeting 
at a pointP be such that 
the moments of inertia 
about them are equal, 
then, provided they are 
in a principal plane, the 
principal axes at P bi- 
sect the angles between 
these two straight lines. 
For, if with centre P 
we describe the mo- 
mental ellipse, the axes 

of this ellipse bisect the angles between any two equal radii 

vectores. 

Join SP and HP ; the moments of inertia about SP, HP are 
each eoual to A. Hence, if PG and PT are the internal and 
external bisectors of the angle SPH, PO, PT are the principal 
axes at P, If therefore wwi S and H as foci we describe any 
ellipse or hyperbola, the tangent and normal at any point are the 
principal axes at that point, 

53. Take any straight line MN through the origin, making an angle $ with 

the axis of x. Draw 5if, HN perpendiculars on MN. The moment of inertia 

about MN is 

=Ato^e^'B2m*e=zA-'(A-B)fm^0 

=^A-M,(OSfaiief=A-M.SM\ 

Through P draw PT parallel to MN, and let SY and HZ be the perpendiculars 
from S and H on it. The moment of inertia about PT is then 

= moment about MN + AT . MY^ 

=A + M(MY-SM)(MY+SM) 

z=:A-\-M.SY,HZ. 

In the same way it may be proved that the moment of inertia about a line PG 
passing between H and S is Umm than A by the mass into the product of the perpen- 
diculars from S and H on PO, 

If therefore with S and H at foci we describe any elUpse or hyperbola ^ the moment 
of inertia about any tangent to either of these curves is corutenU. 

It follows from this that the moments of inertia about the principal axes at P 
are equal to B + iM(SP^HP)\ 

For if a and b be the axes of the ellipse we have a'-5's05*=(il-£)/3/, 
and hence 

and the hyperbola may be treated in a similar manner. 

54. Thb reasoning may be extended to points lying in any given plane passing 
through the centre of gravity O of the body. Let Ox, Oy be the axes in the given 
plane such that the product of inertia about them is zero (Art. 23). Construct the 
points S and H as before, so that OS* and OH* are each equal to the difference of 
the moments of inertia about Ox and Oy divided by the mass. Draw Sy* a parallel 
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through S to the axis of y, the product of inertia about Sx, Sy' is equal to that 
about Ox, Oy together with the product of inertia of the whole mass collected 
at O. Both these are zero, hence the section of the momental ellipsoid at £• is a 
circle, and the moment of inertia about every straight line through S in the plane 
xOy is the same and equal to that about Ox. We can then show that the moments 
of inertia about PH and PS are equal; so that PQ^ PT, the internal and external 
bisectors of the angle SPH, are the principal diameters of the section of the 
momental ellipsoid at P by the given plane. And it also follows that the 
moments of inertia about the tangents to a conic whose foci are S and H are the 
same. 

55. Ex. 1. To find the foci of inertia of an elliptic area. The moments of 
inertia about the major and minor axes are \ Mb^ and i Ma^, Hence the minor axis 
is the axis of greatest moment. The foci of inertia therefore lie in the minor axis at a 

distance from the centre =} ^a^-h^, i.e. half the distance of the geometrical fod 
from the centre. 

Ex. 2. Two particles each of mass m are placed at the extremities of the minor 
axis of an elliptic area of mass M, Prove that the principal axes at any point of 
the circumference of the ellipse will be the tangent and normal to the ellipse, pro- 
vided that -.z = 



Af~8 l-2<f2* 

Ex. 3. At the points which have been called foci of inertia two of the principal 
moments are equal. Show that it is not in general true that a point exists such 
that the momente of inertia about all axes through it are the same, and find the 
conditions that there may be such a point. St^ch points when they exist in a solid 
body may be called the spherictU points of inertia of tliat solid. 

Refer the body to the principal axes at the centre of gravity. Let P be the point 
required, (x, y, z) its co-ordinates. Since the momental eUipsoid at P is to be a 
sphere, the products of inertia about all rectangular axes meeting at P are zero. 
Hence, by Art. 13, jr^=0, yz=0, zj; = 0. It follows that two of the three x, y, z 
must be zero, so that the point must be on one of the principal axes at the centre 
of gravity. Let this be called the axis of z. Since the momente of inertia about 
three axes at P parallel to the co-ordinate axes are ^ -h Mz^, B -i- Mz^ and C, we see 
that these cannot be equal unless A^B and each is less than C There are then 
two points on the axis of unequal moment which are equimomentel for all axes. 
[Poisson and Binet.] 

Ex. 4. The spherical points of a hemispherical surface are the centre and a point 
on the surface. Find also the spherical pointe of a solid hemisphere. 

By Art. 5, Ex. 8, the momente of inertia about every axis through the centre are 
the same. Hence the centre is one spherical point. Since the centre of gravity 
bisecte the distence between the pointe the position of the other follows at once. 

56. Arrangement of Principal axes. Given the positions 
of the principal axes at th^ centre of gravity O and the moments 
of inertia about them, to find the positions of the principal axes* 
and the principal moments at any other point P. 

* Some of the following theorems were given by Lord Kelvin and Mr Townsend, 
in two articles which appeared at the same time in the Mathematical Jounuil, 1846. 
Their demonstrations are different from those given in this treatise. 
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Let the body be referred to its principal axes at the centre of 
eravity 0, let ^, J3, C be its principal moments, the mass of the 
Dodj being taken as unity. Construct a quadric confocal with 
the ellipsoid of ^lation, and let the squares of its semi-axes be 
a' = -4+X, i*=jD+X, (^=C + X. Let us find the moment of 
inertia with regard to any tangent plane. 

Let (a, /9, 7) be the direction angles of the perpendicular to any 
tangent plane. The moment of inertia, with regard to a parallel 
plane through 0, is 

i(il + J5+ C)- (^ co8»a + J5co8«i8+ Cco^7). 

The moment of inertia, with regard to the tangent plane, is found 
by adding the square of the perpendicular distance between the 
planes, viz. 

(^ + X) co^a + (B + X) co8«/8 + (C + X) co8"7. 

We get moment of inertia with) _ 1 / ^ p ^^ 

regard to a tangent plane} -*^^ +/^ + 0) + X 

Thus the moments of inertia with regard to all tangent planes to 
any one quadric confocal with the ellipsoid of gyration are the sams. 

These planes are all principal planes at the point of conta^. 
For draw any plane through the point of contact P, then in the 
case in which the confocal is an ellipsoid, the tangent plane 
parallel to this plane is more remote m)m the origin than this 
plane. Therefore, the moment of inertia with regard to any plane 
through P is less than the moment of inertia with regard to a 
tangent plane to the confocal ellipsoid through P. That is, the 
tangent plane to the ellipsoid is the principal plane of greatest 
moment. Id the same way the tangent plane to the confocal 
hyperboloid of two sheets through P is the principal plane of 
least moment. It follows that the tangent plane to the confocal 
hyperboloid of one sheet is the principal plane of mean moment. 

Through a given point P, three confocals can be drawn, and 
the normals to these confocals are the principal axes at P. By 
Art 5, Ex. 3, the principal axis of least moment is normal to the 
confocal ellipsoid and that of greatest moment normal to the con- 
focal hyperboloid of two sheets. 

57. The moment of inertia with regard to the point P is, 
by Art. 14, ^(A+B + C) + OP*. Hence, by Art. 5. Ex. 3. the 
moments of inertia about the normals to the three confocals 
through P whose parameters are Xi, X,, X) are respectively 

0P''-\, OP'-^, OP'-X^. 



c^ 
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58. If we describe any other confocal and draw a tangent cone 
to it whose vertex is P, the axes of this cone are known to be the 
normals to three confocals through P. This gives another con- 
struction for the principal axes at P. 

If the confocal diminish without limit, until it becomes a focal 
conic, we see that the principal diameters of the system at P are 
the principal diameters of a cone whose vertex is P and base a 
focal conic of the ellipsoid of gyration at the centre of gravity. 

Ex. Prove that the moment of inertia abottt any generator of the oone, vertex 
P, reoiprooal to the tangent oone drawn from P to the eUipsoid of gyration is the 
same. Math. Tripos, 1S95. 

59. If we wish to use only one quadric, we may consider the 
confocal ellipsoid through P. We know* that the normals to the 

* These propositions are to be found in books on solid geometry, they may also 
be proved as follows. 

Let the confocal ellipsoid pass near P and approach it indefinitely. The base 
of the enveloping oone is ultimately the Indicatriz; and as the cone becomes 
ultimately a tangent plane, one of its axes is ultimately a perpendicular to the plane 
of the Indioatrix. Now in any cone two of its axes are parallel to the principal 
diameters of any section perx)endioular to the third axis. Hence the axes of the 
enveloping cone are the normal to the surface and parallels to the principal 
diameters of the Indicatrix. But aU parallel sections of an ellipsoid are similar 
and similarly situated, hence the principal diameters of the Indicatrix are parallel to 
the principal diameters of the diametral section parallel to the tangent plane at P. 

To find the principal moments, we may reason as foUows. Let a tangent plane 
to the ellipsoid be drawn perpendicular to any radius vector OQ of the diametral 
section of OP, then the point of contact T, OQ and OP will lie in one plane when 
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other two confocals are tangents to the lines of curvature on the 
ellipsoid, and are also parallel to the principal diameters of the 
diametral section made by a plane parallel to the tangent plane at 
P. And if D,, Ds be these principal semi-diameters, we know that 

Hence, if through any point P we describe the quadric 

^ + x^i^ + x C + x ' 

the axes of co-ordinates being the principal axes at the centre 
of gravity, then the principal axes at P are the normal to this 
quadric, and parallels to the axes of the diametral section made 
by a plane parallel to the tangent plane at P. And if these axes 
be 2Di and 22),, the principal moments at P are 

OP'-X, OP'-X-hD.^ OP'-X + A*. 

Ex. If two bodies have the same oentxe of gravity, the same principal axes at 
the centre of gravity and the differences of their principal momenU equal, each to 
each, then these bodies have the same principal axes at all points. 

60. Condition that a line should be a principal azii. 

The axes of co-ordinates being the principal aoces at the centre of 
gravity it %8 required to express the condition that any given straight 
line may be a principal aais at some point in its length and to find 
that point 

Let the equations to the given straight line be 

^=1^^.^-^....: (1), 

L Tn n 



OQ is an axis of the section. For draw through T a section parallel to the 
diametral section, and let (X be its centre, and let (yy be a perpendicolar from O' 
on the tangent plane which tonches at T. Then OQ, (fY' and OP are in one 
plane. Now consider the section whose centre is (y ; OT' is the perpendicnlar on 
the tangent to an ellipse whose point of contact is T. Hence OT', OT do not 
coincide unless O'Y' be the direction of the axis of the ellipse. But this section 
is similar to the diametral section to which it was drawn parallel. Hence OQ 
is an axis of the diametral section. 

Let PR be a straight line drawn throngh P parallel to OQ to meet in R the 
tangent plane which touches in T, Then RP, RT are two tangents at right angles 
to the ellipse PQT, Hence 

012'=: sum of the squares of the semi-axes of the ellipse = OP' + OQ' 
because OP, OQ are conjugate diameters. 

The moment of inertia about PR, a perpendicular to a tangent plane, has 
been proved above to be 0R*-\, hence the moment of inertia about a parallel 
throngh P to the axis OQ is OP^-^-OQ^-X 
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then it must be a normal to some quadric 

"" +D^ + 77^ = 1 (2) 



A+\ B-k-X C + X 
at the point at which the straight line is a principal axis. 

Hence comparing the equation of the normal to (2) with (1), we 

These six equations must be satisfied by the same values of x, y, z^ 
X and /i. Substituting for a?, y, z from (3) in (1), we get 

'^ I ^ m ^ n 
Equating the values of fi given by these equations we have 

f^l £_^ !t^f 

I m m n n I ... 

(4). 



This clearly amounts to only one equation, and is the required 
condition that the straight line should be a principal axis at some 
point in its length. 

Substituting for x, y, z from (3) in (2), we have 

which gives one value only to X. The values of X and /i having 
been found, equations (3) will determine x, y, z the co-ordinates of 
the point at wnich the straight line is a principal axis. 

• 

The geometrical meaning of this condition may he found by the foUowing 
considerations, which were given by Mr Townsend in the Mathematical Journal, 
The normal and tangent plane at every point of a quadric will meet any principal 
plane in a point and a straight line, which are pole and polar with regard to the 
focal conic in that plane. Hence, to find whether any assmned straight line is 
a principal axis or not, draw any plane perpendicolar to the straight line and 
produce both the straight line and the plane to meet any principal plane at the 
centre of gravity. If the line of intersection of the plane be parallel to the polar 
line of the point of intersection of the straight line with respect to the focal conic, 
the straight line will be a principal axis, if otherwise it will not be so. And the 
point at which it is a principal axis may be found by drawing a plane through the 
polar line perpendicular to the straight line. The point of intersection is the 
required point. 

The analytical condition (4) exactly expresses the fact that the polar line is 
parallel to the intersection of the plane. 

61. Ex. 1. Show that the straight line a (x - a) = 6 (y - 5) = e (z - e) is at some 
point in its length a principal axis of an ellipsoid whose semi-axes are abc. 
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Ex. 2. Show that any straight line drawn on a lamina is a principal axis of that 
lamina at some point. Where is this point if the straight line pass through the 
centre of gravity? 

Ex. 8. Given a plane fx+gy-^hz-l=sO, there is always some point in it at 
which it is a principal plane. Also this point is its intersection with the straight 
line a;//- A=ylg-'B=zlh- C, 

Ex. 4. Let two points P, Q be so situated that a principal axis at P intersects a 
principal axis at Q. Then if two planes be drawn at P and Q perpendicular to 
these principal axes, their intersection will be a principal axis at the point where it 
is cut by the plane containing the principal axes at P and Q. [Mr Townsend.] 

For let the principal axes at P, Q meet any principal plane at the centre of 
gravity in p, 9, and let the perpendicular planes cut the same principal plane in 
LNf MN, Also let the perpendicular planes intersect each other in RN, Then 
RN is perpendicular to the plane containing the points P, Q, p, q. Also since the 
polars of p and q are LN, MN, it follows that pq is the polar of the point N, Hence 
the straight line RN satisfies the criterion of the last Article. 

Ex. 5. If P be any point in a principal plane at the centre of gravity, then 
eveiy axis which passes through P, and is a principal axis at some point, lies in one 
of two perpendicular planes. One of these planes is the principal plane at the 
centre of gravity, and the other is a plane perpendicular to the polar line of P with 
regard to the focal conic. Also the locus of all the points Q at which QP is a prin- 
cipal axis is a circle passing through P and having its centre in the principal plane. 
[Mr Townsend.] 

Ex. 6. The edge of regression of the developable surface which is the envelope 
of the normal planes of any line of curvature drawn on a confocal quadrio is a 
curve such that all its tangents are principal axes at some point in each. 

62. Locus of equal Moments. To find the locus of the 
points at which two principal moments of inertia are equal to each 
other. 

The principal moments at any point P are 

If we equate /i and /, we have A = 0» and the point P must 
lie on the elliptic focal conic of the ellipsoid of gyration. 

If we equate /, and /, we have Di = D,, so that P is an um- 
bilicus of any ellipsoid confocal with the ellipsoid of gyration. 
The locus of these umbilici is the hyperbolic focal conic. 

In the first of these cases we have X = — (7, and Da is the semi- 
diameter of the focal conic conjugate to OP, Hence 2),* + OP* = 
sum of squares of semi-axes ^A — G-hB — C. The three principal 
moments are therefore /i = /q = OP^ + (7, Ii = A + B--C, and the 
axis of unequal moment is a tangent to the focal conic. 

The second case may be treated in the same way by using 
a confocal hyperboloid, we therefore have /, = /, = OP^ + -o, 
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Ii^ A + C^B, and the axis of unequal moment is a tangent 
to the focal conic. 

These results foUow also by combming Arts. 57 and 58. The oone which 
envelopes the ellipsoid of gyration and has its vertex at P must by these articles be 
a right cone if two principal moments at P are equal. But we know from solid 
geometry that this only happens when the vertex lies on a focal conic, and the un- 
equal axis is then a tangent to that conic. 

63. To find the curves on any confocal quadrie at which a principal moment of 
inertia is equal to a given quantity I. 

Firstly, The moment of inertia about a normal to a confocal quadrie is 
OP^-X* If this be constant, we have OP constant, and therefore the required 
curve is the intersection of that quadrie with a concentric sphere. Such a curve is 
a sphero-conic. 

Secondly. Let us consider those points at which the moment of inertia about a 
tangent is constant. 

CSonstruct any two confocals whose semi-major axes are a and a'. Draw any 
two tangent planes to these which cut each other at right angles. The moment of 
inertia about their intersection is the sum of the moments of inertia with regard to 
the two planes, and is therefore B-^C-A + a^-^a'^. Thus the moments of inertia 
about the intersections of perpendicular tangent planes to the same covfocals are equal 
to each other. 

Let a, a\ a" be the semi-major axes of the three confocals which meet at any 
point P, then since confocals cut at right angles the moment of inertia about a 
tangent to the intersection of the confocals a', a" is I^ = P + C - ^ + a'' + a"^. 

The intersection of these two confocals is a line of curvature on either. Hence 
the moments of inertia about the tangents to any line of curvature are equal to one 
another; and the*e tangents are principal axes at the point of contact. 

On the quadrie a draw a tangent PT making angles and Jt-^ with the 
tangents to the lines of curvature at the point of contact P. If I,, I, be the 
moments about the tangents to these lines of curvature, the moment of inertia 
about the tangent PT = I, cos' -his sin' 

= P -F C - J + (a'" -I- a«) cos30 + (a« + a") sinV. 
But, along a geodesic on the quadrie a, a'^sin^^-f a'^^cos'^ is constant. Hence the 
moments of inertia about the tangents to any geodesic on the quadrie are equal to 
each other. 

64. Ex. 1. If a straight line touch any two confocals whose semi-major axes 
are a, a\ the moment of inertia about it is P -i- C - ^ +a'-ha''. 

Ex. 2. When a body is referred to its principal axes at the centre of gravity, 
show how to find the co-ordinates of the point P at which the three principal 
moments are equal to the three given quantities Ii^I^^I^. [JuUien's Problem.] 

The elliptic co-ordinates of P are evidently a^^l^^I^+I^-I^-B-C-^A) &c.; 
and the co-ordinates (x, y, z) may then be found by Dr Salmon's formulas, 

~(A-B)(A-C) 
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"- *• ^^ ^''o fhiwi at ri^t angles toaoh two confocab whoae semi-major 
•» «. **: aai Wt a. a' be the Talaes of a, a' for confocaU touching the inter- 
oi tbe pisMs: ^bm «i«+a'«=a"+a'«, and the prodact of inertia with regard 
to the two pbiMs » ^a^^-a%^. 



, ^Pfc»«HSMii»i taBiittSk The loens of all those points at which one of 
tile piineipal moaMnta of inertia of the body U equal to a given quantity is caUed 
*n <yMswMam^ Mr^iice. 

To find the enoatioii to sotih a soHaoe we have only to put I^ constant, this 
gives \=;ri-> /. Subeuiuting in tibe equation to the confocal quadric, the equation 
to the sttiliMM b«MiiMa 

Through ai^ i^oiut ^ on an e^uiuomental surface describe a confocal quadric 
such that the pcnwiiiai aua ia a tanieenl to a line of curvature on the quadric. By 
Ar^ 6SK one of tlw iutoraeetiottH <.^ the equimomental surface and this quadric is the 
line of Qurvatui^ H<moe the priucipal axis at P about which the moment of inertia 
le Z is a taiigt^iu to tlw g^uiUhMMntal surface. 

A^aiu, i\Ht«4tih)t tbt) ^miIoinU s|uaiiric through P such that the principal axis is 
^ uoriiial la l\ Uh)|| v>ih» v»l ih« iuUnmviuuis of the momental surface and this 
quaJ^io is Uiv :«|aHM%>>g^w lKv%«u^ l\ The normal to the quadric, being the 
priiMi^ aNMv* \\^ !UKt ^i/evi sKv^wu lo Ih» a tangent to the surface. Hence the 
**^^«*t (4iuh» k» ihv ^uiiiK»Me4^lal nuitWiM^ is Hie plane which contains the normal 
to thu i(u^iYK) )ukI Uw tau^^vHi K* the »|fcher\» -conic. 

I'tk vhi^x^ ;4 )HM|^MKh«HA)iM <^v«a iKe ceiUi^ O on this tangent plane we may follow 
K\K'hU\ imUv I^K*^ t^t^ a tai^^mi K* iW s|^hcr\^conw% dn^p a perpendicular from 

sM /*** . th)k th Uw >*JUw* wv^K-A v^*\ Nvaxw rr IS a tangent to the sphere. At 
** ui Ui^> tiy*^,,HU ^iiHwe a\f^% a yv^^Hrt^auniUr to Pl\ Uii* is the normal PQ to the 
qMawUki\ bNvMM I * vh^^ A >v*Vv^<vwUv v V ^^* *^ ttwmaU then OQiba normal to 

^ ^t^U^yUt )4lUHK tW^VV It^\>« vSMkM^Ms'li%vi\t 

V ^ \ .»M -.SM xNt ■**• ,^**<.#.M*^Mv»C «K^v wk^ fitrumettr u I, and OQ 
• •K^^ii.ii.Wn* K^ .V .^-*>*v ^ ¥^ K«y^« W-*^. tktn Pii U thf principal 

VH.^ .^VUUKVW,v**N^ *-^4»%^V WNv^*^ ^^v*l^^^ >**^ "W^^** ^^^^ ^ ^ «~*^ 
aw4 iUv HUMKM. w*u,.,W vMv^^M, .. .4 «w*ua al the centre of gravity. The general 
iwui .V4 u^.. ,,,uHvv *H ^s^ ^i.^-t K^^^** K^ ^wvU 4 uttuute aisi*u-eH>tt here. It consists 
s^ ivKx. .U.v*M. >.tv^^* >.NV^»^ -^ v^^Mvy*^.w .»^^ whA a spheroid when two of the 
W*.n. v^W ^u...w*.^ i. Cu .^^.w xa ^^x.V a.v v^uhI. When the principal moments 

v*^ U» .>^o 0..v^ -^v* M ^ ^^u. .- m tbv WiMie vrf the greatest and least 

vj...... V .v.. . . ^u^s-^ vK-v «^^ the .M.^^. l>raw any tiuigent plan^ 

1 u V. w^^. ^* iAX x^xvu ^^fc t^v c^«tv>i be ttkoce than three 
.^,,vv. ^.^ ^V. ^ ^-^ ,^^;,; J^,,:^t Cvv be v^^uai, ana then the loeu. of the 

•vi. vi S^O^." '-•- V ^ ^^^ ^'•^"^ ^^ ^ ""^o.^ P^i <^ Ues on 
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(2) The two sheets have a oommon tangent plane which toaohes the sarfaoe 
along a curve. This carve is a circle whose plane is perpendicular to the plane of 
greatest and least moments. Let OP* be a perpendicular from on the plane 
of the circle, then P' is a point on the oirde. If 12 be any other point on the circle 
the principal axis at 12 is RP*, Thus there is a circular ring of points, at each of 
which the principal axis passes through the same point, and the moments of inertia 
about these principal axes are all equal. 

The equation to the equimomental surface may also be used for the purpose 
of finding the three principal moments at any point whose co-ordinates (x, y, z) are 
given. If we clear the equation of fractions, we have to determine I a cubic whose 
roots are the three principal moments. 

Thus let it be required to find the locus of all those points at which any 
symmetrical function of the three principal moments is equal to a given quantity. 
We may express this symmetrical function in terms of the coefficients of the cubic 
by the usual rules, and the equation to the locus is found. 

Ex. 1. If an equimomental surface cut a quadric confocal with the ellipsoid 
of gyration at the centre of gravity, then the intersections are a sphero-conic and a 
line of curvature. But, if the quadric be an ellipsoid, these cannot be both real. 

For if the surface cut the ellipsoid in both, let P be a point on the line of curva- 
ture, and P* a point on the sphero-conic, then by Art. 69, OP^-\-D^^OP^, which 
is less than A+\. But 0P«+Di«+Da«=^+P + C + 3X, therefore D,«>P + C-I-2X, 
which is >il+2X. Hence D2>the greatest radius vector of the ellipsoid, which 
is impossible. 

Ex. 2. Find the locus of all those points in a body at which 

(1) the sum of the principal moments is equal to a given quantity /, 

(2) the sum of the products of the principal moments taken two and two 
together is equal to I^, (3) the product of the principal moments is equal to />. 

The results are (1) by Art. 13, a sphere whose radius is {(I- -4 - B - C')/if}', 

(2) by Art. 65, the surface 

(3) the surface A'B^C - A'yH^ - P'z«j^ - CarV - 2aB»yV=I«, 
where ^1'=^ +y'+£^ with similar expressions for B', C. 



CHAPTER IL 



d'alembert's principle, etc. 



66. The principles, by which the motion of a single particle 
under the action of given forces can be determined, will be found 
discussed in any treatise on dynamics of a particle. These prin- 
ciples are called the three laws of motion. It is shown that if 
(x, y, z) be the co-ordinates of the particle at any time t referred 
to three rectangular axes fixed in space, m its mass, X, F, Z the 
foi-ces resolved parallel to the axes, the motion may be found by 
solving the simultaneous equations, 

If we regard a rigid body as a collection of material particles 
connected by invariable relations, we may write down the equa- 
tions of the several particles in accordance with the principles just 
stated. The forces on each particle are however no longer known, 
some of them being due to the mutual actions of the particles. 

We assume (1) that the action between two particles is along 
the line which joins them, (2) that the action and reaction between 
any two are equal and opposite. Suppose there are n particles, 
then there will be ^n equations, and, as shown in any treatise 
on statics, 3n — 6 unknown reactions. To find the motion it will 
be necessary, to eliminate these unknown quantities. We shall 
thus obtain six resulting equations, and these will be shown, 
a little further on, to be sufficient to determine the motion of 
the body. 

When there are several rigid bodies which mutually act and 
react on each other the problem becomes still more complicated. 
But it is unnecessary for us to consider in detail either this or the 
preceding case, for D'Alembert has proposed a method by which 
all the necessary equations may be obtained without writing down 
the equations of motion of the several particles, and without 
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making any assumption as to the nature of the mutual actions 
except the following, which may be regarded as a natural conse- 
quence of the laws of motion : 

The internal actions and reaxAions of any system of rigid bodies 
in motion are in equilibrium amongst themselves, 

67. To explain UAlemhert's principle. 

In the application of this principle it will be convenient to 
use the tenn effective force, which may be defined as follows. 

When a particle is moving as part of a rigid body, it is acted 
on by the external impressed forces and also by the molecular 
reactions of the other particles. If we consider this particle to 
be separated from the rest of the body, and all these forces re- 
moved, there is some one force which, under the same initial 
conditions, would make it move in the same way as before. 
This force is called the efifective force on the particle. It is 
evidently the resultant of the impressed and molecular forces on 
the particle. 

Let m be the mass of the particle, (a?, y, z) its co-ordinates 
referred to any fixed rectangular axes at the time t The accele- 
rations of the particle are -, - , t^- and , ^ . Let / be the 

resultant of these, then, as explained in dynamics of a particle, 
the effective force is measured by mf 

Let F be the resultant of the impressed forces, R the resultant 
of the molecular forces on the particle. Then m/* is the resultant 
of F and R. Hence if mf be reversed, the three F, R and m/*are 
in equilibrium. 

We may apply the same reasoning to every particle of each 
body of the system. We thus have a group of forces similar to jR, 
a group similar to F, and a group similar to mf the three groups 
forming a system of forces in equilibrium. Now by D'Alembert's 
principle the group R will itself form a system of forces in equili- 
brium. Whence it follows that the group jP will be in equilibrium 
with the group mf Hence 

If forces equal to the effective forces but acting in exactly opposite 
directions were applied at each point of tlie system these would be in 
equilibrium with tlie impressed forces. 

By this principle the solution of a dynamical problem is 
reduced to that of a problem in statics. The process is as 
follows. We first choose some quantities by means of which the 
position of the system in space maybe determined. We then express 
the effective forces on each element in terms of these quantities. 
These, when reversed, will be in equilibrium with the given impressed 

R. D. 4 
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forces. Lastly, the equations of motion for each body may be 
formed, as is usually done in statics, by resolving in three direc- 
tions and taking moments about three straight lines. 

68. Before the pablioation of D*Alembert*s principle a vast number of dynamical 
problems had been solved. These may be found scattered through the early 
volumes of the Memoirs of St Petersburg, Berlin and Paris, in the works of John 
Bernoulli and the Opuseula of Euler. They require for the most part the determi- 
nation of the motions of several bodies with or without weight which push or pull 
each other by means of threads or levers to which they are fastened or along which 
they can glide, and which having a certain impulse given them at first are then left 
to themselves or are compelled to move in given lines or surfaces. 

The postulate of Huyghens, <*that if any weights are put in motion by the force 
of gravity they cannot move so that the centre of gravity of them all shall rise 
higher than the place from which it descended," was generally one of the principles 
of the solution : but other principles were always needed in addition to this, and 
it required the exercise of ingenuity and skill to detect the most suitable in each 
case. Such problems were for some time a sort of trial of strength among mathe- 
maticians. The Traiti de dynamique published by D'Alembert in 1743 put an end 
to this kind of challenge by supplying a direct and general method of resolving, or 
at least throwing into equations, any imaginable problem. The mechanical diffi- 
culties were in this way reduced to difficulties of pure mathematics. See Montucla, 
Vol. in. page 615, or WhewelPs version in his Hittory of the Inductive Sciences. 

D'Alembert uses the following words: — ** Soient /I, £, C, &c, les corpe qui com- 
posent le systdme, et supposous qu*on leur ait imprim^ les mouvemens a, 6, c, &c. 
qu'ils soient forc^, k cause de leur action mutuelle, de changer dans les mouvemens 

a, b, c, &Q* n est dair qu'on pent regarder le mouvement a imprim6 au corps A 
oomme compost du mouvement a, qu'il a pris, et d*un autre mouvement a ; qn'on 
pent de mdme regarder les mouvemens 6, c, &c. comme composes des mouvemens 

b, j8; 0, 7; &o., d*oi!i il s*ensuit que le mouvement des corps A^ B, C, <fec. entr'eux 
auroit M le mdme, si au lieu de leur donner les impulsions a, 5, c, on leur ett 
donn6 4-la-fois les doubles impulsions a, a ; b, )9 ; <&c. Or par la supposition les 
corps A, B,Cf ^. ont pris d'eux-mdmes les mouvemens a, b, c, Ac, done les mouve- 
mens a, /3, 7, &o. doivent dtre tels qu*ils ne d^rangent rien dans les mouvemens 
a, b, c, &c. c*est-&-dire que si les corps n*avoient re^u que les mouvemens a, /3, 7, 
&c, ces mouvemens auroient d(k se ddtruire mutuellement, et le systdme demeurer 
en repos. De \k r^sulte le principe suivant pour trouver le mouvement de plusienrs 
corps qui agissent les nns sur les autres. D6composez les mouvemens a, 5, c, <S:c. 
imprimis k chaque corps, chacun en deux autres a, a; b, j8; c, 7; <fec. qui soient 
tels que si Ton n'eftt imprimd aux corps que les mouvemens a, b, c, &c. ils eussent 
pu conserver les mouvemens sans se nuire r^iproquement ; et que si on ne leur etit 
imprim^ que les mouvemens a, /3, 7, <ftc. le systdme fdt demeur^ en repos ; il est 
clair que a, b, c, <fec. seront les mouvemens que ces corps prendront en vertu de leur 
action. Ge qu'il falloit trouver." 

69. The following remarks on D'Alembert's principle have 
been supplied by Sir Q. Airy : 

I have seen some statements of or remarks on this principle which appear 
to me to be erroneous. The principle itself is not a new physical principle, nor 
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any addition to existing physical principles; but is a convenient principle of 
combination of mechanical considerations, which results in a comprehensive 
process of great elegance. 

The tacit idea, which dominates through the investigation, is this: — ^That 
every mass of matter in any complex mechanical combination may be conceived as 
containing in itself two distinct properties : — one that of connexion in itself, of 
susceptibility to pressure-force, and of connexion with other such masses, but not of 
inertia nor of impressions of momentum : — ^the other that of discrete molecules of 
matter, held in their places by the connexion-frame, susceptible to externally 
impressed momentum, and possessing inertia. The union produces an imponderable 
skeleton, carrying ponderable particles of matter. 

Now the action of external momentum -forces on any one i>artiole tends to 
produce a certain momentum-acceleration in that particle, which (generally) is 
not allowed to produce its ftill effect. And what prevents it from producing its 
full effect? It is the pressure of the skeleton-frame, which pressure will be 
measured by the difference between the impressed momentum-acceleration and 
the actual momentum-acceleration for the same. Thus every part of the skeleton 
sustains a pressure-force depending on that difference of momenta. And the 
whole mechanical system, however complicated, may now be conceived as a system 
of skeletons, each sustaining pressure-forces, and (by virtue of their combination) 
each impressing forces on the others. 

And what will be the laws of movement resulting from this connexion? The 
forces are pressure-forces, acting on imponderable skeletons, and they must balance 
according to the laws of statical equilibrium. For if they did not, there would 
be instantaneous change from the understood motion, which change would be 
accompanied with instantaneous change of momentum-acceleration of the mole- 
cules, that would produce different pressures corresponding to equilibrium. (It 
is to be remarked that momentum cannot be changed instantaneously, but 
momentum-acceleration can be changed instantaneously.) 

We come thus to the conclusion that, taking for every molecule the dif- 
ference between the impressed momentum-acceleration and the actual momentum- 
acceleration, those differences through the entire machine will statically balance. 
And — combining in one group all the impressed momentum -accelerations, and in 
another group all the actual momentum-accelerations — ^it is the same as saying that 
the impressed momentum-accelerations through the entire machine will balance the 
actual momenttmi-aocelerations through the entire machine. This is the usual 
expression of D'Alembert's principle. 

70. The ordinary notation for the successive differential co- 
eflBcients of a function is very convenient when we are not always 
using the same independent variable. In a treatise on dynamics 
the time is usually the independent variable, and it is unnecessary 
to be continually calling attention to that fact. For this reason 
it is usual to represent the successive differential coefficients with 
regard to the time by accents or dots or some other marks placed 
over the dependent variable. It will be convenient to restrict the 
dot notation to represent differentiations with regard to the time 

die oPx 

solely, thus i and & will be simply abbreviations for ^ and -^^ . 

4—2 
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other two confocals are tangents to the lines of curvature on the 
ellipsoid, and are also parallel to the principal diameters of the 
diametral section made by a plane parallel to the tangent plane at 
P. And if Di, D^ be these principal semi-diameters, we know that 

Hence, if through any point P we describe the quadric 

^-4.^ 4.-^ -1 

the axes of co-ordinates being the principal axes at the centre 
of gravity, then the principal axes at P are the normal to this 
quadric, and parallels to the axes of the diametral section made 
by a plane parallel to the tangent plane at P. And if these axes 
be 2jDi and 2i)„ the principal moments at P are 

OP'-X, OP'-X + A", OP'-X + D^^ 

Ex. If two bodies have the same centre of gravity, the same principal axes at 
^ the centre of gravity and the differences of ttieir principal momentt equal, each to 
each, then these bodies have the same principal axes at all points. 

60. Condition that a line should be a principal azii. 

The aaea of co-ordinates being the principal aoces at the centre of 
gravity it is required to express the condition that any given straight 
line may be a principal axis at some point in its length and to find 
that point. 

Let the equations to the given straight line be 

^"/^y-g^^^-^ ; (1)^ 

I m n 



OQ is an axis of the section. For draw through T a section parallel to the 
diametral section, and let O' be its centre, and let O'F' be a perpendicular from O' 
on the tangent plane which touches at T. Then OQ, OT' and OP are in one 
plane. Now consider the section whose centre is (X ; (XF' is the perpendicular on 
the tangent to an ellipse whose point of contact is T. Hence OT', OT do not 
coincide nnless C/Y' be the direction of the axis of the ellipse. But this section 
is similar to the diametral section to which it was drawn parallel. Hence OQ 
is an axis of the diametral section. 

Let PR be a straight line drawn throngh P parallel to OQ to meet in R the 
tangent plane which touches in T, Then RP, RT are two tangents at right angles 
to the ellipse PQT, Hence 

Oi2*=: sum of the squares of the semi-axes of the ellipse = OP' + OQ^ 
because OP, OQ are conjugate diameters. 

The moment of inertia about PR, a perpendicular to a tangent plane, has 
been proved above to be 0R*-\, hence the moment of inertia about a parallel 
through P to the axis OQ is OP^-^-OQ^-X 
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then it must be a normal to some quadric 

^ t Z^ ^ /n\ 



^+X 5+X C + X 
at the point at which the straight line is a principal axis. 

Hence comparing the equation of the normal to (2) with (1), we 

^*^« zU^'*^' 5Tx='*"^' cTx^'*" ^^^ 

These six equations must be satisfied by the same values of x^ y, z, 
X and /i. Substituting for x, y, z from (3) in (1), we get 

Equating the values of fi given by these equations we have 

f^S. 9_^h. ^^f 

I m m n n I ... 

• \^)' 



This clearly amounts to only one equation, and is the required 
condition that the straight line should be a principal axis at some 
point in its length. 

Substituting for x, y, z from (3) in (2), we have 

X(P +m« + n«) = — ,-(^i« + £m« + Cn«), 

which gives one value only to X. The values of X and /i having 
been found, equations (3) will determine x, y, z the co-ordinates of 
the point at which the straight line is a principal axis. 

The geometrical meaning of this condition may be found by the following 
considerations, which were given by Mr Townsend in the Mathematical Journal. 
The normal and tangent plane at every point of a quadric will meet any principal 
plane in a point and a straight line, which are pole and polar with regard to the 
focal conic in that plane. Hence, to find whether any assumed straight line is 
a principal axis or not, draw any plane perpendicular to the straight line and 
produce both the straight line and the plane to meet any principal plane at the 
centre of gravity. If the line of intersection of the plane be parallel to the polar 
line of the point of intersection of the straight line with respect to the focal conic, 
the straight line will be a principal axis, if otherwise it will not be so. And the 
point at which it is a principal axis may be found by drawing a plane through the 
polar line perpendicular to the straight line. The point of intersection is the 
required point. 

The analytical condition (4) exactly expresses the fact that the polar line is 
parallel to the intersection of the plane. 

61. Ex. 1. Show that the straight line a (x - a) = 6 (y - 5) = e (z - c) is at some 
point in its length a principal axis of an ellipsoid whose semi-axes are a^. 
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Ex. 2. Show that any straight line drawn on a lamina is a principal axis of that 
lamina at some point. Where is this point if the straight line pass through the 
centre of gravity? 

Ex. 8. Given a plane fx-^gy + hz- 1^0, there is always some point in it at 
which it is a principal plane. Also this point is its intersection with the straight 
]mexlf'-A=ylg-B=zlh-C, 

Ex. 4. Let two points P, Q be so situated that a principal axis at P intersects a 
principal axis at Q. Then if two planes be drawn at P and Q perpendicular to 
these principal axes, their intersection will be a principal axis at the point where it 
is out by the plane containing the principal axes at P and Q, [Mr Townsend.] 

For let the principal axes at P, Q meet any principal plane at the centre of 
gravity in p, 9, and let the perpendicular planes cut the same principal plane in 
LN, MS. Also let the perpendicular planes intersect each other in RN, Then 
RS is perpendicular to the plane containing the points P, Q, p, 9. Also since the 
polars of p and q are LN^ MN, it follows that pq is the polar of the point N. Hence 
the straight line RN satisfies the criterion of the last Article. 

Ex. 5. If P be any point in a principal plane at the centre of gravity, then 
every axis which passes through P, and is a principal axis at some point, lies in one 
of two perpendicular planes. One of these planes is the principal plane at the 
centre of gravity, and the other is a plane perpendicular to the polar line of P with 
regard to the focal conic. Also the locus of all the points Q at which QP is a prin- 
cipal axis is a circle passing through P and having its centre in the principal plane. 
[Mr Townsend.] 

Ex. 6. The edge of regression of the developable surface which is the envelope 
of the normal planes of any line of curvature drawn on a oonfocal quadrio is a 
curve such that all its tangents are principal axes at some point in each. 

62. Locus of equal Moments. To find the locus of the 
points at which two principal moments of inertia are equal to each 
other. 

The principal moments at any point P are 

If we equate /, and /, we have A = 0, and the point P must 
lie on the elliptic focal conic of the ellipsoid of gyrsktion. 

If we equate /, and /, we have A = A* so that P is an um- 
bilicus of any ellipsoid confocal with the ellipsoid of gyration. 
The locus of these umbilici is the hyperbolic focal conic. 

In the first of these cases we have \ = — G, and Da is the semi- 
diameter of the focal conic conjugate to OP. Hence Dj*+ 0P*=^ 
sum of squares of semi-axes — A—G-^B — C. The three principal 
moments are therefore /i = /a = OP^ + 0, It=A + B^C, and the 
axis of unequal moment is a tangent to the focal conic. 

The second case may be treated in the same way by using 
a confocal hjrperboloid, we therefore have J, = /, = OP* + 5, 
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Ii^A+C — B, and the axis of unequal moment is a tangent 
to the focal conic. 

These results foUow also by combining Arts. 57 and 58. The oone which 
envelopes the ellipsoid of gyration and has its vertex at P must by these articles be 
a right cone if two principal moments at P are equal. But we know from solid 
geometry that this only happens when the vertex lies on a focal conic, and the un* 
equal axis is then a tangent to that conic. 

63. To find the curves on any eonfocal quadrie at which a principal moment of 
inertia it equal to a given quantity I. 

Firstly. The moment of inertia about a normal to a eonfocal quadrie is 
OP^-X, If this be constant, we have OP constant, and therefore the required 
curve is the intersection of that quadrie with a concentric sphere. Such a curve is 
a sphero-conic. 

Secondly, Let us consider those points at which the moment of inertia about a 
tangent is constant. 

Ck>n8truct any two confocals whose semi-major axes are a and a'. Draw any 
two tangent planes to these which cut each other at right angles. The moment of 
inertia about their intersection is the sum of the moments of inertia with regard to 
the two planes, and is therefore B-^C-A-^a^-^a^, Thus the moments of inertia 
about the intersections of perpendicular tangent planes to the same cof^focals are equal 
to each other. 

Let a, a\ a" be the semi-major axes of the three confocals which meet at any 
point P, then since confocals cut at right angles the moment of inertia about a 
tangent to the intersection of the confocals a', a" is Ii=B + C-A-^a'^'\- a'\ 

The intersection of these two confocals is a line of curvature on either. Hence 
the moments of inertia about the tangents to any line of curvature are equal to one 
another; and the*e tangents are principal axes at the point of contact. 

On the quadrie a draw a tangent PT making angles and (t-^ with the 
tangents to the lines of curvature at the point of contact P. If I,, J, be the 
moments about the tangents to these lines of curvature, the moment of inertia 
about the tangent PT = J, cos' ^+1^ sin' 

= B+ C - J 4- (a"2-|-a2) cos«0 + (a«-ho'«) 8iu«0. 

But, along a geodesic on the quadrie a, a^^sin'^-ha^'cos'^ is constant. Hence the 
moments of inertia about the tangents to any geodesic on the quadrie are equal to 
each other, 

64. Ex. 1. If a straight line touch any two confocals whose semi-major axes 
are a, a\ the moment of inertia about it ia B + C-A+a^+a'^. 

Ex. 2. When a body is referred to its principal axes at the centre of gravity, 
show how to find the co-ordinates of the point P at which the three principal 
moments are equal to the three given quantities Ii, I^, I^. [JuUien's Problem.] 

The elliptic co-ordinates of P are evidently a"= J (Ij-f-Ij-Ij-B-C-i-ii) &c.; 
and the co-ordinates (x, y^ z) may then be found by Dr Salmon's formulie, 

^ '-{A-B)(A-C)^'^' 
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Ex. S. Let two planes at right angles toaeh two oonfocalB whose semi-major 
axes are a, a! ; and let a, a' be the Tallies of a, a' for oonfocals touching the inter- 
section of the planes; then a*-i-a''=a'-(-a^, and the prodact of inertia with regard 
to the two planes is (a^i'* - a^**)*. 



65. BqnlmoBMtttal 0arflbosu The loens of all those points at which one of 
the principal moments of inertia of the body is equal to a giTen quantity is called 
an tquivMVMnXal mrfaee. 

To find the equation to such a surface we have only to put Ij constant, this 
gives Xsr* - /. Substituting in the equation to the oonfbcal quadric, the equation 
to the surface becomes 

x« y» i« 

Through any point P on an equimomental suHaoe describe a oonfocal quadric 
such that the principal axis is a tangent to a line of currature on the quadric. By 
Art. 68, one of the intersections of the equimomental surfsce and this quadric is the 
line of curvature. Hence the principal axis at P about which the moment of inertia 
is I is a tangent to the equimomental surface. 

Again, construct the oonfocal quadric through P such that the principal axis is 
a normal at P, then one of the interfl^ctions of the momental surface and this 
quadric is the sphero-conic through P. The normal to the quadric, being the 
principal axis, has just been shown to be a tangent to the surface. Hence the 
tangent plane to the equimomental suHaoe is the plane which contains the normal 
to the quadric and the tangent to the sphero-conic. 

To draw a perpendicular from the centre O on this tangent plane we may follow 
Euclid's rule. Take PP* a tangent to the sphero-conic, drop a perpendicular from 
O on PP't this is the radius vector OP^ because PP* is a tangent to the sphere. At 
P in the tangent plane draw a perpendicular to PP*, tbie is the normal PQ to the 
quadric. From O drop a perpendicular OQ on this normal, then OQ is a normal to 
the tangent plane. Hence this construction: 

If P he any point <m an equimomental iurface whou parameter is I, and OQ 
a perpendicular from the centre on the tangent plane, then PQ is the principal 
axis at P about which the moment of inertia is I, 

The equimomental surface becomes Fresnel's wave surface when I is greater 
than the greatest principal moment of inertia at the centre of gravity. The general 
form of the surface is too well known to need a minute discussion here. It consists 
of two sheets, which become a concentric sphere and a spheroid when two of the 
principal moments at the centre of gravity are equal. When the principal moments 
are unequal, there are two singularities in the surface. 

(1) The two sheets meet at a point P in the plane of the greatest and least 
moments. At P there is a tangent cone to the surface. Draw any tangent plane 
to this cone, and let OQ be a perpendicular from the centre of gravity O on this 
tangent plane. Then PQ is a principal axis at P. Thus there are an infinite 
number of principal axes at P because an infinite number of tangent planes can be 
drawn to the cone. But at any given point there cannot be more than three 
principal axes unless two of the principal axes be equal, and then the locus of the 
principal axes is a plane. Hence the point P is situated on a focal conic, and the 
locus of all the lines PQ is a normal plane to the conic. The point Q lies on 
A sphere whose diameter is OP, hence the locus of Q is a drole. 
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(2) The two sheets have a oommon tangent plane which touches the surface 
along a onrve. This carve is a circle whose plane is perpendicular to the plane of 
greatest and least moments. Let OP* be a perpendicular from O on the plane 
of the circle, then P' is a point on the circle. If 12 be any other point on the circle 
the principal axis at 12 is RP*. Thus there is a circular ring of points, at each of 
which the principal axis passes through the same point, and the moments of inertia 
about these principal axes are all equal. 

The equation to the equimomental surface may also be used for the purpose 
of finding the three principal moments at any point whose co-ordinates (x, y, z) are 
given. If we clear the equation of fractions, we have to determine I a cubic whose 
roots are the three principal moments. 

Thus let it be required to find the locus of all those points- at which any 
symmetrical function of the three principal moments is equal to a given quantity. 
We may express this symmetrical function in terms of the coefficients of the cubic 
by the usual rules, and the equation to the locus is found. 

Ex. 1. If an equimomental surface cut a quadric confocal with the ellipsoid 
of gyration at the centre of gravity, then the intersections are a sphero-conic and a 
line of curvature. But, if the quadric be an ellipsoid, these cannot be both real. 

For if the surface cut the ellipsoid in both, let P be a point on the line of curva- 
ture, and y a point on the sphero-conic, then by Art. 59, OP^+D^^OP^^ which 
is less than A-\-\, But OP«+Di>+Dj«=-4-|-B-hC+8X, therefore Z)j>>B+C + 2X, 
which is >A + 2\, Hence D,>the greatest radius vector of the ellipsoid, which 
is impossible. 

Ex. 2. Find the locus of all those points in a body at which 

(1) the sum of the principal moments is equal to a given quantity /, 

(2) the sum of the products of the principal moments taken two and two 
together is equal to P, (8) the product of the principal moments is equal to /'. 

The results are (1) by Art. 18, a sphere whose radius is {{I-A~B~ C)IM}\ 

(2) by Art. 65, the surface 

(ji^^yi+z^^+{A + B-{-C)(x^+y^+z^)+Aii? + By^ + Cz*+AB + BC+CA=iP, 

(3) the surface A'B'C - A'yH^ - Rz^x^ - CxY - 2a«yV= J», 
^ere A'^A-^-y^+z*, with similar expressions for B', C. 
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axes meeting at the centre of gravity. A general expression for 
the moment of the effective forces about any straight hne through 
the centre of gravity cannot be conveniently investigated at this 
stfi^e. Different expressions will be found advantageous under 
different circumstancea There are three cases to which attention 
should be particularly directed: (1) that of a body turning 
about an axis fixed in the body and fixed in space ; (2) that of 
motion in two dimensions, and (3) Eiilers expression when the 
body is turning about a fixed point. These will be found at the 
beginnings of the third and fourth chapters and in the fifth chapter 
respectively. 

76. Let a rigid body be taming about any point O fixed in the body, sach as 
the centre of gravity. Let 0(, O17, O^ be a new set of rectangular axes fixed in the 
body. Then the ordinary formuls for transformation of axes give 

where the direction-cosines {Imn) (X/Ay) are functions of the time. We see therefore 
that the angular momentum 

2w iy'z' - z'y') = AZvx^ + BlLmi^ + CLm^ + Ac. 

where A = l\- X/, and B, C &q, are similar functions of the direction-cosines. Now 
Sm^, 'Lmrp (fee. and also the coefficients A, B, &o, would be the same for any system 
of particles equimomental to the given body. We therefore infer that the moment 
of the effective forces of a rigid body about any straight line is the same as that for 
any equimomental system which moves with the body. 

In the same way we may show that the resolved parts of the effective forces are 
the same. Hence in calculating the effective forces of a rigid body we may replace 
it by any convenient equimomental system which is rigidly connected with it, 

77. The quantity Imixy-^ysb) expresses the moment of the 
momentum about the axis of z. It is called the angular inovientum 
of the system about the axis of z. There is another interpretation 
which can be given to it. If we transform to polar co-ordinates, 
we have ay — yx^ r^fi. 

Now ^dO is the elementary area described round the origin 
ill the time dt by the projection of the particle on the plane of xy. 
If twice this polar area be multiplied by the mass of the particle, 
it is called the area conserved by the particle in the time at round 
the axis of z. Hence 



^ ( dy dx\ 



is called the area conserved by the system in a unit of time, or 
more simply the area conserved. 

78. Three Important Propositions. Summing up the 
results of the articles from 72 onwards, we see that we have 
established three important propositions. 
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Since auy straight line jixei in space may be taken as an axis 
of co-ordinates, the three equations (A) of Art. 72 may be written 
in the tjrpical form 

d /Linear Momentum in any\ _ /Resolved impressedx 

dt \ fixed direction / "" \ force / ' 

For the same reason, the three equations (B) of the same article 
may be written in the typical form 

d /Angular Momentum aboutx _ /Moment of im-\ 

dt\ a fixed straight line / "" \ pressed forces / ' 

Thirdly, we see by Art. 74, that the typical expression for the 
linear momentum may be written 

/Linear Momentum iii\ /Mass x resolved velocity\ 
\ any fixed direction / \ of centre of gravity / ' 
The corresponding typical expression for the angular momentum 
is deferred for the present. ^cr 't. .'. . s ^jf ' [ '^-^'■' ^ - 

79. Independence of Translation and Rotation. We 

may now enunciate two important propositions, which follow at 
once from the preceding results. It will, however, be more useful 
to deduce them fi:om first principles. 

(1) The motion of the centre of gravity of a system acted on by 
any forces is the same as if all the mass were collected at the centre 
of gravity and all the forces were applied at that point parallel to 
meir former directions. 

(2) The motion of a body, acted on by any forces, about its 
centre of gravity is the same as if the centre of gravity were fixed 
and the sams forces acted on the body. 

Taking any one of the equations (A) we have 

Sax ^ -^ 
m-^f-^ 2.mX. 
dt^ 

If X, y, z he the co-ordinates of the centre of gravity, then 

xXm = ^mx ; •*• -n;; 2m = 2fnX, 

ajr 

and the other equations may be treated in a similar manner. 

Since these are the equations which give the motion of a mass 
2m acted on by forces XmX, &c., the first principle is proved. 

Taking any one of the equations (B) we have 

Let a? = S + a;', y = y + y\ z^z -*r z\ then proceeding as in 
Art. 14 or Art. 75 this equation becomes 
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Now the axes of co-ordinates are quite arbitrary, let them be 
so chosen that the centre of gravity is passing through the origin 
at the moment under consideration. Then ^ = 0, ^=0, but dxjdt, 
dyjdt are not necessarily zero. The equation then becomes 

This equation does not contain the co-oi-dinates of the centre 
of gravity and holds at every separate instant of the motion and 
therefore is always true. But this and the two similar equations 
obtained from the other two equations of (B) are exactly the 
equations of moments we should have had if we had regarded the 
centre of gravity as a fixed point and taken it as the origin of 
moments. 

80. These two important propositions are called respectively 
the principles of the conservation of the motions of translation and 
rotation. The first was given by Newton in the fourth corollary 
to the third law of motion, and was afterwards generalized by 
D'Alembert and Montucla. The second is more recent and seems 
to have been discovered about the same time by Euler, Bernoulli 
and the Chevalier d*Arcy. 

Another name has also been given to these resulta Together 
they constitute the pHndple of tlie independence of the motions of 
translation and rotation. The motion of the centre of gravity is 
the same as if the whole mass were collected at that point, and is 
therefore quite independent of the rotation. The motion round 
the centre of gravity is the same as if that point were fixed, and 
is therefore independent of the motion of that point. 

81. By the first principle the problem of finding the motion 
of the centre of gravity of a system, however complex the system 
may be, is reduced to the problem of finding the motion of a 
single particle. By the second the problem of finding the angular 
motion of a free body in space is r^uced to that of determining 
the motion of that body about a fixed point. 

Example of the first principle. In using the first principle 
it should be noticed that the impressed forces are to be applied at 
the centre of gravity parallel to their former directions. Thus, if 
a rigid body be moving under the influence of a central force, the 
motion of the centre of gravity is not generally the same as if the 
whole mass were collected at the centre of gravity and it were 
then acted on by the same central force. What the principle 
asserts is, that, if the attraction of the central force on each 
element of the body be found, the motion of the centre of gravity 
is the same as if these forces were applied at the centre of gravity 
parallel to their original directions. 
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If the impressed forces act always parallel to a fixed straight 
line, or if they tend to fixed centres and vary as the distance from 
those centres, the magnitude and direction of their resultant are 
the same whether we suppose the body collected into its centre of 
gravity or not But in most cases care must be tal^en to find the 
resultant of the impressed forces as they really act on the body 
before it has been collected into its centre of gravity. 

82. Example of the second principle. Let us next con- 
sider an example of the second principle. Suppose the earth to 
be in rotation about some axis through its centre of gravity and 
to be acted on by the attractions of the sun and moon. Then we 
learn, from the second principle, that if the resultant attraction of 
these bodies pass through the centre of gravity of the earth, the 
rotation about the axis will not be in any way affected. In what- 
ever way the centre of gravity of the eai-th may move in space, 
the axis of rotation will have its direction fixed in space and the 
angular velocity will be constant. Two important consequences 
follow immediately from this result. The centre of gravity of the 
earth is known to describe an orbit round the sun, which is very 
nearly in one plane, and the changes of the seasons chiefly depend 
on the inclination of the earth s axis to the plane of motion of the 
centre of the earth. The permanence of the seasons is therefore 
established. Secondly, since the angular velocity is constant, it 
follows that the length of the sidereal day is invariable. 

Strictly speaking the resultant attraction due to any particle of the sun and 
moon does not pass through the centre of gravity of the earth. The reason is that 
the earth is not a perfect sphere whose strata of equal density are concentric 
spheres. But since the ellipticities of these strata are all small the motion of rotation 
of the, earth will be but slightly a£Fected. Nevertheless the sun (for instance) will 
act with unequal forces on those parts of the earth's equator which are nearer to it 
and those more remote. Thus the sun's attraction wiU tend to turn the earth about 
an axis lying in the plane of the equator and which is perpendicular to the radius 
vector of the sun. The general effect of this couple on the rotation of the earth is 
very remarkable. It wiU be proved in a later chapter (1) that the period of rotation 
of the earth is unaltered, (2) that though the direction of the earth's axis is no 
longer fixed in space, yet the axis still preserves, on the whole, the same inclination 
to the plane of the earth's motion round the sun. Thus the permanence of the 
seasons, as far as these causes are concerned, remains unaffected. 

83. Oeneral Method of using D'iUembert's principle. 

The general problem in dynamics to be solved may be stated 
thus. 

Any number of rigid bodies press both against each other and 
against fixed points, curves, or surfaces and are acted on by given 
forces ; find their motion. 

The mode of using D'Alembert's principle for the solution 
may be stated thus. 
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Let x,y,zhe the co-ordinates of the centre of gravity of any 
one of these bodies referred to three rectan^lar axes fixed in 
mpace. Let three other co-ordinates of this body be chosen so 
that the three moments of the momentum of Uie body about 
three rectangular axes fixed in direction and meeting at the 
centre of gravity may be found conveniently in terms of them. 
Let hi,h^h^he these three moments of the momentum, and let M 
be the mass. Then the effective forces of the body are equivalent 

to the three effective forces M -j— , J/ -^ , M ,- and the three 

dP dt^ dl^ 

effective couples -5-*, -57, -rr. The three effective forces act 

at dt dt 

at the centre of gravity parallel to the axes of x, y, s respectively, 

and the three couples act round the three axes about which the 

moments of the momentum were taken. The effective forces of 

all the other bodies of the sjrstein may be expressed in a similar 

manner. 

Then all these effective forces and couples being reversed will 
be in equilibrium with the impressed forces. The equations of 
equilibrium may be found by resolving in such directions and 
taking moments about such straight lines as may be convenient. 
Listead of reversing the effective forces it is usually found more 
convenient to write the impressed and effective forces on opposite 
sides of the equations. 

Taking the bodies separately we may thus obtain by three 
resolutions and three moments six equations of motion for each 
body. 

If two rigid bodies press against each other or against a fixed 
obstacle there may be one or more unknown reactions. But there 
will also be ingeneral as msny equations to express the conditions 
of contact. The mode of writing down these conditions of contact 
will be explained In the chapters which follow. 

Thus we shall have as many equations as there are co-ordinates 
and reactions. But sometimes by a judicious choice of the direc- 
tions in which we resolve, or of the straight lines about which we 
take moments, we may (exactly as in statics) avoid introducing 
some of these reactions into the equations. Tliis will reduce the 
number of equations which have to be formed. We may also 
sometimes avoid these reactions by resolving or taking moments 
for two of the bodies as if they formed for an instant one single 
body. 

These differential equations will then have to be solved. The 
different methods of proceeding will be explained further on. 
Grenerally we can find one integral by a method called the princi- 
ple of Via Viva, A rule will be given to write down this integral 
without previously forming the equations of motion. 
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We have here limited ourselves to the method of forming the 
equation by resolving and taking moments. But we may proceed 
otherwise. Thus Lagrange has given a method of writing down 
the equations of motion by which, amount other advantages, the 
labour of eliminating the reactions is avoided. 

Application of UAlemherfs Principle to impulsive forces, 

84. If a force F act on a particle of mass m always in the 
same direction, the equation of motion is 

^ dv „ 

where v is the velocity of the particle at the time t Let T be the 
interval during which the force acts, and let v, v' be the velocities 
at the beginning and end of that interval. Then 

m(v'-v)=r Fdt 

Now suppose the force F to increase without limit while the 
interval T decreases without limit. Then the integral may have 
a finite limit. Let this limit be P. Then the equation becomes 

The velocity in the interval T has increased or decreased from 
V to v\ Supposing the velocity to have remained finite, let V be 
its greatest value during this interval. Then the space described 
is less than FT. Since this vanishes in the limit the particle has 
not moved during the action of the force F. It has not had time 
to move, but its velocity has been changed from v to v. 

We may consider that a proper measure has been found for a 
force when from that measure we can deduce all .the effects of the 
force. In the case of finite forces we have to determine both the 
change of place and the change in the velocity of the particle. It 
is therefore necessary to divide the whole time of action into 
elementaiy times and determine the effect of the force during 
each of these. But in the case of infinite forces which act for an 
indefinitely short time, the change of place is zero, and the change 
of velocity is the only element to be determined. It is therefore 
more convenient to collect the whole force expended into one 
measure. A force so measured is called an impulse. It may be 
defined as the limit of a force which is infinitely great, but acts 
only during an infinitely short time. There are of course no such 
forces in nature, but there are forces which are very great, and 
act only during a very short time. The blow of a hammer is 
a force of this kind. They may be treated as if they were im- 
pulses, and the results will be more or less correct according to 



s 
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the magnitude of the force and the shortness of the time of 
action. They may also be treated as if they were finite forces, 
and the small displacement of the body during the short time of 
action of the force may be found. 

The quantity P may be taken as the measure of the force. 
An ivipulsive force is measured by the whole momentum generated 
by the impulse, 

85. In determining the effect of an impulse on a body, the 
effect of all finite forces whic/t act on the body at the sams time may 
be omitted. 

For let a finite force / act on a body at the same time as an 
impulsive force F. Then as before we have 

m mm m ' 

But in the limit fT vanishes. Similarly the force / may be 
omitted in the equation of moments. 

86. To obtain the general equations of motion of a system 
acted on by any number of impulses at once. 

Let w, v, w^ u\ v\ w be the velocities of a particle of mass m 
parallel to the axes just before and just after the action of the 
impulses. Let X\ Y\ Z' be the resolved parts of the impulse on 
m parallel to the axes. Taking the same notation as before, we 
have the equation 2?M« = 2mA, or integrating 

^m{v:-u)^^m[ Xdt^XX' (1). 

Similarly we have the equations 

2m(t;'- v) = 2r...(2), 2m(t^' - w) = 2Z'...(3). 

Again the equation Sm (^ry — yx) = 2m {xY — yX) becomes on 
integration 2m (xy — yx) = 2m {xjYdt — yjXdt). 

In this integration x, y are regarded as constants, because the 
duration T of the impulse is so short that the body has not time 
to move (Art. 84), ie. the changes of a?, y during this interval may 
be neglected. Taking the equation between limits, 

lm{x(v'-v)-y(u'^u)}=t(xr-yX') (4). 

The other two equations become 

tm{y{w'-w)''Z(i/-v)] = t(yZ' ••zY') (5), 

lm{z(u''-u)-'x(w'-w)} = t(zX'''xZ') (6). 
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In the following investigations it will be found convenient 
to use accented letters to denote the states of motion after impact 
which correspond to those denoted by the same letters unaccented 
before the action of the impulse. Since the changes in direction 
and magnitude of the velocities of the several particles of the 
bodies are the only objects of investigation, it will be found 
convenient to express the equations of motion in terms of these 
velocitiea 

87. In applying D*Alembert's Principle to impulsive forces the 
only change which must be made is in the mode of measuring the 
effective forces. If (u, v, w), {u\ v, w') be the resolved parts of the 
velocity of any particle just before and just after the impulse, and 
if m be its mass, the effective forces will be measured by m{v!—u), 
m {v — v), and m (w' — w). The quantity mf in Art. 67 is to be 
regarded as the measure of the impulsive force which, if the par- 
ticle were separated from the rest of the body, would produce these 
changes of Lmentum. 

In this case, if we follow the notation of Arts. 74 and 75, the 
resolved part of the effective force in the direction of the axis of z 
is the difference of the values of Xm dzjdt just before and just 
after this action of the impulses, and this is the same as the 
difference of the values of M dzjdt at the same instants. In the 
same way the moment of the effective forces about the axis of z 
will be the diffierence of the values of 




just before and just after the action of the impulses. 

We may therefore extend the general proposition of Art. 83 to 
impulsive forces in the following manner. 

Let {u, V, w\ {u\ v\ w') be the velocities of the centre of gravity 
of any rigid body of mass M just before and just after the action 
of the impulses resolved parallel to any three fixed rectangular 
axes. Let (hi, h^, As), (W, A,', A,') be the moments of momentum 
relative to the centre of gravity about three rectangular axes 
fixed in direction and meeting at the centre of gravity, the 
moments being taken respectively just before and just after the 
impulses. Then the effective forces of the body are equivalent to 
the three effiective forces Jlf(u'— w), if(t;' — v), M(w' —w), acting 
at the centre of gravity parallel to the rectangular axes, together 
with the three effective couples (hi' — hi), (k^ — A,), (h^ — A,) about 
those axes. 

These effective forces and couples being reversed will be in 
equilibrium with the impressed forces. The equations of equili- 
brium may then be formed according to the rules of statics. 

R. D. 5 
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the magnitude of the force and the shortness of the time of 
action. They may also be treated as if they were finite forces, 
and the small displacement of the body during the short time of 
action of the force may be found. 

The quantity P may be taken as the measure of the force. 
An impulsive farce is measured by the whole mxymsntum generated 
by the impulse. 

85. In determining the effect of an impulse on a body, the 
effect of all finite forces whidi act on the body at the same time may 
be omitted. 

For let a finite force / act on a body at the same time as an 
impulsive force F, Then as before we have 

m mm m ' 

But in the limit fT vanishes. Similarly the force / may be 
omitted in the equation of moments. 

86. To obtain the general equations of motion of a system 
acted on by any number of impulses at once. 

Let w, V, w, u\ v\ w be the velocities of a particle of mass m 
parallel to the axes just before and just after the action of the 
impulses. Let X\ Y\ Z' be the resolved parts of the impulse on 
m parallel to the axes. Taking the same notation as before, we 
have the equation Xmx=^^mX, or integrating 

Sm(t*'-iO=2mf^Zde = SZ' (1). 

Jo 

Similarly we have the equations 

Sm (v' - v) = 2 F. . .(2), 2m {v/ -w)^ 1Z\ . .(3). 

Again the equation 2m {ay — yx) = 2m {xT — yX) becomes on 
integration 2m (xy — yx) = 2m {xjYdt — yjXdt)^ 

In this integration x, y are regarded as constants, because the 
duration T of the impulse is so short that the body has not time 
to move (Art. 84), ie. the changes of x, y during this interval may 
be neglected. Taking the equation between limits, 

2m{a;(y'-t;)-y(w'-u)} = 2(a?F'-yZ') (4). 

The other two equations become 

tm{y(w'-w)'-'Z(^ -v)} = t(yZ --zY') (5), 

lm{z{u'-u)-x(w'-w)}^t{zX'''xZ') (6). 
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In the following investigations it will be found convenient 
to use accented letters to denote the states of motion after impact 
which correspond to those denoted by the same letters unaccented 
before the action of the impulse. Since the changes in direction 
and magnitude of the velocities of the several particles of the 
bodies are the only objects of investigation, it will be found 
convenient to express the equations of motion in terms of these 
velocities. 

87. In applying D*Alembert's Principle to impulsive forces the 
only change which must be made is in the mode of measuring the 
effective forces. If (u, v, w), {u\ v\ v/) be the resolved parts of the 
velocity of any particle just before and just after the impulse, and 
if m be its mass, the effective forces will be measured by m(w'— i^), 
m {v — v), and m {w' — w). The quantity mf in Art. 67 is to be 
regarded as the measure of the impulsive force which, if the par- 
ticle were separated from the rest of the body, would produce these 
changes of momentum. 

In this case, if we follow the notation of Arts. 74 and 75, the 
resolved part of the effective force in the direction of the axis of z 
is the difference of the values of 2m dzjdt just before and just 
after this action of the impulses, and this is the same as the 
difference of the values of M dzjdt at the same instants. In the 
same way the moment of the effective forces about the axis of z 
will be the difference of the values of 




just before and just after the action of the impulses. 

We may therefore extend the general proposition of Art. 83 to 
impulsive forces in the following manner. 

Let (u, Vy w\ {u\ v\ V)') be the velocities of the centre of gravity 
of any rigid body of mass M just before and just after the action 
of the impulses resolved parallel to any three fixed rectangular 
axes. Let (^, A«, As), (A/, A,', A,') be the moments of momentum 
relative to the centre of gravity about three rectangular axes 
fixed in direction and meeting at the centre of gravity, the 
moments being taken respectively just before and just after the 
impulses. Then the effective forces of the body are equivalent to 
the three effective forces M{u'—u), M{v' — v), M{w —w), acting 
at the centre of gravity parallel to the rectangular axes, together 
with the three enective couples (Ai' — Ai), (A,' — A,), (A,' — A,) about 
those axes. 

These effective forces and couples being reversed will be in 
equilibrium with the impressed forces. The equations of equili- 
brium may then be formed according to the rules of statics. 

R. D. 5 
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Ex. 1. Two particles moying in the same plane are projected in 
parallel hot opposite directions with Telooities inversely proportional to their masses. 
Find the motion of their centre of gravity. 

Ex. 2. A person is placed on a perfectly smooth table, show how he may 
get off. 

Ex. 8. Explain how a person sitting on a chair is able to move the chair across 
the room by a series of jerks, without touching the ground with his feet. 

Ex. 4. A person is placed at one end of a perfectly rough board which rests 
on a smooth table. Supposing he walks to the other end of the board, determine 
how far the board has moved. If he steps off the board, show how to determine 
its subsequent motion. 

Ex. 6. The motion of the centre of gravity of a shell shot from a gun in vacuo 
is a parabola, and its motion is una£fected by the bursting of the shell. 

Ex. 6. A rod revolving uniformly in a horizontal plane round a pivot at its 
extremity suddenly snaps in two : determine the motion of each part. 

Ex. 7. A cube slides down a perfectly smooth inclined plane with four of its 
edges horizontal. The middle point of the lowest edge comes in contact with 
a small fixed obstacle and is reduced to rest. Determine whether the cube is also 
reduced to rest, and show that the resultant impulsive action along the edge will 
not act along the inclined plane. 

Ex. 8. Two persons A and B are situated on a perfectly smooth horizontal 
plane at a distance a from each other. A throws a ball to B which reaches B after 
a time t. Show that A will begin to slide along the plane with a velocity malMt, 
where M is his own mass and m that of the ball. If the plane had been perfectly 
rough, explain in general terms the nature of the pressures between A^s feet and 
the plane which would have prevented him from sliding. Would these pressures 
have had a single resultant? 

Ex. 9. A cannon rests on an imperfectly rough horizontal plane and is fired 
with such a charge that the relative velocity of the ball and cannon at the moment 
when the ball leaves the cannon is V, It M he the mass of the cannon, in that of 
the ball, and /i the coefficient of friction, show that the cannon will recoil a distance 
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Ex. 10. A spherical cavity of radius a is cut out of a cubical mass so that the 
centre of gravity of the remaining mass is in the vertical through the centre of the 
cavity. The cubical mass rests on a perfectly smooth horizontal plane, but the 
interior of the cavity is perfectly rough. A sphere of mass m, and radius &, rolls 
down the side of the cavity starting from rest with its centre on a level with the 
centre of the cavity. Show that when the sphere next comes to rest, the cubical 

mass will have moved through a space - -; ' , where M is the mass of the 

remaining portion of the cube. Would the result be the same if the cavity were 
smooth or imperfectly rough? 

Ex. 11. Two railway engines drawing the same train are connected by a loose 
chain and come several times in succession into collision with each other; the 
leading engine being a little top-heavy and the buffers of both rather low. The 
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fore- wheels of the first engine are observed to jump npand down. What dynamical 
explanation can be given of this rocking motion? At what level should the buffers 
be placed that it may not occor? Canib. Tram, Vol. vii. 1841. 

Ex. 12. Sir C. Lyell in his aooonnt of the earthquake in Calabria in 1783, 
mentions two obelisks each of which was constructed of three great stones laid one on 
the top of the other. After the earthquake, the pedestal of each obelisk was found 
to be in its original place, but the separate stones above were turned partially round 
and removed several inches from their position without falling. The shock which 
agitated the building was therefore described as having been horizontal and vorticose. 
Show that such a displacement would be produced by a simple rectilinear shock, 
if the resultant blow on each stone did not pass through its centre of gravity. See 
MdUeVs dynamics of earthquakes, Milne in his Earthquakes, 1886, page 196, 
discusses the latter explanation and refers to some similar oases which occurred in 
the earthquake at Yokohama in 1880. 
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CHAPTER III. 



MOTION ABOUT A FIXED AXIS. 



88. The Fundamental Theorem. A rigid body can turn 
freely about an axis fixed in the body and in space, to find the 
moment of the effective forces about the axis of rotation. 

Let any plane passing through the axis and fixed in space be 
taken as a plane of reference, and let 6 be the angle which any 
other plane through the axis and fixed in the body makes with 
the first plane. Let m be the mass of any element of the body, 
r its distance from the axis, and let <f> be the angle made by a plane 
through the axis and the element m with the plane of reference. 

The velocity of the particle m is r^ in a direction perpen- 
dicular to the plane containing the axis and the particle. The 
moment of the momentum of this particle about the axis is 
clearly mr'^. Hence the moment of the momenta of all the 
particles is 2 (mr*^). Since the particles of the body are rigidly 
connected vrith each other, it ,is obvious that ^ is the same for 
every particle, and equal to 6, Hence the moment of the mo- 
menta of all the particles of the body about the axis is Swr*^, 
i,e. the moment of inertia of the body about the a^ multiplied 
into the angular velocity. 

The accelerations of the particle m are r^ and — r^ per- 
pendicular to, and along the direction in which r is measured, 
the moment of the moving forces of m about the axis is mr^^, 
hence the moment of the moving forces of all the particles of the 
body about the axis is 2 (mr"^). By the same reasoning as before 
this is equal to ^m,7^6, i.e. the moment of inertia of the body about 
the axis into the angular acceleration, 

89. To determine the motion of a body about a fixed axis 
under the action of any forces. 

By D'Alembert's principle the efifective forces when reversed 
will be in equilibrium with the impressed forces. To avoid intro- 
ducing the unknown reactions at the axis, let us take moments 
about the axis. 
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Firstly, let the forces be impulsive. Let o>, to' be the angular 
velocities of the body just before and just after the action of the 
forces. Then, following the notation of the last article, 

ft)' . 'Siinr* — a> . l.mr* = Z, 

where L is the moment of the impressed forces about the axis ; 

, moment of forces about axis . 



ft) — ft) = 



moment of inertia about axis ' 



This equation will determine the change in the angular velo- 
city produced by the action of the forcea 

Secondly, let the forces be finite. Then taking moments about 

the axis, we have -r- . z,mr^ = L ; 

dt^ 

d?0 moment of forces about axis 

. ^^ 

dt^ moment of inertia about axis * 

This equation when integrated will give the values of 6 and 
u at any time. Two undetermined constants will make their 
appearance in the course of the solution. These are to be deter- 
mined from the given initial values of 6 and d. Thus the whole 
motion can be found. 

90. It appears from this proposition that the motion of a rigid body about a 
fixed axis depends on (1) the moment of the forces about that axis and (2) the 
moment of inertia of the bodj about the axis. Let Mk^ be this moment of inertia, 
so that k is the radius of gyration of the body. Then if the whole mass of the 
body were coUected into a particle and attached to the fixed axis by a rod without 
inertia, whose length is the radius of gyration k, and if this system be acted on by 
forces having the same moment as before, and be set in motion with the same 
initial values of $ and dejdt, then the whole subsequent angular or gyratory 
motion of the rod wiU be the same as that of the body. We may $ay briefly, that 
a body turning about a fixed axis is dynamically given, when we know its mass and 
radius of gyration. 

91. Ex. A perfectly rough circular horizontal board is capable of revolving 
freely round a vertical axis through its centre. A man whose weight is equal to that 
of the board walks on and round it at the edge : when he has completed the circuit 
what will be his position in space f 

Let a be the radius of the board, Mk* its moment of inertia about the vertical 
axis. Let u be the angular velocity of the board, u that of the man about the 
vertical axis at any time. And let F be the action between the feet of the man and 
the board. 

The equation of motion of the board is by Art. 89, Mk*u=i -Fa (1). 

The equation of motion of the man is by Art. 79, Mau—F (2). 

Eliminating F and integrating, we get k^w + aW =0, 

the constant being zero, because the man and the board start from rest. Let 
^, ^ be the angles described by the board and man round the vertical axis. Then 
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the body, draw a perpendicular to the axis of revolution cutting it 
in C. Then G is called the centre of stispension. Produce CO to 
so that CO ae I, Then is called the centre of oscillation. If the 
whole mass of the body (or indeed any mass) were collected at the 
centre of oscillation and suspended by a thread to the centre of 
suspension, its angular motion and time of oscilUUion would be the 
sams as that of the body under the sams initial circumstances. 

The equation (4) may be put under another form. Since 
CO = h and 00 = i — A, we have 

OC . 00 = (rad.)' of gyration about 0, 

CO.CO = (rad.)» of gyration about (7, 

00. OC^ (rBd.y of gyration about 0. 

Any of these equations show that, if be made the centre of 
suspension, and the axis be parallel to the axis about which k was 
taken, C will be the centre of oscillation. Thus the centres of 
oscillation and suspension are convertible and the times of oscillation 
about these points are the same. 

If the time of oscillation be given, I is given and the equa- 
tion (4) will give two values of L Let these values be hi, h^. 
Let two cylinders be described with that straight line as axis 
about which the radius of gyration k was taken, and let the 
radii of these cylinders be Aj, A<,. Then the times of oscillation of 
the body about all generating lines of these cylinders are the 

same, and are approximately equal to 27r a/ - . 

if 

With the same axis describe a third cylinder whose radius 

(h — kY 
is k. Then Z = 2i? + — 7—^ , hence I is always greater than 2k, 

and decreases continually as h decreases and approaches the value 
k. Thus the length of the equivalent pendulum continually de- 
creases as the axis of suspension approaches from without to the 
circumference, of this third cylinder. When the axis of suspension 
is a generating line of the cylinder the length of the equivalent 

motion by the force of gravity, in whatever manner they act on each other their 
centre of gravity cannot be made to mount to a height greater than that from which 
it has descended (Art. 68). Hnygens considers that he assames here only that a 
heavy body cannot of itself move upwards. The next step in the argument was, 
that at any instant the velocities of the particles are such that, if they were separated 
from each other and properly guided, the centre of gravity could be made to mount 
to a second position <u high as its first position. For if not, consider the particles to 
start from their last positions, to describe the same paths reversed, and then again 
to be joined together into a pendulum ; the centre of gravity would rise to its first 
position ; but if this be higher than the second position, the hypothesis would be 
contradicted. This principle gives the same equation which the modem principle 
of Vis Viva would give. The rest of his solution is not of much interest. 
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pendalams be L, L\ prove that when they are fastened together in the positions 

of equilibriam the length of the equivalent pendulum will be -r — ,-r, - . 

mh + in A 

The length of this resultant equivalent pendulum lies between L and L' provided 
h and h' have the same sign. 

If a heavy particle m' be attached to a vibrating pendulum it follows that the 
period is increased or decreased according as the point of attachment is at a greater 
or less distance from the axis of suspension than the centre of oscillation. 

Ex. 8. When it is required to regulate a clock, such as the great Westminster 
dock, without stopping the pendulum, it is usual to add some small weight to or 
subtract it from a platform attached to the pendulum. Show that, in order to make a 
given alteration in the going of the clock by the addition of the least possible weight, 
the platform must be placed at a distance from the point of suspension equal to half 
the length of the simple equivalent pendulum. Show also that a slight error in the 
position of the platform will not affect the weight required to be added. 

Ex. 9. A circular table, centre 0, is supported by three legs AA', BB\ CC which 
rest on a perfectly rough horizontal floor, and a heavy particle P is placed on the 
table. Suddenly one leg CC gives way, show that the table and the particle will 
immediately separate if pc be greater than jc^; where p and c are the distances of P 
and respectively from the line AB joining the tops of the legs, and k is the radius 
of gyration of the table with the remaining legs about the line A'B' joining the points 
where the legs rest on the floor. 

The condition of separation is that the initial normal acceleration of the point 
of the table at P should be greater than the normal acceleration of the particle 
itself. 

Ex. 10. A string without weight is placed round a flxed ellipse whose plane is 
vertical, and the two ends are fastened together. The length of the string is greater 
than the perimeter of the ellipse. A heavy particle can slide freely on the string 
and performs small oscillations under the action of gravity. Prove that the simple 
equivalent pendulum is the radius of curvature of the confocal ellipse passing 
through the position of equilibrium of the particle. 

94. Effect of change of temperature. In a clock which 
is regulated by a pendulum, it is necessary that the time of oscil- 
lation should be invariable. As all substances expand or contract 
with every alteration of temperature, it is clear tnat the distance 
of the centre of gravity of the pendulum from the axis and the 
moment of inertia about that axis will be continually altering. 
The length of the simple equivalent pendulum does not however 
depend on either of these elements simply, but on their ratio. If 
then we can coustruct a pendulum such that the expansion or 
contraction of its different parts does not alter this ratio, the time 
of oscillation will be unaffected by any change of temperature. 
For an account of the various methods of accomplishing this which 
have been suggested, we refer the reader to any treatise* on clocks. 

* Reid on Clocks; Denison's treatise on Clocks and Clockmaking in Weale's 
Series, 1S67 ; Captain Eater's treatise on Mechanics in Lardner's Cyclopedia, 1S30. 
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We shall here onlv notice for the sake of illustration one simple 
construction, which has been much used. It was invented bv 
George Graham about the year 1715. He gave an account of it 
in vol. 34 of the PhU. Trans. 1726 (printed 17281 

Some hemrj floid, such ms merenxy, is enclosed in a east-izon cjUndrical jar. 
Iron is used partlj beeaose there is no rhrmical action between is and the mercozy 
and partlj beeaose its eoeiBeient of expansion is not large. An iron rod b screwed 
into the top of the jar and then suspended in the osnal manner from a fixed point. 
The downward expansion of the iron on anj increase of temperature tends to kywa 
the centre of oscillation, bat the apward expansion of the m etc oi j tends on the 
contrary to raise it. It is required to detomine the condition that the pos i tion of 
the centre of oscillation maj on the whole be unaltered. 

Let iff be the moment of inertia of the iron jar and rod about the axis of 
suspension, e the distance of their common centre of gravity from that axis. Let 
I be the length of the pendnlnm from the point of sospension to the bottom of the 
jar, a the internal radios of the jar. Let aJf be the mass of the mercory, k the 
heiglit it oceopies in the jar. 

The moment of inertia of the cjiinder of mercory aboot a strai^t line throo^ 
its centre of grsTity perpendicolar to its axis is by Art. 18, alf (iV^ '*' iO* Hence 
the moment of inertia of the whole body aboot the axis of sospension is 



-IS'J'C'-I)'!*-'-- 



and the moment of the whole mass .collected at its centre of grarity is 

The length L of the simple eqai^alent pendolom is the ratio of these two, and on 
..dnetio. we h.Te j^^n^lk^-lk^P^ja^^k' 

Let the linear expansion of the sobstance which forms the rod and jar be 
denoted by « and that of mercory by fi for each degree of the thermometer. If the 
thermometer osed be Fahrenheit's, we ha^ «= -0000065668, ^=-00003336, accord- 
ing to some experiments of Dolong and Petit. Thos we see that a and ^ are so 
small that their sqoares may be ne^ected. In caleolating the height of the mercory 
it most be remembered that the jar expands laterally, and thos the relatiTC vertical 
expansion of the mercory is 3^ - 2a, which we shall reptesent by 7. 

If then the temperatore of erery part be increased f*, we have a, 2, ib, c, all 
increased in the ratio 1 +cf : 1, while h is increased in the ratio 1 + yt : 1. Since L 
is to be onaltered, we have 

[dL dL, dL ^ dL \ dL^ ^ 

[Tu'^'-Ti^^dk^^di')''^^^-^' 

Bot L is a homogeneoos fonetion of one dimension, hence 

dL dL, dL^ dL dL^ ^ 

d^'^'-lu^^dh^^lu'^Tk^-^' 

The condition becomes therefore by sobstitotion = -=- -zr . 

a-y L dh 

IaA a, Bhe the nomerator and denominator of the expression for L giren by 
eqoatioQ (1). Then taking the logarithmic differential 



1 dL_ m(|»-Q . inn flk^l . 1\ 
L dk" A ^ B'B\ L ^2)' 
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Hence the required condition is ^-- r = . ( —~ --) (2). 

2 n 

This calcolation has more theoretical than practical importance, for the nome- 
rical valaes of a and /3 depend a good deal on the parity of the metals and on the 
mode in which they have been worked. The adjustment must therefore be finally 
made by experiment. If the rate of the clock is found to be affected by a change of 
temperature it is usual to alter slightly the quantity of mercury in the jar until by 
trial the adjustment is found to be satisfactory. 

In the investigation we have supposed a and /3 to be absolutely constant, but 
this is only a very near approximation. Thus a change of 80° Fah. would alter p 
by less than a fiftieth of its value. 

When the adjustment is made the compensation is not strictly correct, for the 
iron jar and mercury have been supposed to be of uniform temperature. Now the 
different materials of which the pendulum is composed absorb heat at different 
rates, and therefore while the temperature is changing there will be some slight 
error iii the clock. 

The whole length of a seconds pendulum of this construction is about 44 inches, 
the expansion and contraction of which is corrected by a column of mercury 
in the jar about 7 inches lonjg. The radius of the jar is usually about one inch. 
The weight of the mercury is then about 10 to 12 pounds which, added to that of 
the jar, frame, and rod brings the total weight to about 14 pounds. 

Ex. If, as a first approximation, we regard the mercuiy as the weight, the jar 
and the rod being only of sufficient mass to hold up the mercury, and if we also 
suppose h and a to be so much less than L that we may reject the squares of their 
ratios to L, prove that the equation (1) gives L^l-^h and that the equation (2) 
gives h=^L, 

95. Booiranfly of Air. Another cause of error in a clock pendulum is the 
buoyancy of the air. This produces an upward force acting at the centre of gravity 
of the volume of the pendulum equal to the weight of the air displaced, A very slight 
modification of the fundamental investigation in Art. 92 will enable us to take this 
into account. Let V be the volume of the pendulum, D the density of the air ; ^ , 
h^t the distances of the centres of gravity of the mass and volume respectively from 
the axis of suspension, Mk^ the moment of inertia of the mass about the axis of 
suspension. Let us also suppose the pendulum to be symmetrical about a plane 
through the axis and either centre of gravity. 

The equation of motion is then Mk^ = - Mgli^ sin + VDgh^ smO (1). 

By the same reasoning as before we infer that if 2 be the length of the equivalent 

pendulum T^K^h-TF (2)» 

t M 

The density D of the air is continually changing, the changes being indicated by 

variations in the height of the barometer. Let h be the value of the right-hand aide 

of this equation for any standard density D. Suppose the actual density to be 

D+6D and let l-\-ilbe the corresponding length of the seconds pendulum, then we 

have by differentiation -^ = h^ —jj- , and therefore 7 = ^ iF 77 • 

This formula gives in a convenient form the change in the length of the equi- 
valent pendulum due to a change in the density of the air. 
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96. Ex. 1. If the oentres of gravity of the mass and volnme were very nearly 
coincident and the weight of the air displaced were j^^ of the weight of the 
pendulum, show that a rise of one inch in the barometer would cause an error in 
the rate of going of the seconds pendulum of nearly one-fifth of a second per day. 

This example will enable us to estimate the general effect of a rise of the 
barometer on the rate of going of an iron pendulum. 

Ex. 2. If a barometer were attached to the pendulum show that the rise or fall 
of the mercury as the density of the air changed could be so arranged as to keep the 
time of vibration unaltered. This method was suggested first by Dr Robinson of 
Armagh in 1831 in the fifth volume of the memoirs of the Attronomical Society ^ and 
afterwards by Mr Denison in the Astronomical Notices for Jan. 1878. In the Armagh 
Places of Stars published in 1859, Dr Bobinsou described the difficulties he found in 
practice before he was satisfied with the working of the dock. 

The jar of mercury in Graham's mercurial pendulum might be used as the cistern 
of the barometer, as Mr Denison remarks. 

The theory of the construction is that in differentiating equation (2) we are to 
suppose k\ &c. variable and I constant. 

Prof. Bankine read a paper to the British Association in 1858 in which he 
proposed to use a clock with a centrifugal or revolving pendulum, part of which 
should consist of a siphon barometer. The rising and falling of the barometer 
would affect the rate of going of the clock so that the mean height of the 
mercurial column during any long period would register itself. 

Ex. 8. If the pendulum be supposed to drag a quantity of air with it which 
bears a constant ratio to the density D of the surrounding air and adds yD to the 
moment of inertia of the pendulum without increasing the moving power, show that 
the change produced iu the simple equivalent pendulum by a change of density iD 
is given by bl^y^DjMh^ (see Art. 105). 

97. Moments of Inertia Ibund by experiment. In many 
experimental investigations it is necessary to determine the 
moment of inertia of the body experimented on about some 
axis. If the body be of regular shape and be so far homogeneous 
that the errors of this assumption are of the order to be neglected, 
we can determine the moment of inertia by calculation. But 
sometimes this cannot be done. If we can make the body oscillate 
under gravity about any axis parallel to the given axis placed 
in a horizontal position, we can determine by equation (4) of 
Art. 92 the radius of gyration about a parallel axis through the 
centre of gravity. This requires however that the distances of 
the centre of gravity from the axes should be very accurately 
found. Sometimes it is more convenient to attach the body to 
a pendulum of known mass whose radius of gyration about a fixed 
horizontal axis has been previously found by observing the time 
of oscillation. Then by a new aetermination of the time of 
oscillation, the moment of inertia of the compound body, and 
therefore that of the given body, may be found, the masses being 
known. 
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If the body be a lamina, we may thus find the radii of gyration 
about three axes passing through the centre of gravity. By 
measuring three lengths along these axes inversely proportional 
to these radii of gyration, we have three points on a momental 
ellipse at the centre of gravity. The ellipse may then be con- 
structed. The directions of its principal diameters are the 
principal axes, and the reciprocals of their lengths represent on 
the same scale as before the principal radii of gyration. 

If the body be a solid, six observed radii of gyration will de- 
termine the principal axes and moments at the centre of gravity. 
But in most cases some of the circumstances of the particular 
problem under consideration will simplify the process. 

The following example illnstraies the use of the method in determining or 
eliminating the unknown moments of inertia which occor in some experimental 
researches. Other examples are given in Arts. 99, 122, <fec. 

Ex. A symmetrical magnet can torn freely about a vertical axis which passes 
through its middle point, and the effect of the earth's magnetism on it is represented 
by a couple whose moment is F sin 0, where B is the angle the axis of the magnet 
makes with the meridian. The extremities of the magnet can be loaded at pleasure 
with two equal spherical brass weights which rest on the magnet by sharp points 
so that the weights do not partake of the rotatory motion of the magnet. If I be 
the moment of inertia of the magnet, i*. the mass of either sphere, 2c the distance 
between their centres, prove that the times of oscillation without and with the 
spheres are 

T=2t {I/-F}*, T=2t {(I+2mc«)/F}*, 

whence I and F can be found when T and T have been observed. If the weights 
were rigidly attached to the magnet, we must increase 2ijuc^ by \tie^ where e is the 
radius (see Art. 14S). In this case e must be measured as well as c, but the error 
due to friction at the point of attachment is avoided. This method of finding 
the value of F is commonly ascribed to Weber. See Taylor's translations of 
Scientific Memoirs ^ and Airy's Magnetism. 

98. On the length of the Second! Pendulum, The 

oscillations of a rigid body may be used to determine the 
numerical value of the accelerating force of gravity. Let t be 
the half time of a small oscillation of a body made in vacuo about 
a horizontal axis, h the distance of the centre of gravity from the 
axis, k the radius of gyration about a parallel axis througli the 
centre of gravity. Then we have by Art. 92, 

ia + A« = >AT» (1), 

where ^' = ^ , so that X is the length of the simple pendulum 

whose complete time of oscillation is two seconds. 

We might apply this formula to any regular body for which 
k and h could be found by calculation. Experiments have thus 
been made with a rectangular bar, drawn as a wire and suspended 
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from one end. In this case — 7 — , which is the length of the 

simple equivalent pendulum, is easily seen to be two-thirds of the 
length of the rod. The preceding formula then gives X or jr as 
soon as the time of oscillation has been observed. By inverting 
the rod and taking the mean of the results in the two positions 
any error arising from want of uniformity in density or figure may 
be partially obviated. It has, however, been found impracticable 
to obtain a rod sufficiently uniform to give results in accordance 
with each other. 

99. If we make a body oscillate in succession about two 
parallel axes not at the same distance from the centre of gravity, 
we get two equations similar to (1), viz. 

jfc»4 A* = Ut', ]^-\-h'^^7JiT' (2). 

Between these two we may now eliminate A:*, thu8 

^!—JL^hT'^hV' (3). 

A 

This equation gives \. Since kf^ has disappeared, the form and 
structure of the body is now a matter of no importance. Let 
a body be constructed with two apertures into which knife edges 
can be fixed. The apertures may be triangular to prevent 
slipping. Resting on these knife edges, the body can be made 
to oscillate through small arcs. The perpendicular distances h, h\ 
of the centre of gravity from the axes must then be measured 
with great care. The formula will then give X. 

100. In Capt. Eater's method (Phil. Trans, 1818) the body 
has a sliding weight in the form of a ring which can be moved 
up- and down by means of a screw. The body itself has the 
form of a bar and the apertures are so placed that the centre of 
gravity lies between them. The ring weight is then moved until 
the two times of oscillation are exactly equal. The equation (3) 

then becomes - = t' (4), 

A 

which determines X. The advantage of this construction is that 
the position of the centre of gravity, which is not found without 
difficulty by experiment, is not required. All we want is A + h\ 
the exact distance between the knife edges. The disadvantage is 
that the ring weight has to be moved until two times of oscillation, 
each of which it is difficult to observe, are made equal. 

101. The equation (3) can be written in the form 
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We now see that, if the body be so constructed that the times 
of oscillation about the two axes of suspension are very nearly 
equal, t" — t'* will be small, and therefore it will be sufficient in 
the last term to substitute for h and h' their approanniate values. 
The position of the centre of gravity is of course to be found as 
accurately as possible, but any small error in its position is of 
no very great consequence, for such an error is multiplied by the 
small quantity t* — t\ The advantage of this construction over 
Eater's is that the ring weight may be dispensed with and yet 
the only element which must be measured with extreme accuracy 
ia h + h\ the distance between the knife edges. 

102. In order to measure the distance between the knife 
edges, Captain Eater first compared the different standards of 
length then in use, in terms of each of which he expressed the 
length of his pendulum. Since then a much more complete com- 
parison of these and other standards has been made under the 
direction of the Committee appointed for that purpose in 1843. 
Phil. Trans., 1857. 

Having settled his unit of length, Captain Eater proceeded to 
measure the distance between the knife ^ges by means of micro- 
scopes. Two different methods were used, which however cannot 
be described here. As an illustration of the extreme care neces- 
sary in these measurements, the following fact may be mentioned. 
Though the images of the knife edges were always perfectly sharp 
and well defined, their distance when seen on a black ground was 
•000572 of an inch less than when seen on a white ground. This 
difference appeared to be the same, whatever the relative illumi- 
nation of the object and ground might be, so long as the difference 
of character was preserved. Three sets of measurements were 
taken, two at the beginning of the experiments, and the thiid after 
some time. The object of the last set was to ascertain if the knife 
edges had suffered from use. The mean results of these three 
differed by less than a ten-thousandth of an inch from each other, 
the distance to be measured being 39*44085 inches. 

103. The time of a single vibration cannot be observed di- 
rectly, because this would require the fraction of a second of time 
as shown by the clock to be estimated either by the eye or ear. 
The difficulty may be overcome by observing the time, say of a 
thousand vibrations, and thus the error of the time of a single vi- 
bration is divided by a thousand. The labour of so much counting 
may however be avoided by the use of "the method of coinci- 
dences." The pendulum is placed in front of a clock pendulum 
whose time of vibration is slightly different. Certain marks made 
on the two pendulums are observed by a telescope at the lowest 
point of their arcs of vibration. The field of view is limited by 
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«=^, 0/=^', and fc«^ + aV=0. Hence, when ^-^=2»- and *«=ia2, we have 
^'=|x. This gives the angle in space described by the man. Let V be the mean 
relative velocity with which the man walks along the board, then u'-(a= V/a, and 
.*. w=~ 2K/3a. This gives the mean angular velocity of the board. 

92. On the Pendulum. A body acted on by gravity only 
moves about a fixed horizontal axis, to determine the motion. 

Take the vertical plane through the axis as the plane of refer- 
ence, and the plane through the axis and the centre of gravity as 
the plane fixed in the body. Then the equation of motion is 

d^0 _ moment of forces _ Mgh sin ,- ^ 

d^ " moment of inertia "" "" M(k^ + h") ^ ^' 

where h is the distance of the centre of gravity from the axis and 
MJ(^ is the moment of inertia of the body about an axis through 
the centre of gravity parallel to the fixed axis. Hence 

^+4»>"^=« «■ 

The equation (2) cannot be integrated in finite terms, but if 
the oscillations be small, we may reject the cubes and higher 
powers of and the equation will become 

/k^-\-h^ 
Hence the time of a complete oscillation is 27r a/ — j — . If 

h and k be measured in feet and g = 32*18, this formula gives the 
time in seconds. 

The equation of motion of a particle of any mass suspended 

by a string I is -r- + y .sin^ = (3), 

which may be deduced from equation (2) by putting k = and 
A=i. Hence the angular motions of the stnng and the body 
under the same initial conditions will be identical if 

'-^-^ (*> 

This length is called the length of the simple equivalent 
pendulv/m. 

Centre of Oscillation*. Through 0, the centre of gravity of 

* The position of the centre of oscillation of a body was first correctly deter- 
mined by Huygens in his Horologium 0$cillatorium published at Paris in 1673. 
The most important of the theorems given in the text were discovered by him. As 
D'Alembert's principle was not known at that time, Hnygens had to discover some 
principle for himself. The hypothesis was, that when several weights are pat in 
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the body, draw a perpendicular to the axis of revolution cutting it 
in C, Then C is called the centre of suspension. Produce CQ to 
80 that CO ae I, Then is called the centre of oscillation. If the 
whole mass of the body (or indeed any mass) were collected at the 
centre of oscillation and suspended by a thread to the centre of 
suspension, its angular motion and time of oscillation would be the 
same as that of the body under the same initial drcwmstances. 

The equation (4) may be put under another form. Since 
CO = h and 00 ^l — h,yfe have 

OC.OO^ (rad.)« of gyration about (?, 

CO.CO = (rad.)» of gyration about C, 

00 . OC = (rad.)* of gyration about 0. 

Any of these equations show that, if be made the centre of 
suspension, and the axis be parallel to the axis about which k was 
taken, C will be the centre of oscillation. Thus the centres of 
oscillation and suspension are convertible and the times of oscillation 
about these points are Ike same. 

If the time of oscillation be given, I is given and the equa- 
tion (4) will give two values of h. Let these values be Aj, Ag. 
Let two cylinders be described with that straight line as axis 
about which the radius of gyration k was taken, and let the 
radii of these cylinders be Aj, A^. Then the times of oscillation of 
the body about all generating lines of these cylinders are the 

same, and are approximately equal to 2ir a/ - . 

With the same axis describe a third cylinder whose radius 

(h — ky 

is k. Then i = 2A; + ^ — j—^ , hence I is always greater than 2k, 

and decreases continually as h decreases and approaches the value 
k. Thus the length of the equivalent pendulum continually de- 
creases as the axis of suspension approaches from without to the 
circumference of this third cylinder. When the axis of suspension 
is a generating line of the cylinder the length of the equivalent 

motion by the force of gravity, in whatever manner they act on each other their 
centre of gravity cannot be made to mount to a height greater ihsji that from which 
it has descended (Art. 68). Hnygens considers that he assumes here only that a 
heavy body cannot of itself move upwards. The next step in the argument was, 
that at any instant the velocities of the particles are such that, if they were separated 
from each other and properly guided, the centre of gravity could be made to mount 
to a second position cl$ high as its first position. For if not, consider the particles to 
start from their last positions, to describe the same paths reversed, and then again 
to be joined together into a pendulum ; the centre of gravity would rise to its first 
position; but if this be higher than the second position, the hypothesis would be 
contradicted. This principle gives the same equation which the modem principle 
of Vis Viva would give. The rest of his solution is not of much interest. 
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pendulum is 2k, When the axis of suspension is within the 
cylinder and approaches the centre of gravity the length of the 
equivalent pendulum continually increases, and it becomes infinite 
as the axis passes through the centre of gravity. 

The time of oscillation is therefore least when the axis is a 
generating line of the circular cylinder whose radius is k. But the 
time about the axis thus found is not an absolute minimum. It 
is a minimum only for axes drawn parallel to a given straight line 
in the body. To find the axis about which the time is absolutely 
a minimum we must find the axis about which A; is a minimum. 
Now it is proved in Art. 23 that the axis through about 
which the moment of inertia is least or greatest is one 
of the principal axes. Hence the axis about which the time of 
oscillation is a minimum is parallel to that principal axis through 
about which the moment of inertia is least. Also if Mi^ be the 
moment of inertia about that axis, the axis of suspension is at a 
distance k from it measured in any direction. 

93. Ex. 1. Find the time of the small oscillations of a cube (1) when one 
^ side is fixed, (2) when a diagonal of one of its faces is fixed; the axis in both cases 
being horizontal. If 2a be a side of the cabe, show that the length of the simple 
equivalent pendulam is in the first case 4 ^J^ajdt and in the second case 5a/3. 

Ex. 2. An elliptic lamina is sach that when it swings about one latus rectum 
^ as a horizontal axis, the other latus rectum passes through the centre of oscillation, 
prove that the eccentricity is i, 

Ex. 8. A circular arc oscillates about an axis through its middle point perpen- 

^ dicular to the plane of the arc. Prove that the length of the simple equivalent 

pendulum is independent of the length of the arc, and is equal to twice the radius. 

Ex. 4. The density of a rod varies as the distance from one end, show that the 
axis perpendicular to it about which the time of oscillation is a minimum intersects 
^ the rod at one of the two points whose distance from the centre of gravity is 
^2a/6, where a is the length of the rod. 

Ex. 6. Find what axis in the area of an ellipse must be fixed that the time of a 
^ small oscillation may be a minimum. Show that the axis must be parallel to the 
major axis, and must bisect the semi-minor axis. 

Ex. 6. A uniform stick hangs freely by one end, the other end being close to the 

^ ground. An angular velocity in a vertical plane is then communicated to the stick, 

and, when it has risen through an angle of 90°, the end by which it was hanging is 

loosed. What must be the initial angular velocity so that on falling to the ground 

it may pitch in an upright position? Show that the required angular velocity u is 

given by «*=^ l*"*""! )' ^^^® ^P °^y ^ *°y ^^ multiple of r and 2a 
is the length of the rod. 

Ex. 7. Two bodies can move freely and independently under the action of 

<^ gravity about the same horizontal axis; their masses are m, m\ and the distances of 

their centres of gravity from the axis are h, h'. If the lengths of their simple equivalent 
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pendulams be L, L\ prove that when they are fastened together in the positions 
of eqailibriam the length of the equivalent pendolam will be - -r — ,£,-- • 

The length of this resultant equivalent pendulum lies between L and L' provided 
h and h* have the same sign. 

If a heavy particle m' be attached to a vibrating pendulum it follows that the 
period is increased or decreased according as the point of attachment is at a greater 
or less distance from the axis of suspension than the centre of oscillation. 

Ex. 8. When it is required to regulate a clock, such as the great Westminster 
dock, without stopping the pendulum, it is usual to add some small weight to or 
subtract it from a platform attached to the pendulum. Show that, in order to make a 
given alteration in the going of the clock by the addition of the least possible weight, 
the platform must be placed at a distance from the point of suspension equal to half 
the length of the simple equivalent pendulum. Show also that a slight error in the 
position of the platform will not affect the weight required to be added. 

Ex. 9. A circular table, centre 0, is supported by three legs AA\ BB\ CC which 
rest on a perfectly rough horizontal floor, and a heavy particle P is placed on the 
table. Suddenly one leg CC gives way, show that the table and the particle will 
immediately separate if jtc be greater than jc^; where p and c are the distances of P 
and respectively from the line AB joining the tops of the legs, and k is the radius 
of gyration of the table with the remaining legs about the line A'B* joining the points 
where the legs rest on the floor. 

The condition of separation is that the initial normal acceleration of the point 
of the table at P should be greater than the normal acceleration of the particle 
itself. 

Ex. 10. A string without weight is placed round a fixed ellipse whose plane is 
vertical, and the two ends are fastened together. The length of the string is greater 
than the perimeter of the ellipse. A heavy particle can slide freely on the string 
and performs small oscillations under the action of gravity. Prove that the simple 
equivalent pendulum is the radius of curvature of the confocal ellipse passing 
through the position of equilibrium of the particle. 

94. Effect of change of temperature. In a clock which 
is regulated by a pendulum, it is necessary that the time of oscil- 
lation should be invariable. As all substances expand or contract 
with every alteration of temperature, it is clear that the distance 
of the centre of gravity of the pendulum from the axis and the 
moment of inertia about that axis will be continually altering. 
The length of the simple equivalent pendulum does not however 
depend on either of these elements simply, but on their ratio. If 
then we can construct a pendulum such that the expansion or 
contraction of its dififerent parts does not alter this ratio, the time 
of oscillation will be unaffected by any change of temperature. 
For an account of the various methods of accomplishing this which 
have been suggested, we refer the reader to any treatise* on clocks. 

* Beid on Clocka; Denison's treatise on Clocks and Clockmaking in Weale's 
Series, 1867; Oaptain Rater's treatise on Mechanics in Lardner*s Cyclopadia, 1830. 
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We shall here only notice for the sake of illustration one simple 
construction, which has been much used. It was invented bv 
George Graham about the year 1715. He gave an account of it 
in vol 34 of the PhU. Trans. 1726 (printed 1728). 

Some heavy fluid, each as mereoiy, is enclosed in a cast-iron cyUndrical jar. 
Iron is osed partly because there is no chemical action between it and the mercoiy 
and partly because its coefiSdent of expansion is not large. An iron rod is screwed 
into the top of the jar and then suspended in the usual manner from a fixed point. 
The downward expansion of the iron on any increase of temperature tends to lower 
the centre of oscillation, but the upward expansion of the mercury tends on the 
contrary to raise it. It is required to determine the condition that the position of 
the centre of oscillation may on the whole be unaltered. 

Let Ifft* be the moment of inertia of the iron jar and rod about the axis of 
suspension, c the distance of their common centre of gravity from that axis. Let 
I be the length of the pendulum from the point of suspension to the bottom of the 
jar, a the internal radius of the jar. Let nM be the mass of the mercury, k the 
height it occupies in the jar. 

The moment of inertia of the cylinder of mercury about a straight line through 
its centre of gravity perpendicular to its axis is by Art. 18, it Jf (i^ ^ + i a*)- Hence 
the moment of inertia of the whole body about the axis of suspension is 



^■!5* ?*('-. -)!*-'•• 



and the moment of the whole mass .collected at its centre of gravity is 

Mn{l-ih)-^Me, 
The length L of the simple equivalent pendulum is the ratio of these two, and on 

reduction we have X»= — = rz — r-rr-^ — - — U)- 

Let the linear expansion of the substance which forms the rod and jar be 
denoted by a and that of mercury by p for each degree of the thermometer. If the 
thermometer used be Fahrenheit's, we have a= *0000065668, /?= •00003336, accord- 
ing to some experiments of Dulong and Petit. Thus we see that a and /3 are so 
small that their squares may be neglected. In calculating the height of the mercuiy 
it must be remembered that the jar expands laterally, and thus the relative vertical 
expansion of the mercury is 3/3 - 2a, which we shall represent by y. 

If then the temperature of every part be increased l9, we have a, 2, J;, e, all 
increased in the ratio 1 + at : 1, while h is increased in the ratio l-\-yt:l. Since L 
is to be unaltered, we have 

/dL dL , dL , dL \ dL . ^ 

But L is a homogeneous function of one dimension, hence 

dL dL, dL^ dL dL ^ ^ 
di'^^Tl^^Tk^^Tc'^Th^'^^' 

The condition becomes therefore by substitution - = -r -^ • 

a-y L dn 

Let Ay Bhe the numerator and denominator of the expression for L given by 
equation (1). Then taking the logarithmic differential 



1 dL nj^h-l) ^n_n f lh-l 1\ 
L dh" A ■*" JB ""B\ I. "*■«;• 
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Henoe the required condition is — r = i . ( — ^ - s ) (2). 

This calculation has more theoretical than practical importance, for the nume- 
rical valaes of a and /3 depend a good deal on the purity of the metals and on the 
mode in which they have been worked. The adjustment must therefore be finally 
made by experiment. If the rate of the clock is found to be affected by a change of 
temperature it is usual to alter slightly the quantity of mercury in the jar until by 
trial the adjustment is found to be satisfactory. 

In the investigation we have supposed a and p to be absolutely constant, but 
this is only a very near approximation. Thus a change of 80° Fah. would alter /3 
by less than a fiftieth of its value. 

When the adjustment is made the compensation is not strictly correct, for the 
iron jar and mercury have been supposed to be of uniform temperature. Now the 
different materials of which the pendulum is composed absorb heat at different 
rates, and therefore while the temperature is changing there will be some slight 
error iii the clock. 

The whole length of a seconds pendulum of this construction is about 44 inches, 
the expansion and contraction of which is corrected by a column of mercury 
in the jar about 7 inches long. The radius of the jar is usually about one inch. 
The weight of the mercury is then about 10 to 12 pounds which, added to that of 
the jar, frame, and rod brings the total weight to about 14 pounds. 

Ex. If, as a first approximation, we regard the mercury as the weight, the jar 
and the rod being only of sufficient mass to hold up the mercury, and if we also 
suppose k and a to be so much less than L that we may reject the squares of their 
ratios to L, prove that the equation (1) gives L^^l-^h and that the equation (2) 
gives h=^L, 

95. Booymnoy of Air. Another cause of error in a clock pendulum is the 
buoyancy of the air. This produces an upward force acting at the centre of gravity 
of the volume of the pendulum equal to the weight of the air displaced, A very slight 
modification of the fundamental investigation in Art. 92 will enable us to take this 
into account. Let V be the volume of the pendulum, D the density of the air ; ^ , 
A), the distances of the centres of gravity of the mass and volume respectively from 
the axis of suspension, Mk^ the moment of inertia of the mass about the axis of 
suspension. Let us also suppose the pendulum to be symmetrical about a plane 
through the axis and either centre of gravity. 

The equation of motion is then Mk^ = - Mgh^ sin $ + VDgh^ sinO (1). 

By the same reasoning as before we infer that if Z be the length of the equivalent 

pendulum 7=^-^9 tf (2). 

The density D of the air is continually changing, the changes being indicated by 
variations in the height of the barometer. Let h be the value of the right-hand side 
of this equation for any standard density D. Suppose the actual density to be 
D-hiD and let 1+ dZ be the corresponding length of the seconds pendulum, then we 

have by dmerentiation — «- = "a — it- » ^^^ therefore t = -r iy ^?r • 

P Al I h M D 

This formula gives in a convenient form the change in the length of the equi- 
valent pendulum due to a change in the density of the air. 
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• 

96. Ex. 1. If the oentres of gravity of the mass and volame were very nearly 
coincident and the weight of the air displaced were j^^ of the weight of the 
pendulum, show that a rise of one inch in the barometer would cause an error in 
the rate of going of the seconds pendulum of nearly one-fifth of a second per day. 

This example will enable us to estimate the general effect of a rise of the 
barometer on the rate of going of an iron pendulum. 

Ex. 2. If a barometer were attached to the pendulum show that the rise or fall 
of the mercury as the density of the air changed could be so arranged as to keep the 
time of vibration unaltered. This method was suggested first by Dr Robinson of 
Armagh in 1831 in the fifth volume of the memoirs of the Astronomical Society, and 
afterwards by Mr Denison in the Astronomical Notices for Jan. 187S. In the Armagh 
Places of Stars published in 1859, Dr Robinson described the difficulties he found in 
practice before he was satisfied with the working of the clock. 

The jar of mercury in Graham's mercurial pendulum might be used as the cistern 
of the barometer, as Mr Denison remarks. 

The theory of the construction is that in differentiating equation (2) we are to 
suppose k*, &c. variable and I constant. 

Prof. Rankine read a paper to the British Association in 1853 in which he 
proposed to use a clock with a centrifugal or revolving pendulum, part of which 
should consist of a siphon barometer. The rising and falling of the barometer 
would affect the rate of going of the clock so that the mean height of the 
mercurial colunm during any long period would register itself. 

Ex. 8. If the pendulum be supposed to drag a quantity of air with it which 
bears a constant ratio to the density D of the surrounding air and adds yD to the 
moment of inertia of the pendulum without increasing the moving power, show that 
the change produced in the simple equivalent pendulum by a change of density SD 
is given by 9l=ySDIMhi (see Art. 105). 

97. Momenti of Inertia fbund by experiment. In many 
experimental investigations it is necessary to determine the 
moment of inertia of the body experimented on about some 
axis. If the body be of regular shape and be so far homogeneous 
that the errors of this assumption are of the order to be neglected, 
we can determine the moment of inertia by calculation. But 
sometimes this cannot be done. If we can make the body oscillate 
under gravity about any axis parallel to the given axis placed 
in a horizontal position, we can determine by equation (4) of 
Art. 92 the radius of gyration about a parallel axis through the 
centre of gravity. This requires however that the distances of 
the centre of gravity from the axes should be very accurately 
found. Sometimes it is more convenient to attach the body to 
a pendulum of known mass whose radius of gyration about a fixed 
horizontal axis has been previously found by observing the time 
of oscillation. Then by a new aetermination of the time of 
oscillation, the moment of inertia of the compound body, and 
therefore that of the given body, may be found, the masses being 
known. 
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If the body be a lamina, we may thus find the radii of gyrati(» 
about three axes passing through the centre of gravity. By 
measuring three lengths along these axes inversely proportional 
to these radii of gyration, we have three points on a momental 
ellipse at the centre of gravity. The ellipse may then be con- 
structed. The directions of its principal diameters are the 
principal axes, and the reciprocals of their lengths represent on 
the same scale as before the principal radii of gjrration. 

If the body be a solid, six observed radii of gyration will de- 
termine the principal axes and moments at the centre of gravity. 
But in most cases some of the circumstances of the particular 
problem under consideration will simplify the process. 

The following example illustrates the use of the method in determining or 
eliminating the unknown moments of inertia which occur in some experimental 
researches. Other examples are given in Arts. 99, 122, Ac, 

Ex. A symmetrical magnet can turn freely about a vertical axis which passes 
through its middle point, and the effect of the earth's magnetism on it is represented 
by a couple whose moment is F sin 0, where is the angle the axis of the magnet 
makes with the meridian. The extremities of the magnet can be loaded at pleasure 
with two equal spherical brass weights which rest on the magnet by sharp points 
80 that the weights do not partake of the rotatory motion of the magnet. If I be 
the moment of inertia of the magnet, fi the mass of either sphere, 2c the distance 
between their centres, prove that the times of oscillation without and with the 
spheres are 

r=2ir {I/F}*, r'=2ir {(r+2/Ac2)/F}*, 

whence I and F can be found when T and T' have been observed. If the weights 
were rigidly attached to the magnet, we must increase 2fic^ by Ifie^ where e is the 
radius (see Art. 148). In this case e must be measured as well as e, but the error 
due to friction at the point of attachment is avoided. This method of finding 
the value of F is commonly ascribed to Weber. See Taylor's translations of 
Scientific Memoirs ^ and Airy's Magnetism. 

98. On the length of the Secondi Pendulum. The 

oscillations of a rigid body may be used to determine the 
numerical value of the accelerating force of gravity. Let t be 
the half time of a small oscillation of a body made in vacuo about 
a horizontal axis, h the distance of the centre of gravity from the 
axis, k the radius of gyration about a parallel axis through the 
centre of gravity. Then we have by Art. 92, 

i2 4./i« = >/iT» (1). 

where X = ^ , so that X is the length of the simple pendulum 

whose complete time of oscillation is two seconds. 

We might apply this formula to any regular body for which 
k aud h could be found by calculation. Experiments have thus 
been made with a rectangular bar, drawn as a wire and suspended 
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Integrating, we have (-^j = C -4- ^ ^ cos g (5). 

If the angular velocity of the body be fl when CO is horizontal, 
we have (o^il when co8^=0. We find C=fl*. Substituting 
these values in (2) and (3) we get 

-^=n»A+5^cos^-^^-^ 

G • /, ^ 



where d is the angle the perpendicular drawn from the centre of 
gravity of the body on the axis makes with the vertical measured 
downwards. 

It appears fix)m these results that the component of the pressure 
which %8 perpendicular to the plane containing the axis and the 
centre of gravity is independent of the initial conditions. As the 
body oscillates this component varies as the distance of the centre 
of gravity from the vertical plane through the axis. On the other 
hand the component of pressure in the plane containing; the axis 
and the centre of gravity does depena on the initial angular 
velocity of the body. 

If the forces are impulsive, the equations (1), (2), (3) are only 
slightly altered. Let a>, to' be the angular velocities of the body 
just before and just after the action of the impulses. The equa- 
tions then become 

where all the letters have the same meaning as before, except that 
F, 0, X, Y are now impulses instead of finite forces. 

111. Ex. 1. A oircolar area of weight W oan torn freely about a horizontal 

axis perpendicular to its plane which passes through a point C on its circumference. 

" If it start from rest with the diameter through C vertically above C, show that the 

resultant pressures on the axis when that diameter is horizontal and yerticaUy 

below C are respectively ^y/llW and ^W. 

Ex. 2. A thin uniform rod, one end of which is attached to a smooth hinge, is 
allowed to fall from a horizontal position ; prove that when the horizontal strain is 
the greatest possible, the vertical strain on the hinge is to the weight of the rod as 
11 : 8. Math, Tripos, 

Ex. 8. Let a^g ^- /l , 6=^ ^^A^ , and let 12 be the resultant of -F-Mifih 

^ and G. Construct an ellipse with C for centre and axes equal to 2a and 26 measured 
along and perpendicular to CO, Let this ellipse be fixed in the body and oscillate 
with it. Prove that the pressure R varies as the diameter along which it acts. And 
the direction may be found thus; let the auxiliary drole out the vertical through C 
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in F, and let the perpendicular from V on CO cat the ellipee in R. Then CB, is 
the direction of the pressare R, 

1 12. Secondly, Suppose either the body or the forces not to 
be symmetricaL 

Let the fixed axis be taken as the axis of z with any origin 
and plane of xz. These we shall afterwards so choose as to simpEfy 
our process as much as possible. Let x^y, zhe the co-ordinates of 
the centre of gravity at the time t Let o) be the angular velocity 
of the body, /the angular acceleration, «o that/= d>. 

Now every element m of the body describes a circle about the 
axis, hence its accelerations along and 
perpendicular to the radius vector r 
nrom the axis are — <»"r and/r. Let 
be the angle which r makes with the 
plane of xz at any time, then from the 
resolution of forces it is clear that . 

a? =r — o>*r cos 6 —fr sin ^ = — ta^x —fyy 

and similarly y = — cchf •\'fx. 

These equations may also be obtained by differentiating the 
equations a? = rcos^, y = r sin ^ twice, remembering that r is 
constant. 

Collecting the effective forces of all the elements and com- 
bining them in Poinsot*s manner, we see that they are equivalent 
to a force acting at the origin and a couple whose six com- 
ponents are 

Xi = 2m^ = Sm (— (o^x —fy) = — (o^Mx —fMy (1), 

Fi = tmy = Im (- a)«y +/r)= - m'My +fMx (2), 

Zi = 2mir =0 (3), 

Z, = 2m {y*i — zy) = — Xmzy = (o*^myz —fS^rnxz (4), 

ifi = 2m {zx — xi) = %7mx = — <o^Xmxz ^flmyz. . .(5), 

i\ri = 2m(ay-y^)=2mr«d) ^Mhf^f (6). 

Since ir = 0, the right-hand sides of (4) and (5) may obviously 
be obtained by merely introducing z into the 2 of (2) and (1). 

Let the body be fixed to the axis at two points distant a, a' 
from the origin and let the reactions of the points on the body 
resolved parallel to the coordinate axes be respectively F, 0^ H\ 
F\ 0\ H\ Let X, Y, Z he the accelerating impressed forces 
acting on the particle m. Then by D*Alembert*s principle. 
Art 72, 
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ImX^F^r^^f^Mr^rUri ^^l)'. 

ZmT^G^G' =^' ^Jtj^/Mr (±)\ 

ImZ^H-^E =-0 {3)\ 

•* * jZ " zT) " &jt - f^iM'^m^^/Hftz-jlmjES (4)'. 

SfliixF-^J) =/Jft^ {6)\ 

E«>nacioa <6)' determine> / ^kod hr inteisr^oQ a» also: (1)'. 
ri . (i»'. top . then give F. G, P. (r ; iT and If are indeterminate 

but ^faftir ■*uin is given by (3>'. 

In iit obvi«>i2:s thac the six equations of motion maj sometimes 
h^ 27*»acLv :$implilied. 

Fimt If the axi^ of r be a principal axt^ at the origin 

ami zbe calculation of the right-hand sidee^ of v4V and (o)' becomes 
unm^ewarr. Hence ircr jiAocJii, when piM»Uf. ^ c4ood)f t4« ariffin 
tknt the nxed axis is a principal axis of the 6udy at that pointy 
An, 48/ 

Henr/mdbj. Except the determination of/ and m bv integrating 
|i^i/. the whole process is merely an algebraic substitution of/* and 
m in the remaining equations^ Hence our results will stilt be 
er/rrect if in forming the equations of motion we choose the plane of 
xz to cfjntain the centre of gracity at the moment under consider- 
ation; this will make y = and thus equations (IV and (tY will 
be snmfliAed. 

Thirdly. The points at which the body is attached to the 
axi.^ being arbitrary, we shall arrive at simpler equations of motion, 
if we pat one hinge at the origin and the other at some convenient 
position. We then have a = U, so that F\ (j' are ibuud by inspec- 
tion from (4/ and (5)' while F, G follow from {!) and {t)\ 

113, ImpnlsiYe forces. If the forces which act on the body 
are impulsive, the equations require some alterations. Let 
(v, r, »), {u\ »', €»') be the velocities resolved parallel to the axes of 
any element m whose coordinates are {x, y, z). Then u = — y«. 
vf^-~y»; r = xa>, v=xw'; and w = 0, ir' = 0. The six com- 
prments of the effective forces then become 

Xi = 2m (m' — ii) = — 'Smy («' — «>) = — ily (»' — c») (1), 

y, = 2m (t/ — j;) = Smar (c»' — «) = J/-f (»' — ») (2), 

Z,^lm{u/'-w) =0 (3), 

Li = 2m {y (w' — 1£;) — 2^ (y' — r)} = — 2wu .r (<a - «). . .(4), 
Ml = 2m {z ( m' — m) — a: (v/ — w)} = — 2my5 (cd' — «). . .(5), 
Ni = (Art. 89) = Jffc'*(«'- «) (6). 
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We then have by D'Alembert's principle (Art. 86) 

2Z + i'+i" = -Jfj/(a)'-a)) (ly, 

27+ (?+(?'= Mx((o'-a>) (2)', 

XZ + H+H' = (3)', 

2(yZ-2r7)-(?a-GV = -2m^^(a)'-(»)...(4y, 
2 (zX - xZ) + Fa + Fa' = - Xmyz (o)' - w) . . .(5)', 
t{xY^yX) =Mk'\a>'-a}) (6)'. 

These six equations are sufficient for the determination of 
fl>', F, F\ G, & and the sum H + H\ 

In forming the equations of motion for any particular problem 
we see that it is important to attend to the three simplifications 
mentioned above. 

114. Anal3rii8 of resulti. Since the forces and pressures 
enter into the equations of statics and dynamics in a linear form, 
it follows that the resolved pressures due to several causes may be 
found by adding together the resolved pressures due to each 
separately. The pressures of the axis on the body may therefore 
be regarded as the resultants of two sets of pressures, (1) the 
statical pressures which balance the impressed forces X, F, Z, &c., 
and (2) the pressures equivalent to the effective forces mx, my, &c. 

The resultant statical pressure can be found from the first five 
equations, their right-hand sides being replaced by zero. These 
equations are not altered by transferring the impressed forces 
parallel to themselves to act at points on the axis, provided that we 
introduce the usual couples. We may then neglect the couple 
whose axis is Oz, which occurs only in equation (6), and the statical 
pressure at the axis may be found by compounding the remaining 
transferred forces. Thus, if the only impressed force on the body 
is that of gravity, and the axis of suspension is horizontal, the 
statical pressure on the axis is a vertical force equal to the weight 
of the body, acting at the foot of the perpendicular drawn from 
the centre of gravity to the axis of suspension. In the same 
way if an impulse act on the body perpendicular to the axis, the 
statical pressure due to it may be found by simply transferring it 
parallel to itself in a plane perpendicular to the axis to act at 
a point on that axis. 

When the axis of revolution Oz is a principal axis at some point 
0, the pressures due to the effective forces take a simple form. 
We see from (4) and (5) that Z, = 0, Jtfi = 0. The effective forces 
are therefore equivalent to the forces Xi, Yi acting at together 
with a couple iVi. The forces X,, Fjare evidently the components 
of the effective forces of a mass M placed at the centre of gravity, 
while the couple iVj appears only in the sixth equation of motion 
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and affects the pressures F, 0, F\ 0' only indirectly by altering /. 
It follows that the pressures at the axis due to the effective forces 
are equivalent to a single force which acts ai the principal point 
of the ajcis of revolution and is equal to the resultant of the effective 
forces of the whole mass collected al the centre of gravity and 
moving with it Representing the perpendicular from the centre 
of gravity on the axis by f, the components of this pressure are 

— (o^Mf and fMf acting respectively along f and perpendicular to 
the plane containing f and the axis. When the forces are 
impulses the same remarks apply, except that the only component 
of the pressure iafMr where /= w' — <». 

It appears therefore that when a heavy body rotates about a 
fixed horizontal axis which has a principal point 0, the pressures 
of the axis on the body are equivalent to two forces. One of 
these is equal and opposite to the weight and acts at the projection 
of the centre of gravity on the axis ; the other is equal to the 
effective force at the centre of gravity and acts at the principal 
point. 

When the axis of suspension is parallel to a principal axis at 
the centre of gravity, we know by Art. 49 that the axis has a 
principal point and that this point coincides with the projection of 
the centre of gravity. In this case when the axis is horizontal 
both the pressure due to gravity and that due to the effective 
forces act at the same point and are equivalent to a single 
pressure. 

When the rotating body is a lamina with the axis Oz in its 
plane, the effective forces of an element distant x from Oz are 

— (ohnx and /ma?, x being the radius of the circle described by the 
element. It follows from the principles of elementary hydrostatics 
or from the reasoning of Art. 47 that the resultants of these two 
sets of parallel forces are respectively equal to — aol^Mx andfMx and 
that both act at the centre of pressure of the area, the axis of 
suspension being regarded as m the surface of the fluid. The 
position of the centre of pressure is known whenever the area has 
equimomental points (Art. 47). In such cases the pressure at the 
axis of suspension due to the effective forces acts at the projection 
of the centre of pressure on the axis. 

Ex. 1. A heavy body can turn freely about a horizontal axis Oz which is a 
principal axis at 0. It starts from rest with the plane QOz through the centre of 
gravity G horizontal. Shew that the pressure due to the effective forces alone 
makes an angle with the plane QOz whose tangent is half the tangent of the angle 
which the plane QOz makes with the vertical. 

Ex. 2. A quadrant of a circle of radius a can turn freely about a bounding 
radius as a fixed axis. Show that the pressures on the axis are equivalent to two 
pressures, one equal to the weight of the lamina acting at a point of the fixed radius 
distant 4a/3T from the centre, and the other at a point which divides that radius in 
the ratio 8 : 5. 
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Ex. 8. An elliptio lamina can torn fre6ly abont the straight line joining the 
extremities A and B of the principal diameters and this axis is fixed in a Tertioal 
position. If the lamina is set in rotation with an angolar Telocity w, such that 
(a'~M) w*a4p(a'+&>)^, prove that the pressores on the axis are equivalent to a 
single force acting at the foot of the perpendicular firom the centre on the axis. 
Should the end ^ or B be highest ? 

Ex. 4. A lamina can turn fireely about an axis Oz in its plane as a fixed axis. 
It is struck bj a blow P at any point A of its area in a direction perpendicular to 
the lamina. Show that the statical pressure on the axis is equal to a blow P acting 
at B where AB is a perpendicular to Ox, Show also that the pressure due to the 
effective forces is equal to a blow Px^jk* acting at in a direction opposite to the 
blow at B. Here the origin is the principal point of the axis, x and ( are the 
distances of the centre of gravity and of A from Oz^ Mk^ is the moment of inertia 
about Oz. What is the condition that the pressure on the axis should be equivalent 
to a couple ? 

Ex. 6. A triangular lamina ABC oscillates about the side AB as a horizontal axis. 
Show that the length of the equivalent pendulum is A/c where A is the area. If the 
comer C is suddenly fixed, prove that the impulsive pressures at the comers A and 
Bare equal. 

Ex. 6. A door it autpended by two hinges from a fixed axis making an angle a 
vHth the vertical. Find the motion and pressures on the hinges. 

Since the fixed axis is evidently a principal axis at the middle point, we shall 
take this point for origin. Also we shall take the plane of xz so that it contains the 
centre of gravity of the door at the moment under consideration. 

The only force acting on the door is gravity, which may be supposed to act at 
the centre of gravity. We must first resolve this parallel to the axes. Let be 
the angle the plane of the door makes with a vertical plane through the axis of 
suspension. If we draw a plane zON such that its trace ON on the plane of xOy 
makes an angle with the axis of x, this will be the vertical plane through the 
axis; and if we draw OF in this plane making zOV=a, OV will be vertical. 
Hence the resolved parts of gravity are 

Jr=^sinaco8 0, r=:psin asin^, Z=-pcosa. 

Since the resolved parts of the effective forces are the same as if the whole mass 
were collected at the centre of gravity, the six equations of motion are 

Jf<7Binacos0 + F+F= -w^J/x (1), 

3///8inosin0 + G + G'=/a/x (2), 

-2lf^co8o + /f + Jf' = (8), 

-Ga+G'tt = (4), 

If^ cos ax + Fa -i^a = (6), 

-3fp8ina8in0.Z=J/&'3.0' (6). 

Integrating the last equation, we have 
C + 2^ sin a cos 0x= ik^w'. 

Suppose the door to be initially placed 
at rest, its plane making an angle fi with 
the vertical plane through the axis; then 
when 0=/3, a;=0; hence 

AE'3a;*=2pxBina(cos0-co8/3), hf^f^ -(/sin asin^.x. 

By substitution in the first four equations F, F', G, Q' may be found. 
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115. Dsrnamical and geometrical similarity. It should 
be noticed that the equations of Arts. 112 and 113 do not depend 
on the form of the body, but only on its moments and products of 
inertia. We may therefore replace the body by any equimomental 
body that may be convenient for our purpose. 

This consideration will often enable us to reduce the compli- 
cated forms of Art. 112 to the simpler ones given in Art. 110. 
For though the body may not be symmetrical about a plane 
through its centre of gravity perpendicular to the axis of sus- 
pension, yet if the momental ellipsoid at the centre of gravity be 
symmetrical about this plane we may treat the body as if it were 
really symmetrical. Such a body may be said to be dynamically 
symmetricaL If at the same time the forces be symmetrical 
about the same plane, and this will always be the case if the axis 
of suspension be horizontal and gravity be the only force 
acting, we know that the pressures on the axis must certainly 
reduce to a single pressure, which may be found by Art. 110. 

116. Ex. 1. A uniform heavy lamina in the form of a sector of a circle is 
suspended by a horizontal axis parallel to the radius which bisects the arc, and 
oscillates under the action of gravity. Show that the pressures on the axis are 
equivalent to a single force, and find its magnitude. 

Ex. 2. An equilateral triangle oscillates about any horizontal axis situated in 
its own plane, show that the pressures are equivalent to a single force and find its 
magnitude. 

117. Permanent axes of Rotation. Let us suppose that 
any point of a body under no forces is fixed in space and that it 
is set in rotation about some axis which we may call Oz. We may 
enquire what are the necessary conditions that the body should 
continue to rotate about that axis as if it were fixed in space. 
When these conditions are satisfied the axis is called a permanent 
axis of rotation at the point 0, 

To determine these conditions let us suppose some other 
point A of the axis to be also fixed in space. Then by using the 
method of Arts. 112 or 113 we may determine the pressures at A 
which are necessary to fix the axis. If these are zero the attach- 
ment at A is unnecessary and may be removed. The body will 
then continue to rotate about Oz as if it were fixed in space. 

Since there are no impressed forces acting on the body, the 
whole pressure on the axis is that due to the effective forces. If 
the axis Oz ib b, principal axis at any point of its length the pres- 
sure due to the effective forces will act at that point (Art. 114). 
Hence the pressure at A cannot be zero unless that point coincide 
with 0. The conditions are therefore satisfied if the axis of rota- 
tion Oz is a principal cms at the fixed point 0. 
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If the axis Oz is not a principal axis at any point we shall 
prove that it cannot be a permanent axis of rotation. To prove 
this we must practically return to the equations (4)', (5)' and (6)' 
of Art. 112. Let F, 0, H, F, 0\ H' be the pressures at and A. 
Then a = 0, a' = OA. Taking moments about Oz we have Mld^f^ ; 
thus the angular velocity of the body about the axis Oz is constant. 
It easily follows that a? = — cw'a?, y = — ©"y, -^'=0. Taking moments 
about the axes of x and y we have (Art. 72) 

— G'a = 2m (yz — zy) = col^Xmyz, 

Fa = 2m (zx — xz) = — (o^Xmxz. 

Thus F and 0' cannot be zero unless 'Zmxz = and 'Sitnyz = 0, i.e. 
Oz cannot be a permanent axis of rotation unless it is a principal 
axis at the fixed point 0. 

The existence of principal axes was first established by Segner in the work 
Specimen Tkeoria Turbinum. His coarse of investigation is the opposite to that 
poreued in this treatise. He defines a principal axis to be snch that when a body 
reyolves roond it the forces arising from the rotation have no tendency to alter the 
position of the axis. From this dynamical definition he deduces the geometrical 
properties of these axes. The reader may consult Prof. Cayley's report to the British 
Association on the special problems of dynamics, 1862, and Bossat, Histoire dee 
Mathimatiqueet Tome ii. 

118. A body at rest with one point fixed in sjmce is acted 
on by an impulsive couple, it is required to find the initial axis of 
rotation. Let Oz be the initial axis. As before we shall regard 
this axis as fixed at some other point A, at which the pressures are 
to be equated to zero. Let i, Jkf, N be the resolved parts of the 
couple about the axes. The plane of the couple is therefore 

Z| + i/i7 + iV^? = (1). 

Let u\ v\ w* be the initial velocities of an element of the body 
whose' co-ordinates are x, y, z, and let ea' be the initial angular 
velocity of the body. Then w' = — yo)', v' = X(o exactly as in Art. 
113. Taking moments about the axes of Xy y, z we have 

L — (jV = 2m {yv/ — zv') = — ^mxz . w' 
M -f Fa' = 2m {zu— xw') = — ^myz . w' 

Here F^ 0' are, as before, resolved parts of the pressure at A, and 
OA = a'. Putting F' = 0, (?' = 0, these equations give the couples 
which must act on the body to produce rotation about Oz. Sub- 
stituting the values of Z, M^ N in (1), the equation to the plane 

of the couple is —Imxz^—lmyzrj + Mkf^^^O (2). 

Let the momental ellipsoid at the fixed point be constructed 
and let its equation be 
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The diametral plane of the axis of (I* is 

-jFf-2)i; + C?=0 (3). 

Comparing (2) and (3) we see that the plane of the resultant 
couple must be the diametral plane of the axis of revolution. 

If then a body at rest with one paint fixed be acted on by any 
couple it will begin to rotate about the diametral line of the plane 
of me couple with regard to the nwmentai ellipsoid at the fi^xed point 
Thus a body will begin to rotate about a perpendicular to the 
plane of the couple only when the plane of the couple is parallel 
to a principal plane of the body at a fixed point. 

119. Ex. 1. If a body at rest have one point fixed and be aoted on by anj 
ooaple whose axis is a radins vector OP of the ellipsoid of gyration at 0, the body 
wiU begin to torn abont a perpendicular from on the tangent plane at P. 

Ex. % A solid homogeneoas ellipsoid is fixed at its centre, and is acted on by a 
couple in a plane whose direction-cosines referred to the principal diameters are 
(I, m, n). Prove that the direction-cosines of the initial axis of rotation are pro- 
portional to £, —«,-«- o and -= — Ti. 

Ex. 3. Any plane section being taken of the momental ellipsoid of a body at a 
fixed point, the body may be made to rotate about either of the principal diameters 
of this section by the application of a couple of the proper magnitude whose axis is 
the other principal diameter. 

For assume the body to be turning uniformly about the axis of z. Then the 
couples which must act on the body to produce this motion are L = b^mygj 
M= - u^Zmxz, N=iO. Then by taking the axis of x such that ZmxM=0 we see that 
the axis of the couple must be the axis of x and the magnitude of the couple will be 
L = u^^myz, 

Ex. 4. A body having one point fixed in space is made to rotate about any 
proposed straight line by the application of the proper couple. The position of the 
axis of rotation when the magnitude of the couple is a maximum, has been called 
an axis of maximum reluctance. Show that there are six axes of maximum 
reluctance, two in each principal plane, each two bisecting the angles between the 
principal axes in the plane in which they are. 

Let the axes of reference be the principal axes of the body at the fixed point, let 
(Z, m, ft) be the direction-cosines of the axis of rotation, (X, /a, v) those of the axis of 
the couple G. Then by the last question and the second and third examples of Art. 

(B-C)mn'~(C-A)nl^(A-B)lm' 

G«= (.4 - B)«Z%« -I- (B - C)«mV + (C - A)hi^1^, 

We have then to make G a maximum by variation of (Unn) subject to the con- 
dition P+m*-i-n*=l. The positions of these axes were first investigated by 
Mr Walton in the Quarterly Journal of Mathematics, 1866. 

120. The Centre of PercusBion. When the fixed axis is 
given and the body can be so struck that there is no impulsive 
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pressure on the axis, any point in the line of action of the force is 
called a centre of percussion. 

When the line of action of the blow is given, the axis about 
which the body begins to turn is called the axis of spontaneous 
rotation. It obviously coincides with the position of the fixed 
axis in the first case. 

Let us begin by consideiing the motion in two dimensions. 
Imagine a lamina at rest and suspended from a point C with the 
centre of gravity G vertically under G. Let it be struck by a 
horizontal blow Y which we may suppose to act in the plane of 
the lamina at some point A in C& produced Let CA =a. Let F 
and G be the impulsive reactions at the fixed point G. Let to' be 
the aiieular velocity of the body round C just after the blow T has 
been given. The equations of motion, exactly as in Art. 110, are 

Vn V 4- f} 

therefore «' = -^j^^-^^, h<o' ^-. 0=^". 

If the pressure G on the fixed point is zero, we have by eliminating 

F, i^ + A« = aA. 

By Art. 92 this shows that A must be the centre of oscillation of 
the body. The centre of oscillation is therefore a centre of per- 
cussion. 

Pbop. a body u capable of turning freely about a fixed axis. To determine the 
conditions that there shall be a centre of percussion and to find its position. 

Take the fixed axis as the axis of z, and let the plane of xz pass through the 
eentre of gravity of the body. Let XyY^Z he the resolved parts of the impulse, and 
lot (, 17, r ^ ^^6 co-ordinates of any point in its line of action. Let Mk*^ be the 
moment of inertia of the body about the fixed axis. We have now to find the 
pressures on the axis, and by equating these to zero we shall discover the conditions 
for a centre of percussion. The process is virtually the same as that already 
explained in Art. 113 and again in Art. 117. It seems unnecessary to repeat the 
steps. Putting y=0 and omitting the impulsive pressures on the axis because by 
hypothesis they are to be equated to zero, the six equations of motion of Art. 118 

become X=0, y=ifx(w'-w), Z=0 (1). 

i7Z-i-y=-(w'-w)2iiurz ^ 

i-X-^Z=-(w'-w)2my« V (2). 

From these equations we may deduce the following conditions. 

I. From (1) we see that X=0, Z=0, and therefore the force must act perpen- 
dicular to the plane containing the axis and the centre of gravity. 

II. Substituting from (1) in the first two equations of (2) we have Zmyz=0 and 

^s-~-r . Since the origin may be taken anywhere in the axis of rotation, let it be 

so chosen that ^mxz=0. Then the axis of z must be a principal axis at the point 
where a plane passing through the line of action of the blow perpendicular to the 

R.D. 7 
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axis cuts the aiis. Thus there can be no oentre of percnssion nnleBS the axis be a 
principal axis at some point in its length. 

in. Sabstitnting from (1) in the last equation of (2) we have (= — . By 

X 

Art. 92 this is the equation to determine the centre of oscillation of the body about 
the fixed axis treated as an axis of suspension. Hence the perpendicular distance 
between the line of action of the impulse and the fixed axis must be equal to the 
distance of the centre of oscillation from the axis. 

If the fixed axis be parallel to a principal axis at the centre of gravity, the line 
of action of the blow will pass through the centre of oscillation, 

Ex. 1. A circular lamina rests on a smooth horizontal table; how should it be 
struck that it may begin to turn round a point on its circumference ? The line of 
action of the blow should divide the perpendicular diameter in the ratio 3 : 1, 

Ex. 2. A pendulum is constructed of a sphere (radius a, mass M) attached to 
the end of a thin rod (length 6, mass m). Where should it be struck at each oscil- 
lation that there may be no impulsive pressures to wear out the point of support? 
The point is at a distance I from the point of support, where 

{ilf(a+6) + im6}Z=3f{f»«+(a + 6)«} + Jm6». 

121. The Ballistic Pendulum. It is a matter of con- 
siderable importance in the Theory of Gunnery to determine the 
velocity of a bullet as it issues from the mouth of a gun. By 
means of it we obtain a complete test of any theory we have 
reason to form concerning the motion of the bullet in the gun. 
We may thus find by experiment the separate efiects produced by 
varjdng the length of the ^un, the charge of powder, or the weight 
of the ball. By determinmg the velocity of a bullet at difierent 
distances from the gun we may discover the laws which govern the 
resistance of the air. 

It was to determine this initial velocity that Robins about 
1743 invented the Ballistic Pendulum. Before his time but little 
progress had been made in the true theory of military projectiles. 
His New Principles of Ounnery was soon translated into several 
languages, and Euler added to his translation of it into German 
an extensive commentary. The work of Euler was again trans- 
lated into English in 1784. The experiments of Robins were all 
conducted with musket balls of about an ounce weight, but they 
were afterwards continued during several years by Dr Hutton, 
who used cannon balls of from one to nearly three pounds in 
weight. 

There are two methods of applying the ballistic pendulum, 
both of which were used by Robins. In the first method, the gun 
is attached to a very heavy pendulum ; when the gun is fired the 
recoil causes the pendulum to turn round its axis and to oscillate 
through an arc which can be measured. The velocity of the 
bullet can be deduced from the magnitude of this arc. In the 
second method, the bullet is fired into a heavy pendulum. The 
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velocity of the bullet is itself too great to be measured directly, 
but the angular velocity communicated to the pendulum may be 
made as small as we please by increasing its bulk. The arc of 
oscillation being measured, the velocity of the bullet can be found 
by calculation. 

The initial velocity of a small bullet may also be determined by 
the use of some rotational apparatus. Two circular discs of paper 
are attached perpendicularly to the straight line joining their 
centres, and are made to rotate about this straight line with a 
great but known angular velocity. Instead of two discs, a cylinder 
of paper might be used. The bullet being fired through at least 
two of the moving surfaces, its velocity can be calculated when 
the situations of the two small holes made by the bullet have 
been observed. This was originally an Italian invention, but it 
was much improved and used by Olinthus Gregory in the early 
part of this century. 

The electric telegraph is now used to determine the instant at 
which a bullet passes through any one of a number of screens 
through which it is made to pass. The bullet severs a fine wire 
stretched across the screen and thus breaks an electric circuit. 
This causes a record of the time of transit to be made by an 
instrument expressly prepared for this purpose. By using several 
screens the velocities of the same bullet at several points of its 
course may be found. The ballistic pendulum is thus more of 
theoretical and historical interest than of practical importance. 
The two instruments now chiefly used for observations on the 
velocities of bullets are, the chronograph invented by Bashforth 
and used by the English government, and the chronograph in- 
vented by Major Le Bouleng6 of the Belgian artillery. 

122. A rifle is attached in a horizontal position to a large 
block of wood which can turn freely about a horizontal axis. The 
rifle being fired, the recoil causes the pendulum to turn round its 
axis until Drought to rest by the action of gravity. A piece of 
tape is attached to the pendulum, and is drawn out of a reel 
during the backward motion of the pendulwm, and thus serves to 
measure the amou/nt of the angle of recoiL It is required to find 
the velocity of the buUet. 

The initial velocity of the bullet is so much greater than 
that of the pendulum that we may suppose the ball to have left 
the rifle before the pendulum has sensibly moved from its initial 
position. The initial momentum of the bullet may be taken as 
a measure of the impulse communicated to the pendulum. 

Let h be the distance of the centre of gravity from the axis 
of suspension ; f the distance from the axis of the rifle to the axis 
of suspension ; c the distance from the axis of suspension to the 

7—2 
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point of attachment of the tape, m the mass of the bullet ; M that 
of the pendulum and rifle, and n the ratio of M to m; b the 
chord of the arc of the recoil which is measured by the tape. Let 
kf be the radius of gyration of the rifle and pendulum about the 
axis of suspension, v the initial velocity of the bullet. 

The explosion of the gunpowder generates equal impulsive 
actions on the bullet and on the rifle. Since the initial velocity of 
the bullet is v, this action is measured by mv. The initial angular 
velocity generated in the pendulum by the impulse is by Art. 89 

a> = -jTfjn^ . The subsequent motion is given (Art. 92) by 

Jfc'«g=-^Asin^; .'. kf^6^ = C + 2ghco90: 

when ^ = we have a = a>, and if a is the angle of recoil, when 

^ = a, d = 0. Hence k^o)^ = 2gh (1 — cos a). Eliminating q> we have 
vf=nli^ ,2aiaiiia's/gh. But the chord of the. arc of the recoil is 
6 = 2c sin ^ a. Hence the initial velocity of the bullet is given by 

mv • cf= Mbk' *Jgh. 

The magnitude of k' may be found experimentally by ob- 
serving the time of a small oscillation of the pendulum and rifle. 

If r be a half-time we have T = tt a/^ . (Art. 97.) 

This is the formula given by Poisson in the second volume of 
his Mecaniqus. The reader will find in the Philosophical Magazine 
for June, 1854, an account of some experiments conducted by 
Dr S, Haughton from which, by the use of this formula, the initial 
velocities of rifle bullets were calculated. 

128. The fonnala most howeyer be regarded only as a first approximation, for 
the recoil due to the inflamed powder has been neglected. To make some allowance 
for this Hntton assumed that the e£fect of a given ohaige of powder on the recoil 
of the gun was the same with as without a baU. Let p be the unknown momen- 
tum generated by the powder. By trying the experiment, with equal charges of 
powder, first with and then without a ball, and writing mv+p and p for mv in the 
two experiments he was able to eliminate p and deduce the value of v. With 
large charges of powder, the results thus obtained did not agree sufficiently with 
those obtained by firing the ball into a pendulum (Art. 124). The assumption was 
therefore not altogether justified by the experiments and further corrections were 
made. 

124. A gun u pUiced in front of a heavy pendulum, which can turn freely oMut 
a horizontal axi$. The ball strikes the pendulum horizontally, penetrates into the 
wood a short distance, and communicates a momentum to tlie pendulum. The chord 
of the arc being measured as before by a piece of tape, find the velocity of the bullet. 

The time, which the bullet takes to penetrate, is so short that we may suppose 
it completed before the pendulum has sensibly moved f^om its initial position. 
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Let t be the distance of the hall from the axis of Bospension at the moment 
when the penetration ceases ; let j be the perpendicnlar distance between the axis 
and the direction of motion of the bullet ; let /3 be the angle the length j makes 
with the length represented by i, so that j=t oos/3. Then if we follow the same 
notation as before we have at the moment when the impact is concluded 

mvi cos /3 = {Mk'^ + m^) ta ; 

also proceeding as before we may prove 

(If A^+mi") «»=21f^^ (1 - COB o) +2inpt {cos /3 - cos (o - /5)}. 

If the gnn be placed as nearly as possible opposite the centre of gravity of the 
pendolnm we have h=zj nearly, and if the pendolnm be rather long /3 will be very 
small. Hence, since m is small compared with If, we may as an approximation pat 
issh and /3=0 in the terms which contain m as a factor; we thus find 

M+m bh /-r 



t; = 



"S M 



m (^ 

where I is the distance of the centre of oscillation of the pendolmn and ball from 
the axis of snspension. 

The inconvenience of this construction as compared with the former is that the 
balls remain in the pendulum during the time of making one whole set of experi- 
ments. The weight, and the positions of the centres of gravity and oscillation, 
will be changed by the addition of each ball which is lodged in the wood. Even 
then the changes produced in the pendulum itself by each blow are omitted. A 
great improvement was made by the French in conducting their experiments at 
Metz in 1839, and at L'Orient in 1842. Instead of a mass of wood, requiring 
frequent renewals, as in the English pendulum, a permanent r€cepteur was substi- 
tuted. This receiver is shaped within as a truncated cone, which is sufficiently 
long to prevent the shot from passing entirely through the sand with which it is 
filled. The front is covered with a thin sheet of lead to prevent the sand from 
being shaken out. This sheet is marked by a horizontal and by a vertical line, the 
intersection corresponding to the axial line of the cone, so that the actual position 
of the shot when entering the receiver can be readily determined by these lines. 

125. Ex. 1. Show that after each bullet has been fired into a ballistic pen- 
dulum constructed on the English plan, h must be increased by {j - h) mfM and I by 
{j " I) m\M nearly in order to prepare the formula for the next shot. 

Ex. 2. Dr Haughton found that, for rifles fired with a constant charge, the 
initial velocity of the bullet varies as the square root of the mass of the bullet 
inversely and as the square root of the length of the gun directly. Show from this 
that the force developed by the explosion of the powder, diminished by the friction 
of the barrel, is constant as the ball traverses the rifle. 

Dr Hutton found that in smooth bores the velocity increases in a ratio some- 
what less than the square root of the length of the gun, but greater than the cube 
root of the length. 

Ex. 3. If the velocity of a bullet issuing from the mouth of a gun 30 inches 
long be 1000 feet per second, show that the time the bullet takes to traverse the gun 
is about 7^ of a second. 

Ex. 4. It has been found by experiment that, if a bullet be fired into a large 
fixed block of wood, the depth of penetration of the bullet into the wood varies 
nearly as the square of the velocity, though as the velocity is very much increased 
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the depth falls short of that giyen by this rule. Assuming this rale, show that 
the resistance to penetration is constant and that the time of penetration is the 
ratio of twice the depth to the initial velocity of the bullet. In an experiment of 
Dr Button's a ball fired with a velocity of 1500 feet per second was found to pene- 
trate about 14 inches into a block of sound dry elm : show that the time of pene- 
tration was ^^j of a second. 

126. The Anemoheteb. The Anemometer called a '* Robinson*' consists of 
four hemispherical cups attached to four horizontal arms which turn round a 
vertical axis. The wind blows into the hollows on one side of the axis and against 
the convex surfaces of the cups on the other. If the anemometer start from rest, 
it will turn quicker and quicker until the moment of the pressures of the wind 
balances the moment of the resistances. Let V be the velocity of the wind and v 
the velocity of the centres of the cups. Let d be the angle between the direction of 
motion of any one cup and that of the wind. Then the velocity of the centre of 
that cup relatively to the wind will be v\ where 

t;'«=t;«-2rt;co8d+F'« (1). 

The determination of the pressure of the wind on the cups is properly a problem 
in hydrodynamics, but no solution has yet been found. In the mean time we may 
assume as an approximation the law, suggested by numerous experiments, that the 
resistance to a body moving in a straight line in a fluid varies as the square of the 
relative velocity. In any one position of the anemometer the parts of any one cup 
have different velocities relative to the wind. We shall therefore take as our 
expression for the moment about the axis of the anemometer of the resultant 
pressure of the wind some quadratic function of V and v, such as 

aV^+^pVv+yv^ (2). 

where a, p, y depend in some manner as yet unknown on the position of the cups 
relatively to the wind. 

Thus a, /3, 7 are functions of and will change as the cups turn round the axis. 
What we want however is the average effect on the anemometer. The mean for 
space is found by multiplying this expression by dd and integrating from ^=0 to 
2t and finally dividing by 2t. If F be the mean moment about the axis of the 
anemometer of the wind pressure, we have 

F=AV^'-2DVv-Cv^ (3), 

where A, B, C are constants which depend on the pattern of the anemometer. 
The signs of these coefficients may be determined by the following reasoning. 
When the anemometer starts from rest, the initial moment of the wind pressure is 
regarded as positive. When the cups begin to move, the pressure begins to decrease, 

dF 

so that -=- must be negative when v is small; it follows that the sign of the 

coefficient of Vv in (3) must be negative. Finally, if the wind cease when the cups 
are in motion so that V=0, the resistance of the quiescent air must tend to stop the 
onps. It follows that the coefficient of v^ in (3) must be also negative. 

127. When the anemometer has attained its final state of motion, we must 
have F equal to the mean moment of the friction on the supports. The instru- 
ment should be so arranged that the friction due to its weight is as small as 
possible. We may then omit this friction, as our formula is only an approximation. 
The supports of the anemometer have also to sustain the lateral pressure of the 
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wind. Probably the greater part of the friction thus produced is proportional to 
the pressure of the wind, and may be included in the formula (3) by an alteration of 
the constants. As these constants are determined by experiment, we may suppose 
all forces which are quadratic functions of the velocities to be included in the 
expression for F, 

In the Observatory at Greenwich an inverted cup rotating in oil on a fixed 
conical point is used for the vertical bearing. No further correction is made for 
friction. This arrangement appears to be very successftil, the instrument is very 
sensitive and exhibits a slow rotation with a very slight movement of the air. 

When F is equated to zero, we have a quadratic to determine the ratio of F to 
V, Let m be the positive root thus found. Then the velocity of the centre of any 
cup being observed, the velocity of the wind is found by simply multiplying this 
observed quantity by m. We may notice that m is independent of the speed of the 
wind, and of the size of the machine. It depends however on the pattern of the 
machine. 

128. A variety of experiments have been made to determine the numerical 
value of 171. In some of these the anemometer is attached to the outer edge of a 
whirling-machine. The axis of the anemometer is thus made to move round with 
a constant velocity V, If the experiment be made on a calm day, this will 
represent the e£Fects of a wind of the same velocity on a fixed anemometer. The 
value of V can be found by counting the number of revolutions of the anemometer in 
space. In a paper in 1850, published in the Irish Traruactiona, Dr Robinson gives 
911=3 as the mean value of the ratio as determined by experiments of this kind. 
This value of m has been generally adopted. 

Other experiments made in Greenwich Park in 1860 led to the same value of m. 
These results were considered as confirming in a very high degree the accuracy of 
this ratio. See the Oreenwich Observations for 1862. About 1872 further experi- 
ments were made with a steam merry-go-round for a whirling machine. These are 
described by Sir G. Stokes in the Proceedings of the Royal Society for May, 1881. 

According to some experiments conducted by W. H. Dines in 1889 the value 
m=8 for anemometers of the Eew pattern is too high, and if these results are con- 
firmed the registered wind velocities are in excess of the truth. See the report of 
the wind-force committee on the factor of the Kew-pattem Robinson anemometer, 
Meteorological Society j Dec. 1889. 

Another method of conducting the experiments is to have two similar anemo- 
meters rotating about fixed axes and to apply to one of them a known retarding 
force of some kind which may diminish its v. Thus we have two di£Ferent 
machines moving with di£Ferent, but known, velocities round their respective axes, 
from each of which we should deduce the same velocity for the wind. This leads 
to two equations between which we may eliminate the unknown velocity of the 
wind. We thus obtain an equation connecting the constants A, B, C and the 
known retarding force. Repeating the experiment, we may obtain a sufficient 
number of equations to find these constants. The value of m may then be found 
in the manner explained in Art. 127. The practical difficulty in this method of 
conducting the experiments is that of finding a known uniform retarding force 
which may be conveniently applied to the anemometer. The reader may consult a 
paper by Dr Robinson in the Phil Trans, for 1880. 
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129. Ex. 1. Supposing the valae of F to be represented hj AV^- 2BVv, as 
indicated by some experiments, show that, if an anemometer start from rest, the 
Telocity v of the cups will continually increase and tend to a certain finite limit. 
Show also that the time, at which the actual Telocity of the caps is any given 
fraction of the limiting velocity, varies as the moment of inertia of the anemometer 
about its axis, and inversely as the velocity of the wind. 

Ex. 2. When the anemometer was attached to the outer edge of a merry-go- 
round, as described above, it was impossible to find a perfectly calm day. If TT be 
the velocity of the wind, which is supposed to be small, then allowance may be 
made for fT if in the formula F=:Ar^-2BVv we write V+ kW^JV for F, where « is } 
or j according as the moment of inertia of the anemometer about its axis is vezy 
small or very great. The anemometer is supposed to be without friction. This 
theorem is due to Sir G. Stokes : a demonstration is given in the Proceedings of the 
Royal Society for May, 1881. 

Ex. 3. An anemometer without friction is acted on by a gusty wind whose 

velocity may be represented by the formula F (1 + a sin nt), where a is so small that 

its square can be neglected. Show that the velocity of any cup will be represented 

by an expression of the form v {l + acosn^sinn(f-/3)}, so that the anemometer 

follows all the changes in the force of the wind after an interval p. Here 

In 
^F«-2J5Ft;-Ct;>=0, and tan 11/3=^-75^—^-,, where a is the distance of the 

^ 2a (BF+ Cv) ' 

centre of a cup from the axis, and I ia the moment of inertia of the machine 

about the axis. 

The- velocities of the currents of air in mines are usually determined by the aid 
of anemometers of a somewhat different construction. The principle of these is 
similar to that of Whewell's anemometer. They are formed of several light vanes 
placed on a horizontal axis like the sails of a windmill on a small scale but more 
numerous. The axis is attached to a dial or some other apparatus by which the 
number of revolutions made by the little windmill can be read o£F. If F be the 
velocity of the wind and v the reading of the anemometer it is found by experiment 
that between certain limits V=sav + b, where a and b are two constants which depend 
on the pattern of the anemometer and the friction which the wind has to overcome. 
The reader may consult a paper by Mr Snell in the Engineer^ June 28, 1882. 

The Annals of the Astronomical Society of Harvard College^ Vol. xl. contains 
an appendix by S. P. Fergusson on anemometer comparisons made in the years 
1892 — 94 in Massachusetts. There is also a paper by 0. Ghree on the theory of the 
Bobinson cup anemometer, Phil, Mag,^ 1895. 
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CHAPTER IV. 



MOTION IN TWO DIMENSIONS. 



On the Equations of Motion. 

130. The position of a body in space of two dimensions 
may be determmed by the co-onfinates of its centre of gravity, 
and the angle some straight line fixed in the body makes with 
some straight line fixed in space. These three have been called 
the co-ordinates of the body, and it is our object to determine 
them in terms of the time. 

It will be necessary to express the efiFective forces of the body 
in terms of these co-ordinates. The resolved parts of these 
effective forces parallel to the axes have been already found in 
Art. 79, all that is now necessary is to find their moment about 
the centre of gravity. If {of, y) be the co-ordinates of any 
particle of mass m referred to rectangular axes meeting at the 
centre of gravity and parallel to the axes fixed in space, this 

moment has been shown in Art. 76 to be equal to A, where 

h = 2m {x'y' — i/df). 

Let be the angular co-ordinate of the body, i.e. the an^le 
some straight line fixed in the body makes with some straight Ime 
fixed in space. Let (/, <f>) be the polar co-ordinates of any particle 
m referred to the centre of gravity of the body as origin. Then 

r* is constant throughout the motion, and ^' is the same for 

every particle of the body and equal to d. Thus the angular 
momentum A, exactly as in Art. 88, is 

A = 2m {x'y - yx') = 2m (/»<^') = 2mr'«</>' 

where Mk^ is the moment of inertia of the body about its centre 
of gravity. 

The angle 6 is the an^le some straight line fixed in the body 
makes with a straight line fixed in space. Whatever straigM 
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lines are chosen dO/dt is the same. If this is not obvious, it may 
be shown thus. Let OA, Of A' be any two straight lines fixed in 
the body inclined at an angle a to each other. Let OB, O'E be 
two straight lines fixed in space inclined at an angle P to each 
other. Let AOB^0, AOTS^ff, then ^ + /8 = ^ + a. Since a 

and fi are independent of the time, ^ = d'. By this proposition 
we learn that the an^lar velocities of a body in two dimensions 
are the same about all points. 

131. The general method of proceeding will be as follows. 

Let (a?, y) be the co-ordinates of the centre of gravity of any 
body of the system referred to rectangular axes fixed in space, 
M' the mass of the body. Then the effective forces of the body 

are together equivalent to two forces measured by if -i- , If t? 

acting at the centre of gravity and parallel to the axes of co- 

ordinates, together with a couple measured by iffc" t— tending to 

turn the body about its centre of gravity in the direction in which 
6 is measured. By D'Alembert's principle the effective forces of 
all the bodies, if reversed, will be in equilibrium with the impressed 
forces. The dynamical equations may then be formed according 
to the ordinary rules of statics. See Art. 83. 

Suppose we wish to resolve the forces parallel to the axes of 
X and y and to take moments about the centre of gravity. Let 
the impressed forces acting on the body, together with the re- 
actions due to the other bodies if any, be equivalent to the forces^ 
X and Y acting at the centre of gravity and a couple L, The 
equations of motion of that body are evidently 

^d^=^' ^dl=^' ^d^=^- 

It is found useful in statics to be able to resolve in other 
directions besides the axes and to be able to take moments about 
any point we please. In this way we often ^eatly shorten and 
simplify the solution. Thus if we wish to avoid the introduction 
into our equations of some unknown reaction we take moments 
about the point of application or use the principle of virtual 
velocities. So in dynamics we are at liberty to resolve our forces 
and take moments at pleasure. For example, if we take moments 
about a point C whose co-ordinates are (fi;) we have an equation 
of the form 

where L' is the moment about C of the impressed forces. In this 
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equation (fi;) may be the co-ordinates of any point whatever 
whether fixed or moving. 

In resolving our forces we may replace the Cartesian ex- 

pressiom by the polar forms M^^-r (^^)] and Jf ^ ^ (r- ^) 

for the resolved parts parallel and perpendicular to the radius 

vector. If V be the velocity of the centre of gravity, p the radius 

of curvature of its path, we may sometimes also use with advantage 

dv ^ 

the forms M-r- and M— for the resolved parts of the effective 

at p 

forces along the tangent and radius of curvature of the path of 
the centre of gravity. 

As a guide to a proper choice of the directions in which to 
resolve the forces or of the points about which we should take 
moments we may mention two important cases. 

132. First, we should search if there he any direction fiaed in 
space in which the resolved part of the impressed forces vanishes. 
By resolving in this direction we get an equation which can be 
immediately integrated. Suppose the axis of x to be taken in 
this direction; let M, M\ &c. be the masses of the several bodies, 
X, x\ &c. the abscissae of their centres of gravity, then by Art. 78 

or 131, we have M -tj^-\- M -f—-\- .., =0, 

which by integration gives M-ri + M' -i- + = C, 

where G is some constant to be found from the initial conditions. 
This equation may be again integrated if necessary. 

This result might have been derived from the general principle 
of the conservation of the motion of translation of the centre of 
gi-avity laid down in Art. 79. For, since there is no impressed force 
parallel to the axis of a?, the velocity of the centre of gravity of 
the whole system resolved in that direction is constant. 

133. Next, we should search if there be any point fixed in 
spa^ about which the moment of the impressed forces vanishes. 
By taking moments about that point we again have an equation 
which admits of immediate integration. Suppose the point to be 
taken as origin, and the letters to have their usual meaning, then 
by the first article of this chapter we have 

the 2 referring to summation for all the bodies of the system. 
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whei'e C is some constant to be determined by the initial con- 
ditions of the question. 

This equation expresses the fact that if the impressed forces 
have no moment about any point, the angular momentum about 
that point is constant througnout the motion. This result follows 
at once from the reasoning in Art. 78. 

134. Angular Momentum. As we shall have so frequently 
to use the equation formed by taking moments, it is important 
to consider other forms into which it may be put. Let the point 
about which we are to take moments be fixed in space, so that 
it may be chosen as the origin of co-ordinates. Then the moment 
of the effective forces on the body M is 

where x and y are the co-ordinates of the centre of gravity. 

The attention of the reader is directed to the meaning of the 
several parts of this expression. We see that, as explained in 
Art. 78, the moment of the effective forces is the differential 
coeflScient of the moment of the momentum about the same point. 
The moment of the momentum by Art. 75 is the same as the moment 
about the centre of gravity together with the moment of the whole 
mass collected at the centre oigravity, and moving with the velocity 
of the centre of gravity. The moment round th6 centre of gravity 
is by the first Article either of Chap. ill. or Chap. iv. equal to 

^^ iff ^^^ ^^^ moment of the collected mass \b M ix —— y -j \ , 
Hence in space of two dimensions we have for any body of mass M 



angular momentum round) _ » # / ^ __ 
the origin j \ dt ^ 



tY'^t- 



If we prefer to use polar co-ordinates, we can put this into 
another form. Let (r, if>) be the polar co-ordinates of the centre 
of gravity, then 

angular momentum round) _ , , d^ ,^j d6^ 

the origin ) dt dt' 

If V be the velocity of the centre of gravity, and p the per- 
pendicular from the origin on the tangent to the direction of 
its motion, the moment of momentum of the mass collected at 
the centre of gravity is Mvp, so that we have again 

angular momentum round) __ ^ ^^ dd 

the origin ) "" ^^ * 
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It is clear from Art. 75 that this is the instantaneous angular 
momentum of the body about the oririn whether it is fixed or 
moving, though iu the latter case its differential coefficient with; 
regard to ^ is not the moment of the effective forces. 

Since the iostantaneous centre of rotation may be regarded as 
a fixed point, when we' have to deal only with the co-ordinates and 
with their first differential coefficients with regard to the time, we 
have 

angular momentum round the) _ ;if / ^ ■ zj\ ^^ 
instantaneous centre ) ' dt' 

If Mk'^ be the moment of inertia about the instantaneous 
centre, this last moment may be written Mk'^ -j- . 

In taking moments about any point, whether it be the centre 
of gravity or not, it should be noticed that the Mk^ in all these 
formuke is the moment of inertia with regard to the centre of 
gravity, and not with regard to the point about which we are 
taking moments. It is only when we are taking moments about 
the instantaneous centre or about a fixed point that we can use 
the moment of inertia about that point instead of the moment 
of inertia about the centre of gravity, and in these cases our 
expression for the angular momentum includes the angular mo- 
mentum of the mass collected at the centre of gravity. 

135. General Mode of Solution. Suppose we form the 
equations of motion of each body by resolving parallel to the axes 
of co-ordinates and by taking moments about the centre of gravity. 
We shall get three equations for each body of the form 

Mx = Fco6(f>-¥ R cos yjr + ...\ 

ify = J^ sin0+i2 sin ^ + ... I (1), 

Mk'd^ Fp + Rq +...J 

where F is one of the impressed forces acting on the body, 
whose resolved parts are Fco8 0, Fsm6, and whose moment 
about the centre of gravity is Fp, and ic is any one of the re- 
actions. These we shall call the dynamical equations of the body. 

Besides these there will be certain geometrical eouations 
expressing the connections of the system. As every sucn forced 
connection is accompanied by a reaction, and every reaction by 
some forced connection, the number of geometrical equations will 
be the same as the number of unknown reactions in tne system. 

Having obtained the proper number of equations of motion 
we proce^ to their solution. Two general methods have been 
proposed. 
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First Method of Solution. DiflFerentiate the geometrical equa- 
tions twice with respect to t, and substitute for £, y, 6 from 
the dynamical equations. We shall then have a sufficient number 
of equations to determine the reactions. This method will be 
of great advantage whenever the geometrical equations are of 

the form Ax-^-By-^-Cd^D (2), 

A, B, G, D being constants. Suppose also that the dynamical 
equations are such that when written in the form (1) they contain 
only the reactions and constants on the right-hand side without any 
Xy y, or 0. Then, when we substitute in the equation 

Ax + By-^-Ce^O, 

obtained by differentiating (2), we have an equation containing 
only the reactions and constants. This being true for all the 
geometrical relations, it is evident that all the reactions will be 
constant throughout the motion and their values may be found 
Hence, when these values are substituted in the dynamical equa- 
tions (1), their right-hand members will all be constants and the 
values of x, y, and may be found by an easy integration. 

If however the geometrical equations are not of the form (2), 
this method of solution will usually fail. Thus suppose a geo- 
metrical equation to take the form 

iC» + ya = C», 

containing squares instead of first powers, then its second differ- 
ential equation will be 

and, though we can substitute for x, y, we cannot in general 
eliminate the terms d^ and y\ 

136. The reactions in a dynamical problem are in many 
cases produced by the pressures of some smooth fixed obstacles 
which are touched by the moving bodies. Such obstacles can only 
push, and therefore if the equations show that such a reaction 
changes sign at any instant, it is cleai* that the body will leave the 
obstacle at that instant. This will occasionally introduce discon- 
tinuity into our equations. At first the system moves under 
certain constraints, and our equations are found on that suppo- 
sition. At some instant to be determined by the vanishing 
of a reaction one of the bodies leaves its constraints, and 
the equations of motion have to be changed by the omission of 
that reaction. Similar remarks apply if the reactions be produced 
by the pressure of one body against another. 

It is important to notice that when this first method of solu- 
tion applies, the reactions are constant throughout the motion, so 
that the above discontinuity can never occur. In this case, then, 
if one body be in contact with another, they will either separate at the 
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beginning of their motion or will always continue in contact. Such 
reactions are also independent of the initial conditions, and are 
the same as if the system were placed in any position at rest 

137. Suppose that in a dynamical system we have two bodies 
which press on each other with a reaction R; let us consider 
how we are to form the corresponding geometrical equation. 
We have clearly to express the fact that the velocities of the 
points of contact of the two bodies resolved along the direc- 
tion of R are equal. The following proposition will be often 
useful. Let a body be turning about a 
point with an angular velocity d = a> 
m a direction opposite to the hands of a 

watch, and let be moving in the direc- \/ ^1 i~^ 

tion OA with a velocity V. It is required 
to find the velocity of any point P re- 
solved in any direction PQ making an 
angle 4> with OA. In the time dt the 
whole body, and therefore also the point 
P, is moved through a space Vdt parallel 
to G-4, and during the same time P is moved perpendicular to 
GP through a space a> . OP . dt. Resolving parallel to PQ, the 
whole displacement of P 

= ( F cos <^ + a> . GP sin GPiV^) d t 

If ON —p be the perpendicular from on PQ, we see that the 
velocity of P parallel to PQ is Fcos ^ + ft>p. 

It should be noticed that this expression is independent of the 
position of P on the straight line PQ. It follows that the velocities 
of all points in any straight line PQ resolved along PQ are the 
samue. This result will be evident if we remember that all the 
points in the straight line PQ are rigidly connected together, so 
that if the resolved velocities of the points in it were unequal, the 
line PQ would alter in length. 

When therefore we require the velocity of any point P in any 
direction PQ we may replace P by any other point in the line PQ 
so situated that its resolved velocity is more easily found. Usually 
the point N is the most convenient point to use, for without 
quotmg a formula, its velocity resolved along PQ is seen by 
inspection to be F cos ^ + cop. 

If (a?, y, 6\ {x\ j/, ff) be the co-ordinates of the two bodies, 
q, q' the perpendiculars from the points {x, y), {x\ y') on the direc- 
tion of any reaction P, -^ the angle the direction of R makes with 
the axis of x, the required geometrical equation will be 

dPC08'</r4-y8in'</r + ^g = flp'co8'^ + y'8in'^4- ffq'. 
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If the bodies be perfectly rough and roll on each other without 
sliding, there will be two resolved reactions at the point of contact, 
one normal and the other tangential to the common surface of the 
touching bodies. For each of these we shall have an equation 
similar to that just found. But if there be any sliding friction 
this reasoning will not apply. The latter case will be considered 
a little further on. 

138. Second Method of Solution. Suppose that in a dynamical 
system two bodies of masses Jf, Jf' are pressing on each other 
with a reaction R. Let the equations of motion of M be those 
marked (1) in Art. 135, and let those of if' be obtained from 
these by accenting all the letters except R, y^ and t, and writing 
— R for R, yjr and t being of course unaltered. Let us multiply 

the equations of motion of M by 2x, 2y, 20 respectively, and 
those of M' by corresponding quantities. Adding all these six 
equations, we get 

2M{xx+yy + k'dS)'^&c.^2F{xcoa<l> + y8in<l>+p0) + Szc. 

+ 2R(x cosylr -^ y sinyfr + qd) - 2R{cb' coQyIr + y' smylr -{- ^d'). 

The coeflBcient of R will vanish by virtue of the geometrical 
equation obtained in the last Article. Similar reasoning will 
apply to all the reactions between each two of the moving bodies. 

Suppose the body M to press against some external fixed 
obstacle, then R acts only on the body M, and the coeflBcient 
of 2R will be restricted to the part included in the first 
bracket. But the velocity of the point of contact resolved along 
the direction of R must vanish, and therefore the coeflBcient of R 
is again zero. 

Let A be the point of application of the impressed force F, 
and let the velocity of A resolved along the direction of action of F 

he/. Then we see that the coeflBcient of 2F iaf. It also follows 
from the definition of df that Fdf is what is called in statics the 
virtual moment of the force F. 

We have thus a general method of obtaining an equation free 
from the unknown reactions of perfectly smooth or perfectly 
rough bodies. The rule is, multiply the equations having Mx, 

My, Mk^O, &c. on their left-hand sides by x, y, 6, &c., and add 
together all the resulting equations for all the bodies. The 
coeflBcients of all the unknown reactions will be found to be zero 
by virtue of the geometrical equations. 

The left-hand side of the equation thus obtained is clearly a 
perfect diflPerential. Integrating we get 

if{i;» + y» + A»^) + &c. = aH-2/^rf/+ 

where C is the constant of integration. 
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Id practice it is usual to omit all the intermediate steps and 
to write down the equation in the following manner : 

2if{^H-y»H-ifc»^} = C + 2Cr, 

where U is the integral of the virtual moment of the forces. 

This is called the equation of Vis Viva, 

Another proof. If we make use of the theorems oonoeming work which are 
proved in statics, we may somewhat simplify the preceding proof by resolving each 
rigid body into its elementary particles. 

Let m be the mass of any particle; x, y its co-ordinates; mZ, mF the resolved 

forces. Then mx=:mXt my=mY. 

Multiplying these by i, y respectively and summing them throaghoat the whole 
system of particles, we deduce by integration 

2iii(i»+y«)=C+2/2m (2rAr+ Fdy). 

The left-hand side is the vis viva of the body and the right-hand side is twice the 
integral of the virtual moments of the forces which act on the particles. 

In this mode of proof the forces on the right-hand side include (1) the internal 
reactions of the several particles which make up each body, (2) the mutual reactions 
of the bodies on each other, (8) the pressures due to any external geometrical con- 
ditions imposed on the system. 

It is proved in statics that the virtual moments of the internal reactions are 
zero, provided the bodies are so rigid that the particles which compose each body 
keep at invariable distances from each other. It is also proved that the virtual 
moments of the reactions between the moving bodies with certain exeeptione destroy 
each other. Lastly it is shown that the pressures due to geometrical conditions do 
not appear in the work function, provided these conditions do not involve the time 
explicitly. 

Omitting all these pressures and now including in the expressions mX, mY only 
the external impressed forces which act on the system, let U represent the integraL 

We then have as before J Zuiv^ =s:C+U. 

The chief objection to this arrangement of the proof is that the limitations on 
the principle are not distinctly brought into view. In the chapter on vis viva a 
modification of this second proof is given which being founded on the principle of 
virtual work appears to have many advantages. Both this arrangement and the 
modification to be given further on are in common use. 

As the principle of vis viva is one of the most useful in dynamics, it is important 
to view it in as many ways as possible. 

139. Vis Viva of a Body. The left-hand side of the equa- 
tion proved in the last article is called the vis viva of the whole 
system. Taking any one body if, we may say that 



VIS viva 



^"-"{m^iihHtf]- 



If the whole mass were collected into its centre of gravity and 
were to move with the velocity of the centre of gravity, k would 

R. D. 8 
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be zero, and the vis viva would be reduced to the two first terms. 
These terms are therefore together called the vis viva of transla- 
tion, and the last term is called the vis viva of rotation. 

If V be the velocity of the centre of gravity, we may write this 
equation vis viva of if = Mv^ + Mk^ f nr ) . 

If we wish to use polar co-ordinates, we have 

where (r, <(>) are the polar co-ordinates of the centre of gravity. 

If p be the distance of the centre of gravity from the instanta- 
neous centre of rotation of the body, pdB/dt is clearly the velocity 
of the centre of gravity, and therefore 

vis viva of if= if (p> + Jfc») (^\ 

Another proof. If we adopt the eeoond of the two proofs of the principle of via 
viva given in the last article, it becomes necessary to establish the theorem of this 
article in some other way. To do this we notice that 2m (i'+y') is a quadratic 
function of the variables. Hence by the generalized theorem of parallel axes 
(Art. 14), this expression is equal to the sum of two terms, (I) its value when the 
whole mass is collected at the centre of gravity G, viz. Mv^, and (2) its value when 
the body is referred to G as origin, viz. Smv". In this latter term if w be the 
angular velocity of the body round G, the relative velocity of any particle is t;'=rw, 
where r is its distance from G. Hence Smt;'^=2mi^. cii^. We therefore have as 

before vis viva of Af = Mv^ + Ml^t^, 

The fundamental theorem of this article has been ascribed to Eoenig who pub- 
lished it in the Acta Eruditorvm. The following converse of the theorem was given 
by Cauchy, Exercices MathSmatiquet seconde ann6e, p. 104. 

Ex. 1. If P be a point fixed in a rigid body and moving with it and be such 
that the vis viva of the body is equal to the vis viva due to the translation of P 
together with the vis viva of the motion relative to P, prove that P lies on the circle 
described on 01 as diameter, where I is the instantaneous centre of rotation and G 
the centre of gravity. 

To prove this we notice that if w is the angular velocity of the body about I and 
Q the position of any particle m, the condition of the question gives 

2iiigr«w»= 2mgpv + m . p/ v. 

Dividing by t^ and substituting for the two terms with 2 their values given in 
Art. 18, we have OP=iOP^+P^I\ which proves the proposition. In three 
dimensions the point P must lie on the cylinder having for base the circle described 
on the perpendicular drawn from G on the instantaneous axis. 

Ex. 2. Prove also that in the last example the velocity of P is equal to the 
resolved part of the velocity of G in the direction of the motion of P. O. Bonnet, 
M€moire$ de VAcadimit de Montpellier, Tome i. p. 141. 
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140. Force Function and Work. The function Uin the 
equation of vis viva is called the force function of the forces. It 
may always be obtained, when it exists, by writing down the virtual 
moment of the forces according to the rules of statics, integrating 
the result and adding a constant. This definition is sufficient for 
our present purpose ; for a more complete explanation the reader 
is referred to the beginning of the chapter on Vis Viva. 

When the forces are functions of several co-ordinates, it may 
be supposed that it will often happen that the virtual moment 
cannot be integrated until the relations between these co-ordi- 
nates have been found by some other means. But it will be shown 
in the chapter on Vis Viva that this is not so. In nearly all the 
cases we have to consider the virtual moment will be a perfect 
differential. In the remarks which follow in this and in the next 
three articles it will be convenient to suppose that the function U 
exists, and is a known function of the co-ordinates of the system. 

In a subsequent chapter we shall discuss more particularly the 
various forms which the force function may assume. For the 
present we shall merely show how to find its form for a system of 
bodies under any constraints which are falling through the action 
of gravity alone. 

Let X, y be the horizontal and vertical co-ordinates of any 
particle of the system and let the latter co-ordinate be measured 
downwards. Let m be the mass of the particle. The virtual 
moment is therefore l,mgdy. The force function may therefore be 
written 

U^fZmgdy = %mgy + C^gytm + (7, 

where y is the depth of the centre of gravity of the whole system 
below the axis of x. 

Sometimes to avoid the constant C we take the integral be- 
tween limits. The force function is then called the work of ike 
forces as the system passes firom the position indicated by the 
lower limit to that indicated by the upper limit. 

The result just arrived at may therefore be stated thus. If as 
a system moves from one position to another, its centre of gravity 
descends a vertical space h, the work done by gravity is Mgh, where 
M is the whole mass of the system. 

We notice that this result is independent of any changes in 
the arrangement of the bodies which constitute the system, and 
depends solely on the vertical space descended by the centre of 
gi^avity. 

141. Principle of Vis Viva. Sometimes there are several 
ways in which a system may move fi-om one position to another. 
Perhaps we do not want the intermediate motion but only the 

8—2 
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motion in the later position when that in the earlier is given. In 
such a case we avoid the introduction of the constant C in the 
equation of vis viva by taking the integral in Art. 138 between 
limits. Thus we say that 

the change in| _ (twice the work done 

the vis viva j 1 by the forces. 

In this equation the change in the vis viva is found by subtracting 
from the vis viva in the final position the vis viva in the first. In 
finding the work done by the forces, the upper limit of the integral 
(as already explained) depends on the final position of the system 
and the lower limit depends on the initial position. 

The great importance of this equation is that we have a result 
free from the reactions or constraints of the system. The manner 
in which the system moves from the first position to the last is a 
matter of indifference. So far as this equation is concerned, we 
may change the mode of motion in any way by introducing or 
removing any constraints or reactions, provided only that they are 
such as do not appear in the equation of virtual moments as used 
in statics. 

We must notice that some reactions will not disappear from 
the equation of virtual velocities in statics, for example, /ric^io/i 
between two surfojces which slide over each other. In forming the 
equation of vis viva in dynamics this kind of friction, when it 
occurs, will appear along with the other forces on the right-hand 
side of the equation. 

As the system moves from one given position to another, it is 
evident that the change in the vis viva produced by each force 
is twice the integral of the virtual moment of that force. It 
follows that the whole change is the sum of the changes produced 
by the separate forces. Taking then any one force F, we see that, 
when its direction makes an acute angle with the direction of the 
motion of the point A of the body at which it acts, F and df 
have the same sign, and the integral in the equation of vis 
viva is positive. The eflfect of the force is therefore to increase 
the vis viva. But when the direction of the force is opposed to 
the direction of the motion of A, i.e. when the force makes an 
acute angle with the reversed direction of the motion of A, the 
effect of the force is to decrease the vis viva. This rule will enable 
us to determine the general effect of any force on the vis viva 
of the sj^tem. 

142. Suppose, for example, a body to move or roll under the 
action of gravity with one point in contact with a fixed surface 
which is either perfectly rough or perfectly smooth, so that there 
can be no sliding friction. Let it be started off in any manner, 
so that the initial vis viva is known. The vis viva decreases or 
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increases accoidine as the centre of gravity rises above or £sills 
below its original level. As the body moves the pressure on the 
surface will change and may possibly vanish and change sign. In 
this case the body will leave the surface. The centre of gravity 
by Art. 79 will then describe a parabola and the angular velocity 
of the body about its centre of gravity will be constant. Presently 
the body may impinge again on the surface, but until such 
impact occurs the equation of vis viva is in no way affected by the 
body leaving the surfiu^e. But the case is different when the body 
impinges on the surfiEice. To make this point clearer, let F be 
the reaction of the surface, A the point of the body at which it 
acts, and Fdf its virtual moment as in Art. 188. Then as the 
body moves on the surface, df is zero, and when the body has lefb 
the surfetce, F is zero, so that during the motion before the impact 
occurs the virtual moment Fdf is zero for the one reason or the 
other. The reaction therefore does not appear in the equation 
of vis viva. But when the body impinges on the surface, the 
point A is approaching the surface and the reaction F is resisting 
the advance of A so that neither F nor df is zero. Here we 
measure F in the same manner as in the first part of the motion, 
regarding it as a very great force which destroys the velocity 
of -4 in a very short time (Art. 84). During the period of com- 
pression, the force F resiste the advance of A^ and therefore the 
vis viva of the body is decreased. But during the period of 
restitution the force assists the motion of A^ and thus the vis 
viva is increased. We shall show further on that the vis viva 
is decreased by an impact except in the extreme case in which the 
bodies are perfectly elastic, and we shall investigate the amount 
lost. As a general rule we may notice that the eqaaiion of ma viva 
is altered by an impact. 

We may find a superior limit to the altitude y to which the 
centre of gravity can rise above its original level. The equation of 
vis viva may be written 

/vis viva in any\ _ /initial visN _ j^ 
V position / V viva / ^^ 

where M is the mass of the body. Now the vis viva can never be 
negative, hence the centre of gravity cannot rise so high that 

2Mgy > initial vis viva. 

In order that the centre of gravity should reach this altitude it 
is necessary that the vis viva of the body should vanish, Le. both 
the velocity of translation of the centre of gravity and the angular 
velocity of the body must simultaneously vanish. This cannot 
in general occur it the body jump off the surface, for the 
angular velocity and the horizontal velocity of the centre of 
gravity will not usually both vanish at the moment of the jump, 
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and both will remain constant, as explained above, during the 
parabolic motion After the subsequent impact a new motion may 
be supposed to begin with a diminished vis viva and therefore a 
diminished superior limit to the altitude of the centre of gravity. 

143. Sometimes there is only one way in which the system 
can move. In such a case all we have to find is the velocity of 
the motion. The geometry of the system will determine the x, y, 
of each body in terms of some one quantity which we may call ^. 
The vis viva of the body M, as given by Art. 139, will now tate 
the form 

where P is a known function of the co-ordinates of M. The 
equation of vis viva will therefore take the form 



<Mt)' -''*'''■ 



and thus d<f>ldt can be found for any given position of the system. 

It follows that, if there is only one way in which the system 
can move, that motion will be determined by the equation of vis 
viva. But, if there be more than one possible motion, we must 
find another integral of the equations of the second order. What 
should be done will depend on the special case under considera- 
tion. The discovery of the proper treatment of the equations is 
often a matter of great difl&culty. The diflSculty will be increased 
if, in forming thi equations, We has not been taken to give 
them the simplest possible forms. 

144. Examples of these Principles. The following ex- 
amples have been constructed to illustrate the methods of applying 
the above principles to the solution of dynamical problems. In some 
cases more solutions than one have been given, to enable the reader 
to compare different methods. The mode of forming each equation 
has been minutely explained. Running remarks have been made 
which it is hoped will clear up those diflBculties which generally 
trouble a beginner. The attention of the student is therefore 
particularly directed to the different principles used in the follow- 
ing solutions. 

A homogeneous sphere rolls directly doum a perfectly rough inclined plane under 
the action of gravity. It is required to find the motion. 

Let a be the inclination of the plane to the horizon, a the radius of the sphere, 
mP its moment of inertia about a horizontal diameter. Let be that point of the 
inclined plane which was initially touched by the sphere, and N the point of contact 
at the time t. Then it is obviously convenient to choose for origin, and ON for 
axis of X. 
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The forces which act on the sphere are, first, the reaotion R perpendionlarly to 
ONf secondly, the friction F acting at N along NO and 

mg acting yertically at C the centre. The effective •'^v /O 

forces are mx, m^ acting at C parallel to the axes of a; f q\ 

and y, and a couple mik^ tending to tnm the sphere 
round C in the direction NA, Here is the angle 
which any straight line fixed in the body makes with a 
straight line fixed in space. We shall take the fixed 
straight line in the body to be the radius CA^ and the y^g 

fixed straight line in space the normal to the inclined 
plane. Then $ is the angle turned through by the sphere. 

Resolving along and perpendicular to the inclined plane we have 

mx=mga\na-F (1), 

my= -mgooaa+R (2). 

Taking moments about N to avoid the reactions, we have 

ma!i+m1fi§=mgaana (3). 

Since there are two unknown reactions F and R, we shall require two geome- 
trical relations. Because there is no slipping at N we have 

x=zae (4). 

Also, because there is no jumping, y=a (5). 

Both these equations are of the form required in the first method. Differ- 

entiating (4) we get af=a^. Joining this to (8) we have ie= -^ — r, ^sin a. • b 

2 5 

Since the sphere is homogeneous, ^'=7 a't ftnd we have J!l==^ sin a. 

If the sphere had been sliding down a tmooth plane, the equation of motion 
would have been x=g sin a, so that two-tevenths of gravity i$ used in turning the 
sphere, and five-sevenths in urging the sphere downwards. 

Supposing the sphere to start from rest we have clearly x=^ . = ^ sin a . C, and 

the whole motion is determined. 

In the above solutions only a few of the equations of motion have been used, 
and if the motion only had been required it would have been unnecessary to write 
down any equations except (3) and (4). If the reactions also are required, we must 
use the remaining equations. From (1), (2) and (6) we have 

F==iii^sma, i2=fii^cosa. 

It is usual to delay the substitution of the value of ft* in the equations until the 
end of the investigation, for this value is often very complicated. But there is 
another advantage. It serves as a verification of the signs in our original equations, 
for if equation (6) had been 



X= 



a« 



iTTF*^"^"' 



we should have expected some error to exist in the solution. It seems dear that the 
acceleration could not be made infinite by any alteration of the internal stmoture of 
the sphere. 
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Ex. If the plane were imperfectly rough with a coefficient of friction |a less 
than f tan a, show that the angular yelooity of the sphere after a time t from rest 

would be %?^?211f,. 
2 a 

145. A homogeneou$ tphere rolU down another perfectly rough fixed tphere. 
Find the motion. 

Let a and 6 be the radii of the moving and fixed spheres, respectiyely, C and 
the two centres. Let OB be the yertical radios of the fixed sphere, and 0= z BOC, 
Let F and R be the friction and the normal reaction at N, Then, resolving 
tangentially and normally to the path of C, we have 

m{a+b) f=:mg sin ^"F (1), 

m(a+b)^^=m^ cos 0-12 (2). 

Let A be that point of the moving sphere which originally coincided with B, 
Then if ^ be the angle which any fixed line, as CA, in the body makes with any 
fixed line in space, as the vertical, we have by taking moments about C 

mi^=^Fa (3). 

It should be observed that we cannot take 6 as the angle AGO because, though 
CA is fixed in the body, CO is not fixed in space. 

The geometrical equation is dearly a{0-^) = b^ (4). 

No other is wanted, since in forming equations (1) and (2) the constancy of the 
distance CO has been already assumed. 

The form of equation (4) shows that we can apply the first method. We thus 

obtain F= r, — ^mg sin 0, and are finally 

led to the equation (a+6) jl»=f ^ sin </>. 

By multiplying by 2^ and integrating 
we get after determining the constant, 

9 




^ 7 a + h 



(1 - cos 0), 



the rolling body being supposed to start 
from rest at a point indefinitely near £, 

This result might also have been de- 
duced from the equation of vis viva. 
The vis viva of the sphere is m {v^ + k^} 
and v=(a+&)0. The force function by 
Art. 140 is mgy, if y be the vertical space 
descended by the centre. We thus have 

(a+6)«^«+*^=2^(a + 6)(l-co8 0), 

which is easily seen to lead, by the help of (4), to the same result. 

To find where the body leaves the sphere we must put 12=0. This gives by (2) 
(a+ 6) ^*=p cos ; .-. ^g {l-ooB^)=g cos </> ; .-. cos =|^. It may be remarked 
that this result is independent of the magnitudes of the spheres. 

Ex. 1. If the spheres had been smooth the upper sphere would have left the 
lower sphere when cos ^ = }. 
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Ex. 2. A rod rests with one extremity on a smooth horizontal plane and the 
other on a smooth vertical wall at an inclination a to the horizon. If it then slips 
down, show that it will leave the wall when its inclination b sin"^ (} sin a). 

Ex. 3. A beam of length a is rotating on a smooth horizontal plane about one 
^ extremity, which is fixed, nnder the action of no forces except the resistance of the 
atmosphere. Supposing the retarding effect of the resistance on a small element of 
length do; to be Adz (vel.y, then the angular velocity at the time t is given by 

1 - i = J^ u rOueens' Coll.] 

Ex. 4. An inclined plane of mass M is capable of moving freely on a smooth 
^^ horizontal plane. A perfectly roogh sphere of mass m is placed on its inclined &oe 
and rolls down under the action of gravity. If x' be the horizontal space advanced 
by the inclined plane, x the part of the plane rolled over by the sphere, prove that 

{M+m)x*ssvixcoBa, {x -d/ cos a=i^t' sin a, 

where a is the inclination of the plane to the horizon. 

Ex. 5. Two equal perfectly rough spheres are placed in unstable equilibrium, 
one on the top of the other ; the lower sphere resting on a perfectly smooth table. 
A slight disturbance being given, show that the spheres will continue to touch each 
other at the same points, and that, if be the inclination to the vertical of the 
straight line joining the centres, (ft'+a'+a' sin'^) ^=2ga (1 - cos $). 

Ex. 6. Two unequal perfectly smooth spheres are placed in unstable equili- 
brium one on the top of the other; the lower sphere resting on a perfectly smooth 
table. A very slight disturbance being given to the system, show that the spheres 
vdll separate when the straight line joining the centres makes an angle ^ with the 
vertical given by the equation moos'0=(if+ffi) (8 cos 0-2), where if is the mass 
of the lower and m of the upper sphere. 

Ex. 7. A sphere of mass M and radius a is constrained to roll on a perfectly 
rough curve of any form and initially the velocity of its centre of gravity is V, If 
the initial velocity were changed to V\ show that the normal reaction would be 
increased by Jkf (F''- F*)/(p~a) and that the fHction would be unaltered, p being 
the radius of curvature of the curve at the point of contact. 

Ex. 8. A uniform rod of length 2a is placed at an inclination a to the Vlartical 
with one extremity touching a horizontal plane. If the rod start from rest show 
that its angular velocity w when it becomes horizontal is given by 2041^=8^ cos a 
whether the plane is perfectly smooth or perfectly rough. Show also that the rod 
will in neither case leave the plane. 

Ex. 9. A straight tunnel is constructed from London to Paris. Show that a 
sphere starting from rest at one terminus vdll arrive at the other in about forty-two 
minutes if the tunnel is smooth, but will take about eight minutes longer if the 
tunnel b perfectly rough. The sphere is supposed to move solely under the action 
of gravity, which inside the earth is supposed to vary as the distance of the sphere 
from the centre of the earth. Would the time be the same from London to Vienna? 

Ex. 10. A heavy uniform chain occupies a smooth tube of small section whose 
medial line is a quadrant of a drole with one bounding radius vertical. If the chain 
start from rest show that its velocity t; on emerging from the tube is given l^ 
2»t7«=^a(»a+8). 
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Ex. 11. A heavy chain ooonpies a smooth tube of small section whose form is 
the semi-cardloid r=a(l + oos^) bounded by the axis. The axis is horizontal, 
one end of the chain is at the apse and its length is 2a, prove that the velocity of 
emergence is given by 10v^=ag (52 - 9^S). [Coll. Exam. 1877.] 

Ex. 12. A perfectly rough cylindrical grindstone of radius a is rotating with 
uniform acceleration about its axis which is horizontal Show that, if a sphere in 
contact with its edge can remain with its centre at rest, the angular acceleration 
of the grindstone must not exceed 5^/2a. [Coll. Exam. 1877.] 

146. A rod OA can turn about a hinge at O, while the end A rests on a snuwth 
wedge which can slide along a smooth horizontal plane through O. Find the motion. 

Let a=the angle of the wedge, Af=its mass and x^^OC, Let 2= the length 
of the beam, m=its mass and $=AOC, Let i2=the reaction at A. Then we have 

the dynamical equations, Mx=:RBina (1), 

mk*S= Rl . 0O8 (a- $) - mg ^cobB (2), 

and the geometrical eqiuition, xsina=2.sin(a-0) (8). 




It is obvious that we must apply the second method of solution. Hence 

2Mxx-\-2mk^&&^~mglGOBe6-¥2R{eiiiax-^lQOB{a-e)d}. 

The coefficient of 12 is seen to vanish by differentiating equation (8). Integrating 

we have Mx^+mh^^ C - mgl sin 0, 

This result might have been written down at once by the principle of vis viva. 
For the vis viva of the wedge is clearly Mx^ and that of the rod mk^^. 
If y be the altitude above OC of the centre of gravity of the rod OA, twice the 
force function is C - 2mgy by Art. 140. Since y = J 2 sin 0, this reduces to the result 
already written down. Substituting for x from (8) we have 

iAf^7^^C08«(a-^) + mA«l ^=C-m^Z sin^ (4). 

If the beam start from rest when 6=p, then C^mgl sin p. 

This equation cannot be integrated any further. We cannot therefore find $ in 
terms of t, but the angular velocity of the beam, and therefore the velocity of 
the wedge, is given by the above equation. 

147. Two rods AB, BC are hinged together at B and can slide freely on a 
smooth horizontal plane. The extremity A of the rod AB is attached by another 
hinge to a fixed point on the table. An elastic string AC, whose unstretched length is 
equal to AB or BG, joins k to the extremity C of the rod BC. Initially the two rods 
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and the string form an equilateral triangle and the tystem it started with an angular 
velocity Q round A. Find the greatest length of the elastic string during the motion. 
Find also the angular velocities of the rods when they are at right angles, and the 
least value of Q that this position may be possible. 

The following solation may appear at first sight rather long. The objeot is to 
illustrate the different methods of using the principles of angular momentum and 
vis viva. They are here minutely explained as this is the first example of the kind. 
It is however usual in practice to write down the equations (1) and (2) derived from 
these principles with but little if any explanation. 

Let 2a be the length of either rod, mJfi its moment of inertia about its 
centre of gravity, so that jfc'=|a^. Let D and E be the middle points of the rods, 
and let x, y be the co-ordinates of E referred to il as origin. 

The only forces on the system are the reaction of the hinge at A and the tension 
of the elastic string AC. If we search for any direction in which the sum of the 
resolved parts of these vanishes, we can find none, since the direction of the 
reaction is at present unknown. But since the lines of action of both forces 
pass through A, their moments about A vanish, and therefore, by Art 138, the 
angular momentum about A is constant throughout the motion and equal to its 
initial value. Let w, w' be the angular velocities of AB, BC at any instant t. The 
angular momentum of BC about A is 
m(xy-yi + *V), Art. 184. The angular 

momentum of AB is by the same article /^ 

m(k* + a^)ta, once AB is turning about A /I I 

as a fixed point. The initial values of / // 

these are respectively m(3a'+^0, and / // 

m (A* +0^)0, since m, m' and & are each / Uj! 

initially equal to O and r is initially equal / •-' // 

to the perpendicular from A on the oppo- / /jL 

site side of the equilateral triangle formed / ,.' ' / K 

by the system. Hence / .'-' ^x^^B 

=iii(2jfc»+4a«)0 (1). //\^^^ 

We may obtain another equation by /^S<^^^^ 

the use of the principle of vis viva. The ^^^r 

vis viva of the rod £C is m (i"+y"+ A«w'»), ^ 

Art. 189. The vis viva of AB is by the 

same article m(lc'+a*) w' since it is turning round il as a fixed point. The 
initial values of these are respectively m(8a*+iic^Q' and ]ii(A*+a')Q'. If T be 
the tension of the string, p its length at time t, the force function of the tension is 

( " T) dp. According to the rule given in statics to calculate virtual moments, 

la 

the minus sign is given to the tension because it acts so as to diminish p; and the 

limits are 2a to p because the string has stretched firom its initial length 2a to p. By 

p - 2a (p - 2a)' 

Hooke's law T=E ^^ — , so that, by integration, the force function =: -E^^ — - . 

ia 4a 

Since the reaction at A does not appear. Art. 141, the equation of vis viva is 

m(*» + a«)«»+m{i:«+y« + fc«cy»}=m(2*«+4a«)Q»-E^^^l|^' (2). 



/; 
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There are only two possible independent motions of the rods. We can tarn AB 
about A and BC about B, all motions, not compounded of these, being inoon- 
nstent with the geometrical conditions of the question. Two dynamical equations 
are sufficient to determine these, and we haye just obtained two. All the other 
equations which may be wanted must be derived from geometrical considerations. 

Let ^, ^ be the inclinations of the rods AB, BC to the axis of x and let 
0=^-^. We haye 

dr=2aoofl^+acoB^, y=2asin^+aBin^, 

i= -2a8in^w-asin^V, y=2aoo8^M+acos^(i/. 

The equations of angular momentum and vis yiva then become 

m(*«+6a«+2a«cos^)« + >?i(*«+a« + 2a«coB0)w'=m(2*«+4a«)O (8), 

m(*«+6a«)w»+m(JfeHa5Ow'"+4ma»<.w'coe0=m(2Jfe8+4a«)O«-£^^^^^ 

These equations determine w, m' in terms of the subsidiary angle 0. 

It U required to find the greateit length of the elastic etring during the motion. 
At the moment when p is a maximum p=0 and the whole system is therefore 
moying as if it were a rigid body. We therefore haye for a single moment m=w'. 
The equations (8) and (4) become, when we have substituted for ft* its value ^a^, 

(IO + 6cos0)w=7O, (lO+6cos0)«»=7a*-^^O>-2a)«. 

Eliminating w and remembering that p=4a cos J^, 

E (3/)^+ 16aS) {p - 2a) =28mO>aS (p +2a). 

This cubic has one positive root greater than 2a. 

It ii also required to find the motion at the instant when the rods are at right 
angles. At this moment 0=iir, and hence (8) and (4) become 

OXf> 

8w + 2w' = 70, 8«» + 2w'«=7a>- — (V2-m 

ma *^ ' 

From these equations we easily find w and ta'. It is clear that the values of a, v' 
are not real unless 7a*> 10 (^2 - 1)' £/ina. 

Another solution. We may often save ourselves the trouble of some elimination 
if we form the equations derived from the principles of angular momentum and vis 
viva in a slightly different manner. The rod BC is turning round B with an angular 
velocity ci/, while at the same time B is moving perpendicularly Xo AB with a 
velocity 2aw. The velocity of E is therefore the resultant of auf perpendicular to 
BC and 2aw perpendicular to AB, both velocities, of course, being applied to the 
point E, When we wish our results to be expressed in terms of w, ta' we may use 
these velocities to express the motion of E instead of the co-ordinates (x, y). 

Thus in applying the principle of angular momentum, we have to take the 
moment of the velocity of E about A, Since the velocity 2aw is perpendicular to 
AB, the length of the perpendicular from A on its direction is AB together with the 
projection of BE on AB, which is 2a + a cos 0. Since the velocity ae/ is perpen- 
dicular to BE, the length of the perpendicular from A on its line of action is BE 
together with the projection of AB on BE, which is a + 2a cos 0. Hence the angular 
momentum of the rod BC about A is, by Art. 184, 

ml(V + 2ma«tf (2a + a cos 0) + mow' (a + 2a cos 0). 
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The principle of angalar xnoxnentoin for the two rods gives therefore 

m (ft>+6a>+3a*C08 0) w+m (A>+a>+2aSooB0) (tf'=m(2ft>+4a>)0. 

The right-hand side of this equation, being the initial valne of the angular momen- 
tom, is deriyed from the left-hand side by patting cos 0= - i and ta=t^=Q, 

In applying the principle of vis viva, we reqoire the velocity of E, Regarding it 
as the resultant of 2aw and a<a' we see that, if t; be its value, 

v>=(2aw)>-h (aw')>+ 2 . 2aia . a»' cos 0. 

The initial value being found, as before, by putting coe^s-J, w=w'=0, the 
principle of vis viva gives, by Art. 141, 

m(*« + 6a«) w»+m (*«+a«) «'«+4ma«ww'co80=OT (2Jfc«+4a*)0«--£^^^l^ 

the force ftmction being found in the same manner as before. Since ^=w'>w 
and p= 4a 008^0, we have just three equations to find w, v\ and ^. If theee 
quantities are all that are required, as in the two cases considered aboye, this form 
of solution has the advantage of brevity. 

Ex. 1. Two rods AB, BC of equal mass are hinged together at B and the 
extremity A is fixed. They fall from any initial position under the action of gravity. 
If their lengths are respectively 2a and 26 and their inclinations to the horiaon at 
any time $, ^ prove that 

^ {16a^+4b>0 + 6a&cos (^- 0) (^+^)}=9apcos04-869 cos^ 

Ba^e» + 26>^ + 6adcos(0-0)^^=9apBin0 + 86y8in0 + C. 

The first equation is obtained by taking angular momentum about A for both bodies 
as explained in Art. 78. The second is the equation of vis viva. [ColL Ex.] 

Ex. 2. A uniform rod of length 2a has a particle attached to it by a string b; 
the rod and string are placed in a straight line on a smooth table, and the particle 
is projected vrith a velocity V perpendicular to the string, prove that the greatest 
angle that the string can make with the rod is given by sin'i0=a(l+n)/126, 
where n is the ratio of the mass of the rod to that of the particle. Prove also 
that the angular velocity then is F/(a + 6). [ColL Ex.] 

The common centre of gravity G moves in a straight line with uniform velocity. 
The vis yiva and the angular momentum about O are each constant. 

Ex. 8. Three equal uniform bars, formed of such material that any particle 
repels any other with intensity proportional to the product of their masses and 
directly as the distance between them, are loosely jointed at their ends so as to form 
an equilateral triangle. If one of the connexions at the angles be severed, proye 
that the angular yelocity of either of the outer bars when all three are in a straight 
line is ,J{SA) times their angular velocity when they are at right angles to the 
middle bar. [Math, Tripot, 1878.] 

Ex. 4. Four equal rods OA, AC, CB, BO are freely hinged at their ends so as 
to form a rhombus and the angle il OB is a. The system rotates in its own plane 
with an angular velocity O about which is fixed in space, the comers 0, C being 
connected by a string. The string gives way and w, c/ are the angular yelocities of 
the rods at any subsequent time. Prove that 
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148. The bob of a heavy pendtUum eontaiiu a ipherieal caHty which U filled 
with water. It U required to determine the motion. 

Let be the point of Bospension, O the centre of gravity of the solid part of the 
pendolam, MK^ its moment of inertia about 0, and let OG=h. Let C be the centre 
of the sphere of water, a its radios and OC—e, Let m be the mass of the water. 

If we suppose the water to be a perfect fluid, the action between it and the case 
mu8t, by the definition of a fluid, be normal to the spherical boundary. There will 
therefore be no force tending to turn the fluid round its centre of gravity. As the 
pendulum oscillates to and fro the centre of the sphere will partake of its motion, 
but there will be no rotation of the water. 

The effectiye forces of the water are by Art. ISl equivalent to the effective force 
of the whole mass collected at its centre of gravity together with a couple mft^, 
where w is the angular velocity of the water, and mk^ its moment of inertia about 
a diameter. But w has just been proved zero, hence this couple may be omitted. 
It follows that in all problems of this kind where the body does not turn, or turns 
with uniform angular velocity, we may collect the body into a single particle placed 
at its centre of gravity. 

The pendulum and the collected fluid now form a rigid body turning about 
a flxed axis, hence if ^ be the angle made by CO a flxed line in the body with the 
vertical, the equation of motion by Art. 89 is 

(MK^ + mc^B-\-(Mh+mc)g^me=0^ 

where, in flnding the moment of gravity, 0, Q and C have been supposed to lie in 
a straight line. The length V of the simple equivalent pendulum is, by Art. 92, 

,_ MK^-\-mc^ 
"" Mh-\-mc 

Let mAc* be the moment of inertia of the sphere of water about a diameter. 
Then, if the water were to become solid and to be rigidly connected with the case, 
the length L of the simple equivalent pendulum would be, by similar reasoning, 

*" Mh + mc 

It appears that V<.'L^ so that the time of oscillation is less than when the 
whole is solid. 

149. Characteristics of a body. If we refer to the 
equations of motion of a body given in Art. 135, we see that 
the motion depends on (1) the mass of the body, (2) the position 
of the centre of gravity, (3) the external forces, (4) the moments 
of inertia of the body about straight lines through the centre 
of gravity, (6) the geometrical equations. Two bodies, however 
different they may really be, which have these characteristics the 
same, will move m the same manner, i.e. their centres of gravity 
will describe the same path, and their angular motions about their 
centres of jjravity will be the same. It is often convenient to use 
this proposition to change the given body into some other whose 
motion can be more simply found. 

For example, if a sphere have an eccentric spherical cavity 
filled with fluid of density the same as that of the solid sphere, 
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the motion of the sphere is independent of the position of the 
cavity, so that, if it be more convenient, we may put the cavity at 
the centre. To prove this, we may notice that since the sphere of 
fluid does not rotate, or rotates with uniform angular velocity, the 
motion is unaltered by collecting the fluid into a particle placed 
at its centre. This bein^ done, the first, second, third, and fifbh 
characteristics are clearly independent of the position of the cavity. 
As for the fourth characteristic, let a be the radius of the sphere, 
h that of the cavity, c the distance of its centre from the centre 
of the sphere, then the moment of inertia of the solid part of 
the sphere is ^ira* . |a' — ^Trf . {^ + c*). The moment of inertia 
of the fluid collected into its centre is fTrf-c*. When we add 
these together o disappears, so that the whole moment of inertia is 
independent of the position of the cavity. 

The motion of a uniform triangular area moving under the 
action of gravity is another example. If we replace the area by 
three wires forming its perimeter but without weight, the geome- 
trical conditions of the motion will in general be unaltered, and if 
we also place at the middle points of these wires three particles, 
each one-third of the mass of the triangle, this body will have 
all its characteristics the same as that of the real triangle, and 
may replace it in any problem. 

Ex. 1. A triangular area at rest is struok by a blow perpendioular to its plane 
at the middle point of one side, show that the instantaneous axis bisects the other 
two sides ; but if the blow be delivered at a comer the instantaneous axis divides 
in the ratio of 3 : 1 each of the sides which meet at that comer. 

This is not strictly a case of motion in two dimensions, but we may deduce the 
results from first principles, by taking moments about a straight line which passes 
through the point of application of the blow and one of the equivalent particles. 

Ex. 2. A triangular area ABC oscillates about one side iiB as a horizontal 
axis under the action of gravity, show that the pressures on the fixed axis are 
equivalent to a vertical pressure at a point O which bisects AB, and a pressure in 
the plane of the triangle which bisects the distance between O and the projection N 
of C on AB, The first is ^TT, the second is equal to the tension of a string 
pendulum whose length is \CN and bob weight | TT, where W is the whole weight. 

When a string connecting two parts of a dynamical system 
passed over a rough pulley, it was formerly the custom to take 
account of the inertia of rotation by replacing the pulley by 
another of the same size but without mass and loaded with 
a particle at its circumference. If a be the radius of the pulley, 
k its radius of gyration about the centre, m its mass, the mass 
of the particle is mk^ja?, so that for a cylindrical pulley the mass 
of the particle is half that of the pulley. This mass must then 
be added on to the other particles attached to the string. For 
example, if two heavy masses M, M' be connected by a string 
passing over a cylindrical pulley of mass m, which can turn freely 
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about its axis, the equation of motion is 



( 



M+M'+^)^ = (M-^M')g 



2jdt 

where v is the velocity. Here the inertia of the pulley is taken 
account of by simply adding ^ to the mass moved. If the pulley 
be moveable in space as well as free to rotate, its inertia of trans- 
lation is as usual taken account of by collecting the whole mass 
into its centre of gravity. As this representation of the inertia 
of rotation is not often used now, the demonstration of the above 
remarks, if any be needed, is lefb to the reader. 

Ex. 8. A rod AB whose centre of grayity is at the middle point C ot AB has 
^ its extremities A and B constrained to move along two straight lines Ox, Oy 
at right angles and is acted on by any forces. Show that the motion is the same as 
if the whole mass were collected into its centre of gravity and all the forces redaced 
in the ratio a'+A*' : a^ where 2a is the length AB and k the radius of gyration 
about the centre of gravity. 

Ex. i. A oircalar disc whose centre of gravity is in its centre rolls on a perfectly 
roagh curve under the action of any forces, show that the motion of the centre is 
the same as if the curve were smooth and all the forces were reduced in the ratio 
a*+ft^: a', where a is the radius of the disc and k its radius of gsrration about 
the centre. But the normal pressures on the curve in the two cases are not the 
same. In any position of the disc they differ by Xk^Ka^+k*), where X is the force 
on the disc resolved along the normal to the rough curve. 

150. On the itreM at any point of a rod. A rod OA 

being in equilibrium under the action of any forces, it is required to 
determine the action across any section of the rod at Jr. This 
action may be conceived to be the resultant of the tensions 
positive or negative of the innumerable fibres which form the 
material of the rod. We know by statics that these may be 
compounded into a single force 12 acting at any point Q which we 
may choose and a couple 0. Since each portion of the rod is in 
equilibrium, these must also balance all the external forces which 
act on the rod on one side of the section at P. If the section be 
indefinitely small it is usual to take Q in the plane of the section, 
and these two, the force 12 and the couple 0, will together measure 
the stress at the section. 

If the rod be bent by the action of the forces, the fibres on 
one side will all be stretched and on the other compressed. The 
rod will begin to break as soon as these fibres have been suffici- 
ently stretcned or compressed. Let us compare the tendencies of 
the force 12 and the couple to break the rod. Let A be the 
area of the section of the rod, then a force F pulling the rod will 
cause a resultant force R = F, and will produce a tension in the 
fibres which, when referred to a unit of area, is equal to F/A. The 
same force F acting on the rod at a distance p from P will 
cause a couple 0=^Fp, which must be balanced by the couple 
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formed by the tensions. Let 2a be the mean breadth of the 

rod, then the mean tension produced by referred to a unit of 

F V 
area is of the order -r . - . Now if the section of the rod be very 

small p/a will be large. It appears therefore that the couple, when 
it exists, will generally have much more effect in breaking the 
rod than the force. This couple is therefore often taken to 
measure the whole effect of the forces to break the rod. The 
tendency of the forces to break a rod OA at any pointP is measured 
by the moment about P of all the forces which act on either of the 
segments OP, PA of the rod. 

The resolved part of the force 12 perpendicular to the rod is 
called the afiear. This is equal to all the forces which act on either 
of the segments OP, PA, resolved perpendicular to the rod. 

If the rod be in motion the same reasoning will, by D'Alem- 
bert's principle, be applicable ; provided that we include the re- 
versed effective forces among the forces which act on the rod. 

In most cases the rod will be so little bent that in finding 
the moment of the impressed forces we may neglect the effects 
of curvature. 

If the section of the rod be not ver^ small, this measure of 
the ''tendency to break" becomes inapplicable. It then becomes 
necessary to consider both the force and the couple. The case 
does not come within the limits of the present treatise, and the 
reader is referred to works on elastic solids. 

In the case of a string the couple vanishes and the force acts 
along a tangent to the string. The stress at any point is there- 
fore simply measured by the tension. 

161. A rod OA, of length 2a, and masi m, which can turn freely about one ex- 
tremity O, falls in a vertical plane under the action of gravity. Find the tendency 
to break at any point P. 

Let du be any element of the rod distant u from P and on the same side of P ai 
the end A of the rod, and let OP=x. Let ^ be the angle the rod makes with the 
vertical at the time t. The efifeotive foroes on du are 



m 



du, .d^e . du, . .fd$y 



respectively perpendicular to and along the rod. The impressed force is m ^ ^ acting 

£a 

vertically downwards. The effective forces being reversed the tendency to break 

at P is equal to the moment about P of all the foroes which act on the part PA of 

the rod. If this be called L, we have 



T [ du ' a , f d^, , \ ^ 



the limits being from usO to u=s2a-x. Also, taking moments about 0, the 
equation of motion is "* ~ft~ ^~ ~ ^''' ^ ^' 

R.D. 9 
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Hence we easily find L = - ^^^ x (2a - x)^. 

The meaning of the minus sign is that the forces tend to bend PA round P in the 
opposite direction to that in which has been measored. 

To find where the rod, supposed equally strong throughout, is most likely to 
break, we must make L a maximum. This gives dLldz=0 and therefore Sob = 2a. 
The point required is at a distance from the fixed end equal to one-third of the 
length of the rod. Its position is independent of the initial conditions. 

To find the shear at P we must resolye perpendicularly to the rod. If the 
result be called F, we have 






the limits being the same as before. This gives 7= ^^, (2a - x) (2a - 3a;), 

which vanishes when the tendency to break is a maximum, and is a maximum at a 
distance from the fixed end equal to two-thirds of the length of the rod. 

To find the tension at P we must resolve along the rod. If the result be called 
Xf and be taken positive in the direction OA, we have 

f du ^ f du, jdey 

X^-jfn^900Be^jm^(x+u)i^^^y 

If the rod start from rest at an inclination a to the vertical, we find, by integrating 
the equation of motion, ( ^^ ) = n^ (oos ^ - oos a). Hence 

X=^j (2a - x) { - 4a cos d+8 (cos a - cos 0) (2a+a;)}. 

From these equations we may deduce the following results. (1) The magnitudes 
of the stress couple and the shear are independent of the initial conditions. 
(2) The magnitude of either the couple or the shear at any given point of the rod 
varies as the sine of the inclination of the rod to the vertical. (8) The ratio of the 
magnitudes of the stress couples at any two given points of the rod is always the 
same, and the same proposition is also true of the shears. (4) The tension depends 
on the initial conditions, and, unless the rod starts from rest in the horizontal 
position, the ratio of the tensions at any two given points varies with the position 
of the rod. 

162. A rigid hoop completely cracked at one point roUs on a perfectly rough 
horizontal plarte and is acted on by no forces but gravity. Prove that the wrench 
couple at the point of the hoop most remote from the crack will be a maximum when- 
ever, the crack being lower than the centre, the inclination of the diameter through the 
crack to the horizon is tan-^ 2/t. [Math. Tripos, 1864.) 

Let 01 be the angular velocity of the hoop, a its radius. The velocity of any 
point P of the hoop is the resultant of a velocity au parallel to the horizontal plane 
and an equal velocity aoi along a tangent to the hoop. The first is constant in 
direction and magnitude and therefore gives nothing to the acceleration of P. The 
latter is constant in magnitude but variable in direction and gives au^ as the 
acceleration, which is directed along a radius of the hoop. Let A be the cracked 
point, B the other end of the diameter, C the centre, the inclination ot ACBio 
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the horizon. Let PP* be any element on the upper half of the circle, BCP^<f>. 
Then the wrench conple, or tendency to break, at B is proportional to 



/: 



[- afay^a sin 4-^ {acos^-acos(^+^)}]a<i0= -2a'w'+^a' (TC0s^+2sin $), 



This is a maiimnm when tan 9=2/t. 

Ex. 1. A semiciroolar wire iiB of radios a is rotating on a smooth horizontal 

^ plane about one extremity A with a constant angular velocity ai. If a^ be the arc 

between the fixed point A and the point where the tendency to break is greatest, 

prove that tan ^= t - 0. If the extremity B be suddenly fixed and the extremity ^ 

let go, the tendency to break is greatest at a point P where i tan PBA =PBA, 

[Math. Tripos, 1886.] 

Ex. 2. Two of the angles of a heavy square lamina, a side of which is a, are 
connected with two points equally distant from the centre of a rod of length 2a, so 
X that the square can rotate about the rod. The weight of the square is equal to the 
weight of the rod, and the rod when supported by its extremities in a horizontal 
position is on the point of breaking. The rod is then held by its extremities in a 
vertical position, and an angular velocity w is impressed on the square. Show that 
the rod will break if <uc^>Sg. [Coll. Exam.] 

. Ex. 8. A wire in the form of the portion of the curve r=a (1 + cos $) cut off by 
the initial line rotates about the origin with angular velocity u. Prove that the 

r 12n/2 

tendency to break at the point 9 = ^ is measured by m — ^ ci^a'. [St John's Coll.] 

Ex. 4. A heterogeneous rod OA is swung as a pendulum about a horizontal axis 
through 0. Prove that if the rod break it will be at a point P determined by the 
condition that the centre of gravity of PA is the centre of oscillation of the pendulum. 

[Math. Tripos, 1880.] 

On Friction between Imper/ecUy Rough Bodies. 

153. Components of a Reaction. When one body rolls 
on another under pressure, the two bodies yield slightly, and are 
therefore in contact along a small area. At every point of this 
area there is a mutual action between the bodies. The elements 
just behind the geometrical point of contact are on the point of 
separation and may tend to adhere to each other, those in front 
may tend to resist compression. The whole of the actions across 
the elements are equivalent to (1) a component i2, normal to the 
common tangent plane, and usually called the reaction; (2) a 
component F in the tangent plane usually called the friction; 
(3) a couple L about an axis l}ang in the taneent plane, which 
we shall call the couple of rolling friction; (4) if the bodies have 
any relative angular velocity about their common normal, a couple 
N about this normal as axis which may be called the couple of 
tvnsting friction. 

The two couples are found by experiment to be in most cases 
very small and are generally neglected. But when the friction 
forces are also small it may be necessary to take account of them. 

9—2 
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We shall therefore consider first the laws which relate to the 
friction forces, as being the most important, and afterwards those 
which relate to the couples. 

154. Laws of Friction. In order to determine the laws 
of friction forces we must make experiments on some simple 
cases of equilibrium and motion. Suppose then a symmetrical 
body to be placed on a rough horizontal table and acted on by a 
force so placed that every point of the body is urged to move or 
does move parallel to its direction. It is found that if the 
force be less than a certain amount the body does not move. The 
first law of friction is therefore that the friction acts in such a 
direction and has such a magnitude as to be just sufficient to 
prevent sliding. 

Next, let the force be gradually increased, it is found by 
experiment that no more than a certain amount of friction can 
be called into play, and that when more is required to keep the 
body from sliding, sliding begins. The second law of friction 
asserts the existence of this limit to the amount of friction 
which can be called into play. Its value is called the limiting 
friction. 

The third law of friction found by experiment is that the 
magnitude of the limiting friction bears a ratio to the normal 
pressure which is very nearly constant for the same two bodies in 
contact, but is changed when either body is replaced by another 
of different material This ratio is called the coefficient of friction 
of the materials of the two bodies. Its constancy is generally 
assumed by mathematiciana 

Though all experimenters have not entirely agreed as to the 
absolute constancy of the coefficient of friction, yet it has been 
found generally that, if the relative motion of the two bodies be 
the same at all points of the area of contact, the coefficient of 
friction is nearly independent of the extent of the area of contact 
and of the relative velocity. 

155. Coulomb has pointed out a distinction which exists 
between statical friction and dynamical friction. The friction 
which must be overcome to set a body in motion relatively to 
another is greater than the friction between the same bodies when 
in motion under the same pressure. He found also that if the 
bodies remained in contact for some time under pressure in a 
position of equilibrium, the friction which had to be overcome was 
greater than if the bodies were merely placed in contact and 
immediately started from rest under the same pressure. In some 
bodies the difference between the statical and the dynamical 
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firiction was found to be very slight, in others it was considerable*. 
The experiments of Morin in general confirmed its existence. Ac- 
cording to some experiments of Fleeming Jenkin and J. A. Ewing, 
described in the Phil. Trans, for 1877, the transition fix)m statical 
to dynamical friction is not abrupt. By means of an apparatus 
which diflfered essentially from any previously employed they were 
able to make definite measurements of the friction between sur- 
faces whose relative velocity varied from about one hundredth of 
a foot per second to about one five-thousandth of a foot per 
second. Between the limits of these evanescent velocities the 
coefficient of friction was found to be decreasing gradually from its 
statical to its dynamical value as the velocity increased. 

The experiments of Coulomb and Morin were made with bodies 
moving at moderate velocities, but some experiments havebeenlately 
made dv Capt. Douglas Galton on the friction between cast-iron 
brake blocks and the steel tyres of wheels of engines moving with 
great velocities. These velocities varied from seven feet to eighty- 
eight feet per second, i.e. from five to sixty miles per hour. 
Two results followed from his experiments : (1) the coefficient of 
friction was very much less for higher than for lower velocities, 
(2) the coefficient of friction became smaller after the wheels had 
been in motion for a few seconds. See the Report of the British 
Association for the meeting in Dnhlin, 1878. The reader will 
find an account of some experiments on rolling friction by Pro£ 
Osborne Reynolds in the Phil. Trans, for 1876. 

156. When bodies are said to be perfectly rough it is usually 
meant that they are so rough that the amount of friction 
necessary to prevent sliding under the given circumstances can 
certainly be called into play. The coefficient of friction is there- 
fore practicallv infinite. By the first law of friction, the amount 
which is called into play is that which is just sufficient to prevent 
sliding. 

157. Application of the laws of Friction. Let us now 

extend the theory deduced from these experiments to the case in 
which a body moves or is urged to move in any manner in one 
plane. It is a known kinematical theorem, which will be proved 
at the beginning of the next chapter, that such a motion may 
be represented by supposing the body to be turning round 
some instantaneous centre of rotation. Let be the centre of 
rotation, then any point P of the body is moving or tends to 
move in a direction perpendicular to OP. 

* The resnltB of Ck>alomb*8 experiments are given in his Thiorie dei machines 
simples, MSmoires des Savants Strangers^ tome x. This paper gained the Prise 
of the Aeadimie des Sciences in 1781 and was published separately in Paris, 1809. 
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The friction at P, by the first rule just given, must also act 
perpendicular to OP but in the opposite direction. If P move, 
the amount of friction at P is limiting friction and is equal 
to ftiJ, where R is the pressure at P and ft the coefficient of 
friction. Thus in a moving body the direction and the magnitude 
of the friction at every sliding point are known in terms of the co- 
ordinates of and the pressure at the point. 

Suppose for example that it is required to find the least couple 
requirea to move a heavy disc resting by several pins on a hori- 
zontal table, the pressures at the pins being known. By resolving 
in two directions and taking moments about a vertical axis we 
obtain three equations. From these we can find the required 
couple and the two co-ordinates of 0. 

It sometimes happens that coincides with one of the points 
of support of the body. In this case the friction at this point of 
support is not limiting. It is only just sufficient in amount to 
prevent the point from sliding. 

Ex. A heavy body rests by three pins A, B, C otlk rough horizontal table, the 
pressures at the pins being P, Q, R, If the body be acted on by a couple so that it 
is just on the point of moving, show that the centre of rotation is at a point such 
that the sines of the angles AOB, BOC, COA are as R, P, Q. But if the point O 
thus determined does not lie within the triangle ^BC, the centre of rotation coincides 
with one of the pins. These results follow immediately from the triangle of forces. 

158. Discontinuity of Friction. The reader should par- 
ticularly notice the discontinuity just mentioned. The friction at 
any point of support which slides is fiR, where R is the normal 
pressure. But if the point of support does not slide, the friction 
IS some quantity F, which is unknown, but must be less than 
fjJL Its magnitude must be found from the equations of motion. 

* 

Let a moving body be placed with one point A in contact 
with a fixed rough plane and let the initial velocity of il be zero. 
The point A may either begin to slide on the plane or the body 
may only roll. To determine which of these motions occurs, we 
may adopt either of two methods. 

In the first method, we investirate the friction required to 
keep A at rest. Assuming then that the body rolls, we write 
down the equations of motion. The friction F is unlmown, but 
we have a geometrical equation to express the condition that 
the tangential velocity of il is zero. Solving these equations 
we find the ratio F/R. If this ratio is less than the coefficient of 
friction fi, enough friction can be called into play to keep A at 
rest. The body therefore will begin to roll and will continue to 
roll as long as the ratio F/R continues to be less than fi. If the 
ratio F/R is greater than fi the body slides at A. When this 
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happens the equations written down do not represent the true 
motion, and we adopt the second method. 

In the second method, we form the equations of motion on 
the supposition that the point A slides on the plane. The friction 
is then fiR instead of F and the geometrical equation which ex- 
presses the fact that there is no slipping at il is absent. Solving 
these equations we find the tangential velocity of the point A 
of the body. If this velocity is not zero and is opposite to the 
direction in which the friction fiR acts when fi has a proper 
sign given to it, the true motion has been found. The body will 
slide at A and will continue to slide as long as the velocity at A does 
not vanish. When this occurs we again use the first method. 

159. Discontinuity may also arise in other ways. When, for 
example, one body is sliding over another, the friction is opposite 
to the direction of relative motion, and numerically equal to the 
normal reaction multiplied by the coefficient of friction. If then, 

, during the course of the motion the direction of the normal re- 
action should change sign, while the direction of motion remains 
unaltered, or if the direction of motion should change sign 
while the normal reaction remains unaltered, the sign of the 
coefficient of friction must be changed. This may modify the 
dynamical equations and alter the subsequent solution. The same 
cause of discontinuity operates when a body moves in a resisting 
medium, the law of resistance being an even function of the 
velocity, i.e. any function which does not change sign when th^ 
direction of motion is changed. 

160. Indeterminate Motion. In some cases the motion 
may be rendered indeterminate by the introduction of friction. 
Thus we have seen in Art. 112 that, when a body swings on two 
hinges, the pressures on the hinges resolved in the direction of 
the straight line joining them cannot be found. The sum of these 
components can be found, but not either of them. But there 
is no indetermiuateness in the motion. If however the hinges 
were imperfectly rough, there would be two friction couples, one 
at each hinge, acting on the body, their common axis being the 
straight line joining the hinges. The magnitude of each would be 
equal to the pressure multiplied by a constant depending on the 
roughness of wie hinge. If the hinges were unequally rough, the 
magnitude of the resultant couple would depend on the distribution 
of the pressure on the two hinges. In such a case the motion of 
the body would be indeterminate. 

161. Hzaiiipltts of Frietton. A homogeneous sphere i$ pl<iced at rest on a rough 
inclined plane, the coefficient of friction being fi, determine whether the sphere wiU 
slide or roll. 

Let F be the friction required to make the sphere roll. The problem then 
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becomes the Bame as that disoasaed in Art 144. We have, therefore, F=f JR tan a, 
where a is the inolination of the plane to the horizon. 

If then f tan a be not greater than /a, the solution given in the article referred 
to is the correct one. But if fA<f tan a the sphere begins to slide on the inclined 
plane. The subsequent motion is given by the equations 

fii^=m^sina-AJ2, 0= -sn^oosa+l^, max+mM=mganiia, 

Eliminating R and remembering that the sphere starts from rest, we have after 

integration a;=i^(sina-/A0osa), ^=|/a- t'coso. 

The velocity of the point of the sphere in contact with the plane is 

&-<id=gt (sin a - (fA cos a). 

But since, by hypothesis, /a is less than f tan a, this velocity can never vanish. 
The friction therefore will never change to rolling friction. Bee also Art IS6. The 
motion has thus been completely determined. 

Ex. 2. A uniform rod is placed at rest with one end in contact with a horizontal 
plane whose coefficient of friction is /a. If the inclination of the rod to the vertical 
is a, show that it will begin to slide if /a (1 +8 cos* a) <8 sin a cos a. [Coll. Ex., 1881.] 

Show also that the rod will slide if /a have this limiting value. 

Considering only the last part of the question let ^ be the angle the rod makes 
with the vertical at any subsequent time. We find on solving the equations of 
motion that the friction F necessary to prevent the sliding is given by 



■F_ singcosg+2sing (cos $ - cos g) 
5"* |-sin"^+2cos^(cos^-cosa) 



when 0=a, this makes F=fiR, We now put ^=a +| where | is a small angle. We 
find after some easy reductions 



F ^ ft. 2(l + 7cos2a){ \ 

B"'^ I ■*"sin2a(6+8cos2o)'*""'f' 



The coefficient of | is positive, so that after a very short time more friction is 
required to keep the end of the rod at rest than can be called into play. 

162. A homogeneout iphere is rotating about a horizontal diameter, and it gently 
placed on a rough horizontal plane, the coefficient of friction being /a. Determine 
the gubtequent motion. 

Since the velocity of the point of contact with the horizontal plane is not zero, 
the sphere evidently begins to slide, and the motion of its centre is along a 
straight line perpendicular to the initial axis of rotation. Let this straight line be 
taken as the axis of x, and let be the angle between the vertical and that radius of 
the sphere which was initially vertical. Let a be the radius of the sphere, mk^ its 
moment of inertia about a diameter, and Q the initial angular velocity. Let R be 
the normal reaction of the plane. Then the equations of motion are clearly 

mX=:fiR, 0=mg-R, mk^= -fiRa (1), 

whence we have ^=A>j7» a8=-i/ig (2). 

Integrating, and remembering that the initial value of ^ is 0, we have 

«=J/<^(«, ^=Ot-jM-t' (3). 
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But it ifl evident that theee equations cannot represent the whole motion, for 
they make i, the yelooity of the centre of the sphere, increase continually, a result 
quite contrary to experience. The velocity of the point of the sphere in contact 

with the plane is i-ai^ - aO+(/i^t. 

This vanishes at a time U=l — (4). 

At this instant the friction suddenly changes its character. It now becomes 
of piagnitude only sufficient to keep the point of contact of the sphere at rest. Let 
F be the friction required to effect this. The equations of motion will then be 

na=F, O^mg-R, mk^=-Fa (5), 

and the geometrical equation will be a;=a^. 

Differentiating this twice, and substituting from the dynamical equations, we 
get F{a^+1fi)=:0, and therefore F=0, That is, no friction is required to keep 
the point of contact of the sphere at rest, and therefore none will be dalled into 
play. The sphere will therefore move uniformly with the velocity which it had 
at the time (j. Substituting the value of t^ in the expression for x obtained from 
equations (8) we find that this velocity is f oQ. It appears therefore that the 

sphere wm n.o,e with . tmiformly inoreasmg velooi^ for a time f 2 «^ will 

then move uniformly vrith a velocity foQ. It may be remarked that this velocity is 
independent of /a. 

If the plane be very rough, fi is very great and the time t^ is very small. Taking 
the limit when fi is infinite we find that the sphere begins immediately to move with 
its uniform velocity. 

163. In this investigation the couple of rolling friction has been neglected. 

Its effect is to diminish the angular velocity. The velocity of the lowest point 

of the sphere tends to be no longer zero, and thus a small sliding friction is 

required to keep that point at rest. Suppose the moment of the friction-couple 

to be measured hjfmg, where/ is a constant. Introducing this into the equations 

<5) the third is changed into 

mk^=-Fa-fmg, 

the others remaining unaltered. Solving these as before we find F= - /^^ . 

He^ce F is negative and retards the sphere. The effect of the couple is to edU into 
play a friction-force which gradually reduces the sphere to rest. 

As the sphere moves we may wish to determine the effect of the resistance of the 
air. The chief part of this resistance may be pretty accurately represented by 
a force mfi^ja acting at the centre in the direction opposite to motion, v being the 
velocity of the sphere and /3 a constant whose magnitude depends on the density of 
the air. Besides this there is also a small friction between the sphere and the air 
whose magnitude is not known so accurately. Let us suppose it to be represented 
by a couple whose moment is 11179^ where 7 is a constant of small magnitude. The 
equations of motion can be solved without difficulty, and we find 

tan->.y^>-tan-.Ky^ = ---^|I^. 
where F is the velocity of the sphere at the epoch from which t is measured. 
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164. Friction couples. In order to determine by experi- 
ment the magnitude of rolling friction, let a cylinder of mass M 
and radius r be placed on a rough horizontal plane. Let two 
weights whose masses are P and P+p be suspended by a fine 
thread passing over the cylinder and hanging down through a slit 
in the horizontal plane. Let F be the force of friction, L the 
couple at the point of contact A of the cylinder with the horizontal 
plane. Imagine jp to be at first zero, and to be gradually increased 
until the cyhnder just moves. When the cylinder is on the point 
of motion, we have by resolving horizontally -P=0, and by taking 
moments L = pgr. Now in the experiments of Coulomb and Morin 
P was found to vary as the normal pressure directly, and as r 
mverselv. When p was great enough to set the cylinder in motion, 
Cioulomb found tnat its acceleration was nearly constant, whence 
it followed that the rolling friction was independent of the 
velocity. M. Morin found that it was not independent of the 
length of the cylinder. 

The laws which govern the couple of rolling friction are similar 
to those which govern the force of friction. The magnitude is 
just sufficient to prevent rolling. But no more than a certain 
amount can be called into play, and this is called the limiting 
rolling couple. The moment of this couple bears a constant ratio 
to the magnitude of the normal pressure. This ratio is called 
the coefficient of rolling friction, it depends on the materials in 
contact, it is independent of the curvatures of the bodies, and, in 
some cases, of the angular velocity. 

No experiments seem to have been made on bodies which touch 
at one point only and have their curvatures in different directions 
unequal. But, since the magnitude of the couple is independent 
of the curvature, it seems reasonable to assume that the axis of the 
rolling couple, when there is no twisting couple, is the instantaneous 
axis of rotation. 

165. In order to test the laws of friction let us compare 
the results of the following problem with experiment. 

Friction of a eanlasa. A carriage on n pairs of wheels is dragged on a level 
horizontal plane by a horizontal force 2P with uniform motion. Find the magnitude 
of P. 

Let the radii of the wheels be respectively r^, r„ &o., their weights w^, it,, <&o., 
and the iftdii of the axles Pi, p^, &o. Let 2W be tiie whole weight of the carriage, 
2Qj, 2Q3, <)to. the pressnres on the several axles, so that W=^Q, Let the pressures 
between the wheels and axles be ii^, R^, <&o. and the pressures on the ground 
•Ri't ^2 9 <^o- ^^ ^ ^ ^^^ common centre of any wheel and axle, B their point of 
contact, and A the point of contact of the wheel with the ground. Let the angle 
ACB=$t supposed positive when B is behind AC. Let /i be the coefficient of the 
force of sliding friction at B and / the coefficient of the couple of rolling friction 
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at A, The eqoationa of equilibriam for any wheel, found by resolving Yertioally 
and taking moments about A, are 

Sf=Q + w (1), /AR(rooBe-p)-Rrane=fEf (2). 

The friction force at A does not appear because we have not resolved horizontally. 
The equations of equilibrium of the carriage, found by resolving vertically and 
horizontally, are 

RQO8 0+tiRBme=Q (8), Z{R(and-fiRooB0)+P=O (4). 

The effective forces have been omitted because the carriage is supposed to move 
uniformly, so that the Mv of the carriage and the mJ^tj of the wheel are both 
SMro. The first three of these equations give, by eliminating R and R\ 

Ik (cos^-- j-sin^ . , . 

V ^/ ^(l\^\ (6) 

cos^+/iism^ r\ Qj ^ '' 

This gives the value of 0, In most wheels pjr and ir/Q are both small as well as/. 
In such a case ficoB0-em0 is a small quantity. If therefore /Lc=tane we have 
0=ze vexy nearly. The third and fourth of the equations give, by eliminating R, 

MCOsg'-sin(? f M P g + /(n+«,)l , 

fiLBin0+ooB0^ \li^n0+eoB0r '*^ r^^^ 'j * 

the latter by equation (5). If p/r be small, it will be sufficient to substitute for in 
the first term its approximate value e. This gives 

P=2 |8in.eQ+/«±^| (6). 

Here we have neglected terms of the order {plr)*Q, 

If all the wheels are equal and similar we have, since 2Q= W, 

P=«n,e. r+/5jt!!!? (7). 

Thus the force required to drag a carriage of given weight with any constant 
velocity is very nearly independent of the number of wheels. 

In a gig the wheels are usually larger than in a four-wheel carriage, and there- 
fore the force of traction is usually less. In a four-wheel carriage the two fore 
wheels must be small in order to pass under the carriage when turning. This will 
cause the term sin tQiPi/ri in the expression for P, depending on the radius rj of 
the fore wheel, to be large. To diminiBh the efiFect of this term, the load should be 
so adjusted that its centre of gravity is nearly over the axle of the large wheels, 
when the pressure Qi in the numerator will be small. 

Numerous experiments were made by a French engineer, M. Morin, at Metz in 
the years 1837 and 1838, and afterwards at Courbevoie in 1839 and 1841, with a 
view to determine with the utmost exactness the force necessary to drag carriages of 
different kinds over ordinary roads. These experiments were undertaken by order 
of the French Minister of War, and afterwards under the direction of the Minister 
of Public Works. The effect of each variation was determined separately, thus the 
same carriage was loaded with different weights to determine the effect of pressure, 
and dragged on the same road in the same state of moisture. Then, the weight being 
the same, wheels of different radii but of the same breadth were used, and so on. 

The general result was that for carriages on equal wheels, the resistance varied 
as the pressure directly, and the diameter of the wheels inversely, whilst it was 
independent of the number of wheels. On wet soils the resistance increased as the 
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breadth of the tire decreased, bat on solid roads the resistance was independent of 
the breadth of the tire. For velocities which varied from a foot pace to a gallop, the 
resistance on wet adUa did not increase sensibly with the velocity, but on solid roads 
it did increase with the velocity if there were many inequalities on the road. As 
an approximate result it was found that the resistance might be expressed by a 
function of the form a-\-bV, where a and b were two constants depending on the 
nature of the road and the stiffness of the carriage, and V was the velocity. 

M. Morin's analytical determination of the value of P does not altogether agree 
with that given here, but it so happens that this does not materially affect the 
comparison between theory and observation. See his Notumt Fondamentalet de 
M€canique, Paris, 1855. It is easy to see that M. Morin's experiments tend to 
confirm the laws of rolling friction stated in a previous article. 

166. TrohLtmm on rrlctlon. Ex. 1. A homogeneous sphere is projected 
without rotation directly up an imperfectly rough plane, the inclination of which 
to the horizon is a, and the coefficient of friction /a. Show that the whole time 
during which the sphere ascends the plane is the same as if the plane were smooth, 
and that the time during which the sphere slides is to the time during which it 
rolls as 2 tan a : 7fu 

Ex. 2. A homogeneous sphere rolls down an imperfectly rough fixed sphere, 
starting from rest at the highest point. If the spheres separate when the straight 
line joining their centres makes an angle with the vertical, prove that 

cos 0+2/iisin 0=ile^'**, 

where ^ is a function of /a only. [GoU. Exam.] 

Proceeding as in Art 145, we show that R remains positive and that the sphere 
rolls until 2sin0//i=17cos0-lO. The sphere then slides and R changes sign 
when satisfies the equation given in the question. 

Ex. 8. A rough cylinder of mass 2nm capable of motion about its horizontal 
axis has a particle of mass m and coefficient of friction fi placed on it vertically 
above the axis. The system is then slightly disturbed. Show that the particle will 
slip on the cylinder after it has moved through an angle $ given by 

(n + 3) cos ^ - 2=n sin ^//A. 

Ex. 4. A homogeneous sphere of mass M is placed on an imperfectly rough 
table, the coefficient of friction of which is fu A particle of mass m is attached to 
the extremity of a horizontal diameter. Show that the sphere will begin to roll or 

slide according as /i is greater or less than str— ^Wr^^^s— o • If f* be equal to 

71f*+17Afm+5m> '^ ^ 

this value, show that the sphere will begin to roll if 5m*<M^-\-llMm, 

Ex. 5. A rod AB has two small rings at its extremities which slide on two 
rough horizontal rods Ox, Oy at right angles. The rod is started with an angular 
velocity Q when very nearly coincident with Ox, Show that, if the coefficient of 

friction is less than mJ2, the motion of the rod is given by ^=-^ log ( 1+ ^ _ , ) "^ 

until tan 0=21 /a, and that when the rod reaches Oy its angulftr velocity is ai, where 

-5Zi:i*«°-^| (2+M')(4+M') 
Wbat is the motion if /t*>2? 
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167. Rigidity of Cords. After having used to determine 
the laws of friction the apparatus with a fine cord described in 
Art. 164, Coulomb replaced the cord by a stifier one and repeated 
his experiments with a view to obtain a measure of the ngidity 
of cords. His general result may be stated as follows. Suppose 
a cord ABGD to pass over a pulley of radius r, touching it at B 
and C, and moving in the direction ABGD. Then the rigidity 
majr be represented by supposing the cord to be perfectly 
flexible, and the tension T of the portion AB of the cord which 
is about to be rolled on the pulley to be increased by a quantity 

R. The force R measures the rigidity and is equal to , 

where a and h are constants depending on the nature of the cord. 

It appears therefore that, in the equation of moments about 
the axis of the pulley, the rigiditv of the cord which is being wound 
on the pulley is represented bjr a resisting couple of magni- 
tude a + 6T, where T is the tension of the cord which is being 
bent, and a, h are two constants depending on the nature of 
the cord. The rigidity of the cord wnich is being unwound will 
be represented by a couple whose magnitude is a similar function 
of the tension of that cord. But as its magnitude is very much 
less than the first it is generally omitted. 

Besides the experiments just alluded to. Coulomb made many 
others on a different system. He also constructed tables of the 
values of a and h for ropes of different kinds. The degrees of 
drjmess and newness and the number of independent threads 
forming the cord were all considered. Rules were given for com- 
paring the rigidities of cords of different thicknesses. 

On Impulsive Forces. 

168. Equations of motion. In the case in which the 
impressed forces are impulsive the general principle enimciated in 
Art. 131 of this chapter requires but slight modincation. 

Let {u, v), {u\ v') be the velocities of the centre of gravity of 
any body of the system resolved parallel to any rectangular axes 
respectively just before and just after the action of the impulsea 
Let 0) and to' be the angular velocities of the body about the 
centre of gravity at the same instants. Let M1^ be the moment of 
inertia of the body about the centre of gravity. Then the effective 
forces on the body are equivalent to two impulsive forces 
measured by M{v! — u) and M{v' — v) acting at the centre of 
gravity parallel to the axes of co-ordinates together with an 
impulsive couple measured by Jffc* (©' — w). 

The resultant effective forces of all the bodies of the system 
may be found by the same rule. By D*Alembert's principle 
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these are equivalent to the impressed forcea The equations of 
motion may then be found by resolving in such directions and 
taking moments about such points as may be found most con- 
venient. 

To take an example, let a single body be acted on by a blow 
whose components are X, Y and whose moment round the centre 
of gravity is L. The equations of motion are evidently 

Jf(u'-w) = Z, Jf(t;'-t;)=F, ififc" («' - a>) = i. 

In many cases it will be found that by the principle of 
virtual work the elimination of the unknown reactions may be 
effected without difficulty. 

169. We notice that these expressions for the effective forces 
depend on the differences of the momenta just before and just 
afber the action of the impulses. We may therefore conveniently 
sum up the equations obtained by resolving in any direction and 
taking moments about any point in the two following forms : 

/Res. Lin. Mom.N ^ /Res. Lin. Mom.\ _ /ResolvedN 
\ after impulse ) vbefore impulse / v impulse ) ' 

/Ang. Momentum\ ^ /Ang. MomentumN _ /Moment of\ 
\ afber impulse / \ before impulse / " \ impulse / * 

An elementary proof of these two results is given in Art. 87. 
The expression for the Linear Momentum is given in Art. 74, 
and various expressions used for Angular Momentum are given 
in Art. 134. 

When a single blow or impulse acts on a system, we may 
conveniently take moments about some point in its line of action, 
and thus avoid introducing the impulse into the equations. We 
then deduce from the equation of moments that the angular 
momentum of a system about any point in the line of auction of an 
impulse is unaltered by that impulse. 

170. Ex. 1. A itring it wound round the circumference of a circular reel^ and 
the free end attached to a fixed point. The reel ia then lifted up and let fall so that, 
at the moment when the string becomes tight, it is vertical and a tangent to the reel. 
The whole motion being supposed to be parallel to one plane, determine the ^ect of 
the impulse. 

The reel in the first instance falls vertically without rotation. Let v be the 
▼elooity of the centre at the moment when the string becomes tight; v\ ta' the 
velocity of the centre and the angular velocity just after the impulse. Let T be 
the impulsive tension, mJb* the moment of inertia of the reel about its centre of 
gravity, a its radius. 

In order to avoid introducing the unknown tension into the equations of motion, 
let us take moments about the point of contact of the string with the reel ; we 

then have wi(r'-r)a+m**«'=0 (1). 
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JoBt after the impact the part of the reel in contact with the string has no 
velocity. Hence r'-aw'=0 (2). 

Since ^= »- 1 we have w'= » - 1 v'=x v. If it be required to find the impulsive 

tension, we have by resolving vertically 

m(t;'-t?)= -T, /. r=Jmr. 

To find the subsequent motion. The centre of the reel begins to descend 
vertically, and there is no horizontal force on it. Hence it will continue to descend 
in a vertical straight line, and throughout aU the subsequent motion the string is 
vertical. The motion may therefore be easily investigated as in Art. 144. If we 
put a=iT, and F is the finite tension of the string, it may be shown that F is one- 
third of the weight, and that the reel descends with a uniform acceleration ig. 
The initial velocity t/ of the reel has been found in this article, so that the space 
descended in a time t after the impact is v't + ^gt^. 

Ex. 2. A iphere with any initial conditiont moves in a vertical plane which 
intersects a fixed inclined plane along the line of greatest slope. If the sphere be 
rough and elastic prove that the expression U^au+k^uf-agtsina is unaltered by 
any impact on the plane and is constant throughoiU the motion, where taisthe angular 
velocity of the sphere, u the velocity of its centre resolved parallel to and down the 
plane at any time t, a the radius and a the inclination of the plane to the horizon. 

We notice that the impulse acts at the point of contact. Taking moments about 

this point we have au* + A V =au+ J^ta, 

u't (a* being the values of u, <a after the impact. The expression U is therefore 
unchanged by an impact. 

No geometrical equation has been used in arriving at this result. It is therefore 
ti*ue whether the body be elastic or not and whether it rolls or slides. 

If the body rebound and leave the plane, its centre of gravity will describe a 
parabola. We know that u-gtnna and ta will then each be constant. The 
expression U therefore remains unchanged during the parabolic motion. 

If the body again impinges on the plane we see as before that the expression U 
is unaltered by this second or any subsequent impulse. 

If the body simply rolls or slides on the plane without rebounding we have as 

in Art. 144 max + mk*C> = mga sin a. 

Hence by integration the expression V remains unchanged during this motion. 

If after any number of rebounds the sphere passes over some part of the plane 
which is so rough and inelastic that the sphere rolls we have in addition the 
equation u^aia. Joining this equation to the condition that the expression V is 
equal to its initial value, we have two equations to find the values of u and w. 

171. Impact of a single Inelaitlc body. A disc of any 
foTTYi is moving in its ovm plane in any manner. Suddenly a point 
on it is seized and made to move in some given manner. Find 
the initial motion of the disc. 

Let Ox, Oy be two rectangular directions to which it is con- 
venient to refer the motion. As explained in Art. 168, let {u, v) 
be the resolved velocities of the centre of gravity in these 
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directions and a> the angular velocity of the body just before the 
motion of is changed. Thus if Ox can be chosen conveniently 
parallel to the direction of the motion of the centre of gravity we 
have the simplification v = 0. Let (u\ if) be the resolved velocities 
of the centre of gravity in the same directions and to' the angular 
velocity just after the change. Let {x, y) be the co-ordinates of 
the centre of gravity referred to the axes Ox, Oy at the instant of 
the change, and let 00 = r. 

Since the an^lar momentum of the body about the point of 
space through wnich is passing is unchanged by the blow, we 
have, by Art. 134, 

M (xv' — yu' + &"«') = JIf (a?w — yw + A"©). 

Let (V, V) be the resolved parts of the velocity of just 
after the change. Then we have by Art. 137, 

vl^V'-ym', tf^T-¥xfo. 

From these three equations we easily find 

(ifc» + r»)a>' = a?(t; -FO -y (w - U') + A?a>. 

If the point he mdderdy fixed we have U' = 0, F' = 0, and 

then we find (A^ + r*)o)' = a?t; — yu + &"<». 

Another investigation will be given later in the chapter under 
the heading relctUve motion. 

172, To find the blow at necessary to produce the given change. 

Let JT, F be the components of the blow parallel to the axes 
Ox, Oy. Then by Art. 168 we have, resolving parallel to the 

axes Jf(w'-u) = Z, M{v' -v)^Y. 

If we take the axis of x to pass through the centre of gravity, 
we have y = 0. We then find by substitution 

X = -M{u-U'). F=ifj^^(ra)-« + F). 

178. Ex. 1. A oircolar area is turning aboat a fixed point A on its oiroum- 
ferenoe. Suddenly A is loosed and another point B on the ciromnference is fixed. 
If AB is a quadrant show that the angular velocity is reduced to one-third of its 
▼alue. If AB is a third of the oiroumferenoe the area is reduced to rest. 

Ex. 2. A disc of any form is moving in any manner. Suddenly the motion of 
a point is changed, show that the increase of vis viva is equal to 

w'.(i-J?^)-3nr.(i-^^). 

where W, W* are the resultant velocities of O just before and just after the change; 
p, p' the perpendiculars from the centre of gravity on the directions of motion of 0, 
and the rest of the notation is the same as before. 
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If be redaced to rest and the loss of vis viva is to be a given quantity, then 
must lie on a certain conic which becomes two coincident straight lines when the 
whole vis viva is lost. 

174. Bzamples of dillinrMit kinds of Xmpaets. Ex. 1. An inelastic sphere 
of radius a, sliding with a' velocity K on a smooth horizontal plane, impinges on 
a perfectly rough fixed point or peg at a height e above the plane. Show (1) that 

/ a*+ik* 
unless the velocity V be greater than . / 2ge ■ r^ the sphere will not jump over ^ 

the peg. Supposing the velocity V to have this value show (2) that the sphere 

show (3) that the sphere will again hit the peg after a time t, given by the lesser 

a' 
root of the equation igH'*- UBmagt+ C7'-a^coso=0, where U^=2gc -,- =, and 

cos a = 1 — . Show also that the roots of this quadratic are real and positive. 

Ex. 2. A rectangular parallelepiped of mass 3m, having a square base ABCD, 
rests on a horizontal plane and is moveable about CD as a hinge. The height of 
the solid is 3a and the side of the base a. A particle m moving with a horizontal 
velocity v strikes directly the middle of that vertical face which stands on AB and 
lodges there without penetrating. Show that the solid will not upset unless 
9v* > 5Sga. [Eing*s Coll.] 

Ex. 3. A vertical column in the form of a right circular cylinder rests on 
a perfectly rough horizontal plane. Suddenly the plane is jerked with a velocity V 
in a direction making an angle e with the horizon. Show that the column will not 
be overturned unless (1) the direction of jerk be such that a parallel to it drawn 
through the centre of gravity does not cut the base, and (2) the velocity of 

jerk be greater than U, where U is given by U* = ^ gl {15 + cob^ 6) — TTFirT • 

Here 21 is the length of a diagonal of the cylinder and $ is the angle any diagonal 
makes with the vertical. 

Ex. 4. If the velocity of the jerk of the horizontal plane be exactly equal to U, 
find the vertical pressure of the cylinder on the plane. Show that the cylinder 
will not continue to touch the plane during the whole ascent of the centre of 
gravity unless l + i8in^<3cos0. What is the general character of the motion 
if this condition is not satisfied? 

Let the cylinder touch the ground at the point A of the rim, and let ^ be the 
angle made by the diagonal through A with the vertical. Then by the principle of 
vis viva we have (A* + P) 0*= C - 2gl cos 0, 

where k^=^J^(iooB*e+iBm^e), by Art. 17, Ex. 8. If the angular velocity of the 
<7linder vanishes when the centre of gravity is at its highest we have C=2gl, Let 
mR be the vertical reaction at A, where m is the mass of the cylinder. Then 

^ (Z COS 0) = 12 - ^. From these equations we find 

12— -^=3cos>0-2oo80 + iooB>^ + lBin99. 

If R vanish we have cos 0= } (1 :i: ( sin 9). In order that R may keep one sign both 
these values of 4> must be excluded by the circumstances of the case, le. both these 
valnes of must be greater than 0. This leads to the result given above. 

R.D. 10 
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175. BartluiiuUMs. The last two problems are interesting from their connection 
with Mallet's theory of earthquakes. Let us suppose that the action of an earth- 
quake on any building may be represented by such a motion of the base as that 
of the plane just described. Then the direction and the magnitude of the equivalent 
jerk are both independent of the building operated on, and depend only on the 
nature of the earthquake at the place. 

On these principles Mr Mallet has constructed a seismometer of great simplicity. 
A set of six right cylinders is turned in some hard material such as boxwood. 
The cylinders are all of the same height but vary in diameter. They stand upright 
on a plank fixed to a level floor in the order of their size, with a space between 
each pair greater than their height, so that when one falls it does not strike its 
neighbour. When a shock passes some of the cylinders are overturned and some 
left standing. Suppose the jerk to knock over the narrow based cylinders 4, 5, 6, 
leaving the broader based cylinders 1, 2, 3 standing, then the jerk must have been 
greater than that required to overturn cylinder No. 4, but not great enough to 
overturn cylinder No. 3. 

The formula used is that given in Ex. 3, which is ascribed by Mr MaUet to 
Dr Haughton. The value of e is small when the origin or focus of the earthquake 
is distant, so that as a first approximation we may put e=0. It does not appear 
to have been noticed that if we are to use thit formula for the standing cylinders 
they must be such as to satisfy the conditions given in Ex. 4. 

In December, 1857, an earthquake of great violence occurred in the southern 
provinces of Italy. Mr Mallet visited the place early in the next year for tho 
express purpose of determining the circumstances of the shock. The problem to 
be solved was to some extent a mechanical one. Qiven the positions of the over- 
turned columns and buildings, to find the depth and position of the focus or origin 
of the earthquake, the velocity of the earthquake wave, and the magnitude of the 
jerk at any place. In this case the depth of the focus was about three miles 
below the surface of the earth, the velocity of the wave was about 800 feet per 
second, while the velocity of jerk, which upset several buildings, was as little as 
12 feet per second. This last is about the same velocity as that acquired by a 
particle falling from rest under gravity through a height of between two and three 
feet. See The Great Neapolitan Earthquake of 1857, two volumes, 1862, by B. Mallet. 
The observations made during the earthquake of Dec. 1884 in Spain and that 
of August 1886 at Charleston indicated a depth of focus very much greater than that 
above given. See Flammarion, VAstronomie, Oct. 1887. 

The column seismometer described above has not been very successful in 
practice. The displacement of the earth is not a simple rectilinear motion, but 
rather" a prolonged series of motions in different directions. These give rotational 
motions to the columns which therefore fall in different directions. A model, by 
means of a long copper wire, of the actual path of a point on the earth's surface 
during a severe earthquake in Jan. 1887 in Japan has been constructed by Prof. 
Sekiyaand is described in Nature, Jan. 26, 1888. Whatever degree of accuracy this 
may have, it tends to show the complicated nature of the displacement. For an 
account of modem seismometers the reader may consult Milne's Earthquakes, 1886, 
Nature, April 12, and July 26, 1888, and Phil Mag., April 1887. Some recent 
experiments in connection with earthquakes are described in the Proceedings of the 
Royal Society for Dec. 1881. The velocities and amplitudes of the waves of direct 
and transverse vibration were separately determined. The motion of a point on the 
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earth's surface was found to be such as would result from the oomposition of two 
harmonic motions of different periods and in different directions. 

176. Xmpaot of a Componiul Inrtartic body. Four equal rodt each of length 
2a and mass m are freely jointed so as to form a rhombus. The system falls from 
rest with a diagonal vertical under the action of gravity and strikes against a fixed 
horizontal inelastic plane. Find the subsequent motion. See Art 408. 

Let ABf BC, CD, DA be the rods and let AC he the vertical diagonal impinging 
on the horizontal plane at A, Let V be the velocity of every point of the rhombus 
just before impact and let a be the angle any rod makes with the vertical. 

Let u, V be the horizontal and vertical velocities of the centre of gravity and ta 
the angular velocity of either of the upper rods just after impact. Then the 
effective forces on either rod are equivalent to the force m{v-V) acting vertically 
and mu horizontally at the centre of gravity and a couple mk^u tending to increase 
the angle a. Let R be the impulse at C, the direction of which by the rule of 
symmetry is horizontal. To avoid introducing the reactions at B into our equations, 
let us take moments for the rod BC about B and we have 

mkha + m {v "V) a Bin a -mua COB a= -R . 2a cos a (1). 

Either of the lower rods begins to turn round its extremity ^1 as a fixed point. 
If w' be its angular velocity just after impact, the moment of the momentum about 
A just after impact is m(P+a'}w' and just before is mFiasina. The difference 
of these two is the moment about A of the effective forces on the rod. We may 
now take moments about A for the two rods AB, BC together and we have 

m (Ac'+a^) «' - mVa sin a - mft'w +m (t; - F) a sin a +mu . 8a cos a=i2 . 4a cos a.. .(2). 

The geometrical equations may be found thus. Since the two rods must make 
equal angles with the vertical during the whole motion we have w'=w (8). 

Again, since the two rods are connected at B, the velocities of their extremities 
must be the same in direction and magnitude. Besolving these horizontally arid 

vertically, we have u+a(i»cosa=2a(tf'cosa (4), 

v-au sin a=2aw'sin a (5). 

These five equations are sufficient to determine the initial motion. 

Eliminating R between (1) and (2), and substituting for u, v, u' in terms of w 
from the geometrical equations, we find 

_3 Fsina .. 

""2'a(l + 3sin«a) ^^^' 

In this problem we might have avoided the introduction of the unknown 
reaction R by the use of virtual work. Let us give the system such a displacement 
that the inclination of each rod to the vertical is increased by the same quantity 8a, 
The virtual work of any couple, such as mA;'w, is found by multiplying its moment 
by the angular displacement, viz. 8a. The work of any force, such as mu, is found 
by multiplying its magnitude by the linear displacement of the point of application. 
The principle of virtual work then gives 

OTifc»w3a - TO (i? - F) 8 (8a cos a)+mu8(a sin a) +ot (fc' + a') fa'8a + mV8 (acos a) = 0, 

which reduces to (2**+a') w- Fa sin a + S (»- F) a sin a+iiacosa=0, 

and the solution may be continued as before. 

Ex. 1. Show that the direction of the impulsive action at the hinge B makes 
with the horizon an angle whose tangent is (3 sin' a - 2) cot a. 

10—2 
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Ex. 2. If the coefficient of elasticity of the plane be «, show that the valae of t» 
given by (6) most be multiplied by 1 + e ; see Art. 404. 

To find the subiequent motion. This may be found very easily by the method 
of Vis Viva, But in order to illustrate as many modes of solution as possible, 
we shall proceed in a different manner. The effective forces on either of the 
upper rods are represented by the differential coefficients mt, mA, mk^u), and 
the moment for either of the lower rods is m (Ac'+a^w'. Let 6 be the angle any 
rod makes with the vertical at the time t. Taking moments in the same way as 

before, mh^ +mva Bin d - mua oos = -R . 2aooBd+mgaBm0 (1)'. 

m(k^+a^ &' - mk^v+mva Bin e +mA , 3acos^=i2. 4acos9 + 2in^asin^...(2)'. 

The geometrical equations are the same as those given above, with $ written 
for a. Eliminating R and substituting for u, v, we get 

(2A'+a')^+o' -J9sin^^(«sind)+cos^^(wcos^)}- =4^a8in^; 

then multiplying both sides hy (a=& and integrating, we get 

{2(Jfc«+o«) + 8a>sin2d}w>=C-8pacos^. 

Initially, when $=a^ <a has the value given by equation (6). Hence we find 
that the angular velocity w when the inclination of any rod to the vertical is $ 

is given by /, . « • q /n « ^ ^ s"^' ^ . ^9 1 ^x 

^ ^ (l + 8sm'g)M»=-j-, . , . Q . a + — (cosa-cosg). 

^ 4a* l + 3sm'o a ' 

177. Ex. 1. A square is moving freely about a diagonal with angular velocity w, 

when one of the angular points not in that diagonal becomes fixed ; determine the 

^ impulsive pressure on the fixed point, and show that the instantaneous angular 

velocity will be =- . [Christ's Coll.] 

. Ex. 2. Three equal rods placed in a straight line are jointed by hinges to one 

another ; they move with a velocity v perpendicular to their lengths ; if the middle 

^ point of the middle one become suddenly fixed, show that the extremities of the 

other two will meet in a time 4Ta/9v, a being the length of each rod. [Coll. Exam.] 

Ex. 3. The points A BCD are the angular points of a square; AB^ CD are two 
equal similar rods connected by the string BC, The point A receiving an impulse 
in the direction AD^ show that the initial velocity of il is seven times that of the 
point D. [Queens' Coll.] 

Ex. 4. A series of equal beams AB^ BC, CD is connected by hinges ; the 

beams are placed on a smooth horizontal plane, each at right angles to the two 
adjacent, so as to form a figure resembling a set of steps, and an impulse is given 
at the end A along AB : find the impulsive action at any hinge. [Math. T.] 

Rt8uU, If JS^ be the impulsive action at the n^ angular point, show that 
Z;^i-6-Xa,^-2:K;^^=0and that X^^^-bX^^^-2X^^Q, Thence find X^, 

Ex. 5. Two uniform rods AB^ BC of equal length and mass, smoothly 
hinged at £, lie upon a smooth horizontal table ; the end A is struck so as to begin 
to move with a given velocity in a direction which makes angles 6, 4> respectively 
with the rods, show that, if sin (20-^) = 3 sin 9, AB will begin to move without 
rotation. [Coll. Exam. 1880.] 

Take moments for the rod BC about B and for both rods about A according to 
the rule in Art. 169. 
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Ex. 6. Three equal and similar rods moveable about one common extremity 
are held at right angles to each other so that the three other extremities are in a 
horizontal plane with the common extremity either above or below. Show that if 
they are dropped on a smooth inelastic horizontal plane, the velocity of their centre 
of gravity is diminished by one-half. 

178. Tli« blow b«fbr« and Mhind. A free inelastic lamina of any form i$ 
turning in its own plane about an instantaneous centre of rotation S, and impinges on 
an obstacle at P situated in the straight line joining the centre of gravity O to S, To 
find the point P when the magnitude of the blow is a maximun, Poinsot, Sor la 
percussion des corps, Liouville*s Journal, 1857; translated in the Annals of 
Philosophy, 1858. 

Firstly, let the obstacle P be a fixed point. Let OP=x, and let 12 be the force of 
the blow. Let SO=h, and let w, w' be the angular velocities about the centre of 
gravity before and after the impact. Then hw is the linear velocity of O just before 
the impact; let v' be its linear velocity just after the impact. We have 

"'-''=w' "'-*"= "5 <^>' 

and supposing the point of impact to be reduced to rest, v'+«w'=:0 (2). 

From these equations we find R in terms of x and make R a maximum. We 
thus find two values of x, one positive and the other negative. Both these corre- 
spond to points of maximum percussion, but in opposite directions. There is a 
point P with which the body strikes in front and a point P* with which it strikes in 
rear of its own translation in space more forcibly than with any other point. 

The two points P, P' are equally distant from 5f, and if O be the centre of 
oscillation with regard to £> as a centre of suspension, SP^=SG . SO. If P be made 
a point of suspension, P* is the corresponding centre of oscillation, and PP* is 
harmonically divided in O and 0. Also the magnitudes of the blows are inversely 
proportional to the distances from O. 

Secondly, let the obstacle be a free particle of mass m. 

Then, besides the equations (1), we have the equation of motion of the partide 
m. Let V be its velocity after impact, then mV*=R. 

The point of contact in the two bodies will have after impact the same velocity, 
hence instead of equation (2) we have V=iv'+xta\ 

We then find x as before by making R a maximum. There are two values of x. 

There are other singular points in a moving body whose positions may be 
found; thus we may inquire at what points a body must impinge against tk fixed 
ohBi&clet firstly, that the linear velocity of the centre of gravity may be a maximum, 
and secondly, that the angular velocity may be a maximum. These points, 
respectively, have been called by Poinsot the centres of maximum reflexion and 
conversion. These points are however not of sufficient importance to require a 
detailed discussion. 

Ex. A free lamina of any form is turning in its own plane about an instanta- 
neous centre of rotation S, and impinges on a fixed obstacle P situated in the 
straight line joining the centre of gravity O to S. Find the position of P, firstly, 
that the centre of gravity may be reduced to rest, secondly, that its velocity after 
impact may be the same as before but reversed in direction. 

Result. In the first case, P coincides either with O, or with the centre of 
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OBoillation. In the second case if 80= h, x=QP the points are fonnd from the 
equation 21ix^ =k^{x-h), [Poinsot .] 

179. Ela4rtic smooth bodies. Two bodies impinge on each 
other, to explain the nature of the action which takes place. 

When two spheres of any hard material impinge on each 
other, they appear to separate almost immediately, and a finite 
change of velocity is generated in each by the mutual action. 
This sudden change of velocity is the characteristic of an im- 
pulsive force. Let the centres of gravity of the spheres be 
moving before impact in the same straight line with velocities 
u and V, Then after impact they will continue to move in the 
same straight line ; let u\ t/ be their velocities. Let m, m' be 
the masses of the spheres, R the action between them, then we 
have by Article 168, 

/ R , R .-. 

u — M = , V — 1;= , (1). 

These equations are not sufficient to determine the three 
quantities w, i/, iJ. To obtain a third equation we must con- 
sider what takes place during the impact. 

Esjoh of the balls is slightly compressed by the other, so that 
they are no longer perfect spheres. Each also in general tends 
to return to its original shape, so that there is a rebound. The 
period of impact may therefore be divided into two parts. Firstly, 
the period of compression, during which the distance between the 
centres of gravity of the two bodies is diminishing, and secondly 
the period of restitution, in which the distance between the centres 
of gravity is increasing. The second period terminates when the 
bodies separate. 

The arrangement of the particles of a body being disturbed by 
impact, we ought in strictness to determine the relative motions 
of the several parts of the body. Thus we might regard each body 
as a collection of free particles connected by mutual actions. These 
particles being set in motion might continue always in motion 
oscillating about some mean positions in the body. 

It is however usual to assume that the changes of shape and 
structure are so small that the effect in altering the position of the 
centre of gravity and the moments of inertia of the body may be 
neglected ; also that the whole time of impact is so short that the 
displacement of the body in that time may be neglected. If for any 
bodies these assumptions are not true, the effects of their impact 
must be deduced from the equations of the second order. We 
may therefore assume that at tne moment of greatest compression 
the centres of gravity of the two spheres are moving with equal 
velocities. 

The ratio of the magnitude of the action between the bodies 
during the period of restitution to that during compression is 
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found to be different for bodies of different materials. It depends 
on the quickness or slowness with which the bodies tend to regain 
their original shapes. If they do this very slowly the separation 
takes place while the bodies are still regaining their proper forms, 
and in this case the action during restitution is less than that 
during compression. If the bodies return to their original forms 
so quickly that the separation only occurs when they have regained 
their natural forms tne action during restitution is equal to that 
during compression. 

In some cases the force during the period of restitution may be 
neglected. The bodies are then said to be inelastic. In this case 
we have just after the impact u' = v. This gives 

R = — : — , (u — v), whence u = — • 

m + m m-\-m 

If the force of restitution cannot be neglected, let R be the 
whole action between the balls, Rq the action up to the moment 
of greatest compression. The mamitude of jB must be found by 
experiment. This may be done by determining the values of u' and 
v\ and thus determining R by means of equations (1). Such 
experiments were made in the nrst instance by Newton, and led to 
the result that R/Ro is a constant ratio depending on the material 
of the balls. Let this constant ratio be called 1 + e. The quantity 
e is never greater than unity ; in the limiting case when 6 = 1 the 
bodies are said to be perfectly elastic. 

The value of e being supposed known the velocities after 
impact may be easily found. The action Rq must be first calcu- 
lated as if the bodies were inelastic, when the whole value of R 
may be found by multiplying by 1 + e. This gives 

jy mm , \/i , \ 

771 + TM 

whence v! and t/ may be found by equations (1). 

180. As an example, let us consider how the motion of the reel discassed in 
Art. 170 would be affected if the string were so slightly elastic that we could apply 
this theory. 

Since the point of the reel in contact with the string has no velocity at the 
moment of greatest compression, the impulsive tension found in the article referred 
to, measures the whole momentum communicated to the reel from the beginning of 
the impact up to the moment of greatest compression. By what has been said in 
the last article, the whole momentum communicated from the beginning to the 
termination of the period of restitution wiU be found by multiplying the tension 
found in Art. 170 by 1 +«, if « be the measure of the elasticity of the string. This 
gives T^\'m.v (1 +e}. The motion of a reel acted on by this known impulsive force 
is easily found. Resolving verticaUy we find m(i;'-r}= -|mv(l + «). Taking 
moments about the centre of gravity, mftV=imt;a (l+«}, whence v* and w' may 
be found. 
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^ Ex. A uniform beam is balanced about a horizontal axis through its centre 
of gravity, and a perfectly elastic ball is let fall from a height h on one extremity ; 
determine the motions of the beam and the ball. 

Re$ult, Let If , m be the masses of the beam and the ball, 2a the length of the 
beam, F, F the Telooities of the ball at the moments just before and after impact, 

c/ the angular velocity of the beam. Then i/= >--i — i— r- , F'sr F. ■= 7^ . 

(Ju+3m)a dm+M 

181. Rough bodies. Hitherto we have only considered the 
impulsive action normal to the common sur£EU!e of the two bodies. 
If the bodies are rough an impulsive friction will clearly be 
called into pla^. Since an impulse is only the integral of a very 
^eat force actmg for a very short time, we might suppose that 
impulsive friction obeys the laws of ordhiary friction. But these 
laws are founded on experiment, and we cannot be sure that they 
are correct in the extreme case in which the forces are very great. 
This point M. Morin undertook to determine by experiment at 
the express request of Poisson. He found that the frictional 
impulse between two bodies which strike and slide bore to the 
normal impulse the same ratio as in ordinary friction, and that 
this ratio was independent of the relative velocity of the striking 
bodies. M. Morin's experiment is described in the following 
article. 

182. A box AB which can be loaded with shot so as to be of 
any proposed weight has two vertical beams AC, BD erected on 
its lid; CD is joined hj a cross piece and supports a weight 
equal to mg attached to it by a string. The weight of the loaded 
box is Mg, A string AEF passes horizontally from the box over 
a smooth pulley E and supports a weight at F equal to {M'\-m)gjii^ 
The box can slide on a horizontal plane whose coefficient of fnc- 
tion is /A, and therefore having been once set in motion, it moves 
in a straight line with a uniform velocity which we will call F. 
Suddenly the string supporting mg is cut, and this weight falls 
into the box and immediately becomes fixed to the box. There 
clearly is an impulsive friction called into play between the 
box and the horizontal plane. If the velocity of the box im- 
mediately after the impulse be again ecjual to F, the coefficient of 
impulsive friction is equal to that of fimte friction. 

The argument may be made evident as follow& Let t be the 
time of the fall. When the weight strikes the box, it has a hori- 
zontal velocity equal to F and a vertical velocity equal to gt. The 
box itself has a horizontal velocity V+ft, where 



/= 



fimg 



if+(ilf + m)/;i' 

Let F and R be the horizontal and vertical components of the 
impulse between the box and the horizontal plane. There will 
be an impulse between the falling weight and the box and an 
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impulsive tension in the string AEF; by means of these the 
momenta generated by the external blows F and R are spread 
over the whole system. Let V be the common velocity of the 
whole system just after the impulses F and R are completed. 
This velocity v is found by experiment to be equal to V. Re- 
solving horizontally and vertically as in Art. 168, we have 

{M+m + (M+m)fi}r^{M+(M-{-m)fi}(V+ft)-mV=-'F, 

fngt^ R 

Putting F'= Fand substituting for/, we find that F^fjJL 

Ex. Show that the zesnltant impnlse between the box and the idling weight is 
vertical. 

183. Let us generalize the theory of impact explained in Art. 
179. Let two bodies of any form impinge on each other at some 
point A, and let the changes of shape and structure be neglected 
as before. The relative tangential and normal velocities of the 
points of contact of the two bodies when calculated by the rule in 
Art, 137 are not zero. These are called the relative velocities of 
sliding and compression. Thus two reactions will be called into 
play, a normal force and a friction, the ratio of these two being /a, 
the coefficient of friction. As the impact proceeds the relative 
normal velocity gets destroyed, and is zero at the moment of 
greatest compression. Let R be whole momentum transferred 
normally from one body to the other in this very short time. This 
force i2 is an unknown reaction, to determine which we have the 
geometrical condition that just after impact the normal velocities 
of the points in contact are equal This condition must be ex- 
pressed in the manner explainea in Art. 137. 

The relative sliding velocity at il is also diminished. If it 
vanishes before the moment of greatest compression, then during 
the rest of the impact there is called into play only so much friction 
and in such a direction, as is necessary (if any be necessary) to 
prevent the points in contact at A from slidmg, provided that 
this amount is less than the limiting friction. Let F be the 
whole momentum transferred tangentially from the one body to 
the other. This reaction -F is to be determined by the condition 
that just after impact the tangential velocities of the points 
in contact are equal. If, however, the sliding motion does not 
vanish before the moment of greatest compression, the whole 
of the friction is called into play in the direction opposite to that 
of relative sliding, and we have F = fiR. Generally we may dis- 
tinguish these two cases in the following manner. In the first 
case it is necessary that the values of F and jB found by solving 
the equations of motion should be such that F</iR. In the 
secona case, the final relative velocity of the points in contact at 
A must be in the same direction after impact as before. These 
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are however not sufficient conditions, for it is possible that, 
in the more complicated cases, the sliding may change, or tend 
to change, its direction during the impact. See Art. 187. 

184. If the impinging bodies be elastic, there may be both 
a normal reaction and a friction during the period of restitution. 
Sometimes we shall have to consider this stage of the motion as a 
separate problem. The motions of the bodies at the moment of 
greatest compression having been determined, these are to be 
rerarded as the initial conditions of a new state of motion under 
different impulses. The friction called into play during restitu- 
tion must follow the same laws as that during compression. Just 
as before, two cases will present themselves ; there will be sliding 
either during the whole period of restitution or during only a 
portion of it. These cases are to be treated in the maimer 
already explained. 

185. There is one very important diffei'ence between the con- 
ditions of compression and restitution. During the compression 
the normal reaction is unknown. The motion of the body just 
before compression is given, and we have a geometrical equation 
expressing the fact that the relative normal velocity of the points 
in contact is zero at the termination of the period of compression. 
For this geometrical equation we deduce the force of compres- 
sion. The motion of the body just before restitution is thus 
found, but the motion just after is what we have to deter- 
mine. For this we have no geometrical equation, but the force 
of restitution bears a given ratio to the force of compression, and 
is therefore known. 

186. Bistorieal Bmnmary. The problem of the impaot of two smooth inelastic 
bodies is considered by Poisson in his Traiti de Mecanique^ Seconde Edition, 1833. 
The motion of each body jast before impaot being supposed given, he fonus six 
equations of motion for each body to determine the motion jast after impact. 
These contain thirteen unknown quantities, viz., the resolved velocities of the 
centres of gravity of the bodies along three rectangular axes, the resolved angular 
velocities of the bodies about the same axes, and, lastly, the mutual reaction of the 
two bodies. Thus the equations are insufficient to determine the motion. A 
thirteenth equation is then obtained from the principle that the impact terminates 
at the moment of greatest compression, Le. at the moment when the normal 
velocities of the points of contact of the two bodies which impinge are equal. 

When the bodies are elastic^ Poisson divides the impact into two periods. The 
fi^t begins at the first contact of the bodies and terminates at the moment of 
greatest compression. The second begins at the moment of greatest compression 
and terminates when the bodies separate. The motion at the end of the first period 
is found exactly as if the bodies were inelastic. The motion at the end of the 
second period is found from the principle that the whole momentum communicated 
by one body to the other during the second period bears a constant ratio to that 
communicated during the first period of the impaot. This ratio depends on the 
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elasticity of the two bodies and can be found only by experiments made on some 
bodies of the same material in simple oases of impact. 

When the bodies are rough, and ilide on each other daring the impact, Poisson 
remarks that there will also be a friotional impulse. This is to be found from the 
principle (Art. 181) that the magnitude of the friction at each instant must bear a 
constant ratio to the normal pressure and the direction must be opposite to that of 
the relative motion of the points in contact. He applies this to the case of a sphere, 
either inelastic or perfectly elastic, impinging on a rough plane, the sphere turn- 
ing before the impact about a horizontal axis perpendicular to the direction of 
motion of the centre of gravity. He points out that there are several cases to be 
considered; (1) when the sliding is the same in direction during the whole of the 
impact and does not vanish, (2) when the sliding vanishes during the impact and 
remains zero, (3) when the sliding vanishes and changes sign. This third case, 
however, contains an unknown quantity and his formulsB therefore fail to determine 
the motion. Poisson points out that the problem becomes very complicated if the 
sphere have an initial rotation about an axis not perpendicular to the vertical plane 
in which the centre of gravity moves. This case he does not attempt to solve, but 
passes on to discuss at greater length the impact of smooth bodies. 

M. Coriolis in his Jeu de Billard (1835) considers the impact of two rough spheres 
iliding on each other during the whole of the impact. He shows that if two rough 
spheres impinge on each other the direction of sliding is the same throughout the 
impact. 

M. Ed. Phillips in the fourteenth volume of Liouville's Journal, 1849, considers 
the problem of the impact of two rough inelastic bodies of any form when the 
direction of the friction is not necessarily the same throughout the impact, assuming 
that the sliding does not vanish dur^ig the impact. He divides the period of impact 
into elementary portions and applies Poisson*s rule for the magnitude and direction 
of the friction to each elementary period. He points out how the solution of the 
equations may be effected, and in particular discusses the case in which the two 
bodies have their principal axes at the point of contact parallel each to each and 
also each body has its centre of gravity on the common normal at the point 
of contact. He deduces for this case two results, which will be given in the chapter 
on Momentum, 

M. Phillips does not examine in detail the impact of elastic bodies, though he 
remarks that the period of impact must be .divided into two portions which must be 
considered separately. These however, he considers, do not present any further 
peculiarities when the same suppositions are made. 

The case in which the sliding vanishes and the friction becomes discontinuous, 
does not appear to have been examined by him. 

In this chapter we shall discuss the theory of impulses only so far as motion in 
one plane is concerned. In the chapter on Momentum the theory will be taken up 
again and extended to bodies of any form in space of three dimensions. 

187. General Problem of impact. Two bodies of any 
form impinge on each other in a given manner. It is required to 
find the motion just after impact. The bodies are smooth or rough, 
inelastic or elastic. 

Let 0, 0' be the centres of gravity of the two bodies, A the 
point of contact. Let U, V be the resolved velocities of just 
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before impact, parallel respectively to the tangent and normal 

at ^ ; u,v the resolved velocities 
at any time t after the commence- 
ment of the impact, but before 
its termination, so that t is in- 
definitely small. Let XI be the 
angular velocity of the body, 
whose centre of gravity is &, 
just before impact, a> the angular 
velocity after the interval L 
These are to be taken as positive 
when the rotation is like the 
hands of a watch. Let M be the 
mass of the body, k its radius of 
gyration about (?. Let ON be 
a perpendicular from on the 
tangent at -4, and letAN^^x, 
N(x = y, Let accented letters 
denote corresponding quantities 
for the other body. 

188. Let the bodies be perfectly rough andineldstic, so that at 
the termination of the impact the relative velocity of sliding and 
the relative velocity of compression are both zero (see Art. 156). In 
this case, taking ^ to be equal to the whole duration of the impact, 
the letters u, v, o), u, v\ to will refer to the motion just after 
impact. We then have, by Art. 137, 

u — ya> — w' — y'm = 
v + a?a> — t/ — x'a>' = OJ * 

Resolving parallel to the tangent and normal at the point of con- 
tact we have, by Art 169, 







and by taking moments for each body about the point of contact 

ML^((D^a)^M{u'-U)y-M{v-V)x = 0\ 
M'k'^ («' - O!) - M' {u' -U')}/- if' (u'- T) a! = o]' 

These six equations are sufficient to determine the motion just 
after impact. 

189. If the bodies are perfectly smooth and inelastic, the first 
of these six equations do not hold, and instead of the third we 
have the two equations 

obtained by resolving parallel to the tangent for each body separately. 
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190. If the bodies are smooth and elastic we must introduce 
the normal reaction into the equations. We write down the equa- 
tions (1) and (2) as given below in Art. 192, except that ^^^=0. 
Then equation (4) gives the velocity C of compression at any 
instant of the impact. Putting C7 = 0, we have as in equation (6) 
the value of R up to the moment of greatest compression, viz. 
R = Co/a'. Multiplying this by 1 + e we have, by Art. 179, the com- 
plete value of R for the whole impact. Substituting this value of 
R in equations (1) and (2), we find the values of u, v, ©, u\ v, w, 

191. Ex. Two Bmooth perfectly elastic bodies impinge on each other. Let 
D, D' be the normal yelocities of approach, ie. the yelooities of the point of contact 
of each just before impact resolved along the normal towards the other. Prove 

that the vis viva lost by the body M is equal to 4 -jj (d' -jrfj^-^ w/jlaq ) » *^® 

notation being the same as in the next proposition. 

Another method of finding the change in the vis viva wiU be given in 
chapter VII. 

192. Next, let the bodies be imperfectly rough and elastic. In 
this case, as explained in Art. 158, the friction which can be 
called into play is limited in amount. The results obtained in 
Art. 188 will nqt apply to the case in which this limited amount of 
friction is insufficient to reduce the relative sliding to zero. To 
determine this, we must introduce the frictional and normal im- 
pulses into the equations. 

Let R be the whole momentum communicated to the body M 
in the time t of the impact by the normal pressure, and let F be 
the momentum communicated by the frictional pressure. We 
shall suppose these to act on the body whose mass is ilf in the 
directions NG, NA respectively. Then they must be supposed to 
act in the opposite directions on the body whose mass is M\ 

Since R represents the whole momentum communicated to 
the body M in the direction of the normal, the momentum com- 
municated in the time dt is dR. As the bodies can only push 
against each other, dR must be positive, and, by Art. 136, when 
dR vanishes, the bodies separate. Thus the magnitude of R may 
be taken to measure the progress of the impact. It is zero at the 
beginning, gradually increases throughout, and is a maximum at 
the termmation of the impact. It will be found more convenient 
to choose R rather than the time t as the independent variable. 

The dynamical equations are by Art. 169 

M{v^V) = R \ (1), 

Jf A:« (ft) - fl) = J^'y + iZa? 

if'(i;'-F') = -i2 \ (2). 

M'hf\io'^Q:)=Fi/'-Rx' 
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The relative velocity of sliding is by Art. 137 

&' = w — yw — u — yV (3), 

and the relative velocity of compression is by the same article 

C^v' + affo-v-xtif (4). 

Substituting in these equations from the dynamical equations 

we find S^^So-aF^bR. (5), 

C^C.^bF^a'R (6), 

where S.= IZ-yfl- C'-^n' (7), 

C;=r+a:'n'-F-a:n (8), 

""'^M-^w-^m-^wi^ ^^^^' 

^~ifA» M'k'* ^ ^' 

These may be called the constants of the impact. The first 
two, Sq, Cq represent the initial velocities of shding and com- 
pression. These we shall consider to be positive; so that the 
body M is sliding over the body M' at the beginning of the com- 
pression. The other three constants a, a\ b are independent of 
the initial motion of the striking bodies. The constants a and a 
are essentially positive, while 6 may have either sign. It will be 
found useful to notice that da' > 6*. 

193. The Representative Point. It often happens that 
6 = 0, and in this case the discussion of the equations is very 
much simplified. But certainly in the general case, and even in 
the simple case when 6 = 0, it is found more easy to follow the 
changes in the forces if we adopt a graphical method. 

The point which we have to consider is this. As R proceeds fi"om 
zero to its final maximum value by equal continued increments dR, 
F proceeds also from zero by continued increments dF, which may 
not always be of the same sign and which are governed by a dis- 
continuous law, viz. either dF= ± fidR, or dF is just suflBcient to 
prevent relative motion at the point of contact, as explained in 
Art. 158. We want therefore some rule to discover the value of F. 

To determine the actual changes which occur in the frictional 
impulse as the impact proceeds, let us draw two lengths AR, AF 
along the normal and tangent at il in the directions NQ, AN re- 
spectively, to represent the magnitudes of R and F at any moment 
of the impact. Then, if we consider AR and AF to be the co- 
ordinates of a point P referred to AR, AF as axes of R and F, the 
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changes in the position of P will indicate to the eye the changes 
that take place in the forces during the progress of the impact. 
At the beginning of the impact the forces R and F are zero, 
the representative point P is therefore situated at the origin A. 
As the impact proceeds the force R continually increases, hence 
the abscissa AR of P will also continually increase, i.e. the motion 
of the representative point resolved parallel to the axis of R 
will be always in the positive direction of the axis of R. The 
ordinate -F of P is measured in the direction opposite to that 
in which the friction acts on the body M\ it follows that the 
motion of the representative point resolved parallel to the axis 
of F will indicate to the eye the direction in which the body M is 
sliding. This may sometimes be in one direction during the 
impact and sometimes in the other. 

It will be convenient to trace the two loci determined by /S» = 0, 
(7=0. By reference to (5) and (6) we see that they are both 
straight lines These we shall call the straight lines of no sliding 
and of greatest compression. To trace them, we must find their 
intercepts on the axes of F and R, Take 

a a 

then SS', GC will be these straight lines. Since a and a' are 
necessarily positive, while b has any sign, we see that the inter- 
cepts on the axes of F and R respectively are positive, while their 
intercepts on the axes of R and F must have the same sign. 
Since aa > 6*, the acute angle made by the line of no sliding with 
the axis of J?' is greater than that made by the line of greatest 
compression, i.e. the former line is steeper to the axis of F than 
the latter. It easily follows that the two straight lines cannot 
intersect in the quadrant contained by RA produced and FA 
produced. 

194. In the beginning of the impact the bodies slide over 
each other, hence, as explained in Art. 158, the whole limiting 
friction is called into play. The point P therefore moves along a 
straight line AL, defined by the equation F = fiR, where ^ is the 
coeflScient of friction. The friction continues to be limiting 
until P reaches the straight line SS\ If Rq be the abscissa of 

this point we find jBo = — -, . This gives the whole normal 

blow, from the beginning of the impact, until friction can change 
from sliding to rolling. If i2o is negative, the straight lines AL 
and SS' do not intersect on the positive side of the axis of F, 
In this case the friction is limiting throughout the impact. 
If -Ro is positive the representative point P reaches SS\ After 
this only so much friction is called into play as suffices to 
prevent sliding, provided that this amount is less than the limiting 
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firiction. If the acute angle which SS' makes with the axis of R 
is less than tan""^ /a, the faction dF necessary to prevent sliding is 




less than the limiting fiiction fidR, Hence P must travel along 
8S' in such a direction that the abscissa R continues to increase 
positively. In this case the friction does not again become limiting 
during the impact. 

But if the acute angle which 88' makes with the axis of R 
is greater than tan"~^/Lt, the ratio of dF to dR is numerically 
greater than /a, and more friction is necessary to prevent sliding 
than can be called into play. The friction therefore continues 
to be limiting, and P, after reaching 8S\ must travel along a 
straight line, making the same angle with the axis of R that AL 
does. This straight line must lie on the opposite side of 88' 
because the acute angle which 88' makes with ARia greater than 
the angle LAR. Also since the point P has crossed 88' the 
direction of relative sliding and therefore the direction of friction 
is changed. In this case it is clear that the friction continues 
limiting throughout the impact. 

An example of each of these three cases is given in the triple 
diagram. The figures differ in the position of the line of no 
sliding. In all the three figures the representative point travels 
from A along a straight line AL such that the angle LAR is 
equal to taw^fj.. In fig. (1) the line of no sliding, viz. 88\ makes 
so large an angle with AR that AL does not intersect it in the 
positive quadrant. The friction therefore retains its limiting 
value throughout the impact. In the other two figures AL and 
88' intersect in some pomt Q. In fig. (2) the angle 88' A is less 
than the angle LAR, the representative point therefore after 
reaching Q travels along Q8'. In fig. (3) the angle 88' A is greater 
than the angle LAR, the representative point therefore after 
reaching Q travels along a straight line QB on the other side 
of 88' such that the angle QBA is equal to the angle QAR 
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When P passes the straight line CC\ compression ceases and 
restitution begins. But the passage is marked by no peculiarity 





Fig.l. 



Fig. 2. 




except this. If Ri be the abscissa of the point at which P crosses 
CC\ the whole impact, for experimental reasons, is supposed to 
terminate when the abscissa of P is JKa = iJi (1 + «), e oeing the 
measure of the elasticity of the two bodies. 

It is obvious that a great variety of cases mav occur according 
to the relative positions of the three straight hues AL, SS' ana 
CC\ But in all cases the progress of the impact may be traced 
by the method just explcdned, which may be briefly summed up 
in the following rule. The representative point P travels along Ah 
until it meets SS\ It then proceeds either along S8\ or along a 
straight line making the same angle with the a^ads of R as AL does, 
but lying on the opposite side of SS\ The one along which it 
proceeds is the steeper to the axis of F. It travels along this line in 
such a direction a^s to make the aJbsdssa R increase, and continues 
to be in this straight line to the end of the impa^. Hie complete 
value of R for the whole impact is found by multiplying the abscissa 
of the point at which P crosses uC 6y 1 + e. The complete value 
of F is the corresponding ordinate of P. Substituting these in the 
dynamical equations (1) and (2), the motion just after impact may 
be easily found. 

If So = 0, we have iSf = — aP— bR. In this case the line of no 
sliding passes through the origin A. If the acute angle which 
this straight line makes with the axis of R is less than tan^^/i, i.e. 
if bja is numerically less than /ur, the representative point travels 
along this straight line in such a direction that its abscissa R 
continually increases. The friction is therefore less than its 
limiting value throughout the impact. 

If the acute angle which the line of no sliding makes with the 
axis of -B is greater than tan"^ /a, i.e. if bja is numerically greater 
than iiy the representative point travels along a straight line AL 
making with tne axis of £ an acute angle LAR equal to tan~^ /i. 
This straight line lies on the positive or negative side of AR 

R. D. 11 
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according as 5 is positive or negative. Since the numerical value 
of 6 is greater than o/a, and F^± fiR, the term — bR governs the 
sign of S, hence S has the opposite sign to 6. It follows that the 
straight line AL lies within the acute angle which the line of 
no sliding makes with AR, Thus in fig. (1), AL is on the positive 
side, in fig. (2) on the negative side of AR. As AL cannot again 
meet the line of no sliding the friction has its limiting value 
throughout the impact. 



R 




S' 




R 




Fig. 1. Fig. 2. . 

The representative point continues its journey along either 
/SS' or ilZ, as the case may be, to the end of the impact. The 
complete value of R for the whole impact is found by multiplying 
the abscissa of the point at which P crosses GC by 1 + e. The 
complete value of ^ is the corresponding ordinate of P. Sub- 
stituting these in the dynamical equations the motion just after 
impact may be found. 

195. If the bodies are smooth, the straight line AL coincides 
with the axis of -B. The representative point P travels along 
the axis of -B, and the complete value of R for the whole impact 
is found by multiplying the abscissa of C by 1 + e. 

If the bodies are perfectly rough (Art. 156), the straight line 
AL coincides with the axis of F, The representative point P 
travels along the axis of F until it arrives at the point S. It 
then travels along the line of no sliding 8S' until it reaches the 
line CC of greatest compression. If the bodies ai'e inelastic, the 
co-ordinates iJi, J?\, of this intersection are the values of -B and F 
required. But if the bodies are imperfectly elastic the representa- 
tive point continues its journey along the line of no sliding. The 
complete value of -B for the whole impact is then iZa = -Bi (1 + c), 
and the complete value of F may be found by substituting this 
value for -B in the equation to the line of no sliding. 

196. It is not necessary that the friction should keep the 
same direction during the impact. The friction must keep one 
sign when P travels along AL. But when P reaches S8\ its 
direction of motion changes, and the friction dF called into play 
in the time dt may have the same sign as before or the opposite. 
But it is clear that the friction can change sign only once during 
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the impact. If 6 = 0, the straight line 88' is perpendicular to the 
axis of Fy and in this case it is clear that the friction cannot 
change sign. 

It is possible that the friction may continue limiting through- 
out the impact, so that the bodies slide on each other throughout. 
The necessary conditions are that either the straight line 83' 
must be less steep to the axis of F than AL, or the point P 
must not reach tne straight line 88' until its abscissa has be- 
come greater than iij. The condition for the first case is that 
b must be greater than fia. The abscisssB of the intersections 

8 
of AL with 88' and CC are respectively IL = — Vi ai^d 

Co .. ^^"^^ 

Ri = 7 > . The necessary conditions for the second case are 

that Ri must be positive, and iij either negative or positively 
greater than Bi (1 + e). 

197. Ex. 1. B«bonnd of a balL A tpherical ball, moving without rotation on 
a tmooth horixontal plane, impinges with velocity V againtt a rough vertical wall 
whoee coefficient of friction ii /i. The line of motion of the centre of gravity before 
incidence making an angle a with the normal to the wall, determine the motion juet 
after imptict. 

This is the general problem of the motion of a spherical ball projected without 
initial rotation against any rough elastic plane. Thas it applies to a billiard ball 
impinging against a coshion, or to a ** fives *^ ball projected against a wall, or to 
a cricket ball rebounding from the ground. When the ball has any initial rotation 
the problem is, in general, a problem in three dimensions and will be discussed 
further on. 



C 



^-^ 




In the figure the plane of the paper represents a horizontal plane drawn 
through the centre of the baU. The vertical plane against which the ball impinges 
intersects the plane of the paper in AS. 

Let u, V be the velocities of the centre at any time t after the commencement 
of the impact resolved along and perpendicular to the wall. Let w be the angular 
velocity at the same instant. Let R and F be the normal and frictional blows from 
the beginning of the impact up to that instant. Let M be the mass and r the 
radius of the sphere. Then we have 

if(tt-rsina)=--P, 3/(t7 + rco8o) = K, Mk^<a = Fr. 

11—2 
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The velocity of sliding of the point of contact is S=u- rw— Fsin a — r rr . 

The velocity of compression of the point of contact is C= -v = V cos a - Tt • 

Measore a length AS in the figure to represent -^ - ,3frsina, and a length 

^C to represent AfF cos a, along the axes of F and R respectively. Then SB and 
CB drawn parallel to the directions of R and F will be the lines of no sliding and 

of greatest eompretsion. Also we see that tan BAC=-^ — r^ tan a=f tana. In the 

beginning of the impact the sphere slides on the wall, hence the representative 
point P, whose co-ordinates are R and F, begins to describe the straight line F=fiR. 

If At>f tan a, this straight line cats the line of no sliding SB in some point L 
before it cots the line of greatest compression. Hence the representative point 
describes the broken line ALB, At the moment of greatest compression, F and R 
are the co-ordinates of B. 

Therefore F=^MVsma, R=MV<iOBa. 

These results are independent of fi because we see from the figure that more 
than enough friction could be called into play to destroy the sliding motion. 

If fi< f tan a, the straight line F^fiR cuts the line of greatest compression CB 
in some point H before it cuts the line of no sliding. The friction is therefore 
insujfficient to destroy the sliding. At the moment of greatest compression F and R 

are the co-ordinates of H, F=/jlMVqob a, R=MV cos a. 

If the sphere be inelastic we have only to substitute these values of F and R in the 
equations of motion to find the values of u, v, w just after impact. 

If the sphere be imperfectly elastic with a coefficient of elasticity e, the repre- 
sentative point P will continue its progress until its abscissa is given by 

R = MVco9a{l'¥e). 

Take AC^ to represent this value of i?, and draw CB' parallel to CB, Then, as 

before, we see that tan B'AC=- -i — . 
' 7 l + e 

2 tan a 
If fi>- r , the representative point describes some broken line like ALB\ 

and cuts SB' before it cuts B'C In this case F and R are the co-ordinates of B', 

F=i]IIVuna, R=MV cos a {1+e), 

2 tan a 
If fi<= — - , the representative point describes some unbroken line like AHK, 

and cuts B'C before it cuts SB'. In this case F and i2 are the co-ordinates of A', 

F=fiMV(iOBa{l'{-e), i?=3frcoso (1 + e). 

Let j8 be the angle the direction of motion of the centre of the ball makes with 

the normal to the wall after impact, then tan p=ulv. We see therefore that 

. ^ 6 tan a tano-At(l + e) ,. ^ , , 2tana 

tan j8= , or= -— — , accordmg as /a is greater or less than - . 

lee 71 -i-e 

Ex. 2. An imperfectly elastic cricket ball is projected so that it is rotating 
with an angular velocity Q about a horizontal axis perpendicular to the plane of 
the parabola described by its centre. Just before it strikes the ground the velocity 
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of the oentre is F, and the direction of motion makes an angle a with the normal. 
Show that the angle of reboond p is given by either 

etani8=-tan<; + ^^^^^, or=tano-Ai (l + «)i 

according as m is greater or less than | jtana- ^[ ^A_ . 

Ex. 8. A sphere of radius a rolls on the ground with velocity U and impinges 
normally against a vertical wall whose coefficients of friction and elasticity are fi 
and e. If /bi (!+«)> f the sliding will terminate before the end of the period of 
impact, and the sphere will therefoie rebound with a horizontal velocity - Ue and 
a vertical velocity fU [this follows by taking moments about the point of contact]. 
The centre of the sphere will then describe a parabola and the sphere will after- 
wards impinge on the ground. If the ground be inelastic and have a coefficient of 
friction /A'<e + f the sliding will not terminate before the end of the impact. At 
the end of the impact the centre of the sphere has a velocity -U {e- f m') ^'^^ ^^^ 
angular velocity is (2 - Bfi') Ufla, The friction continues to act as a finite force so 
that the sphere finally rolls on the ground with a uniform velocity -^U (e- ^). 

Sx. 4. A thin uniform hemispherical shell of radius a with its base vertical is 
rotating with an angular velocity U about a horizontal axis through its centre of 
gravity parallel to the base. It is placed with a point on its base in contact with a 
fixed rough horizontal plane. Prove that if the coefficient of elasticity is equal to 
e and the coefficient of friction is greater than 2, the point of contact with the plane 
begins after the impact to move vertically with a velocity ^o^O. 

198. Ex. 1. Show that the representative point P as it travels in the manner 
described in the text must cross the line of greatest compression, and that the 
abscissa R of the point at which it crosses this straight line must be positive. 

Ex. 2. Show that the conic whose equation referred to the axes of R and F is 
aF^'^2bPR-^a'B?=€, where e in some constant, is an ellipse, and that the straight 
lines of no sliding and greatest compression are parallel to the conjugates of the 
axes of F and R respectively. Show also that the intersection of the straight 
lines of no sliding and greatest compression must lie in that angle formed by the 
conjugate diameters which contains or is contained by the first quadrant. 

Ex. 3. Two bodies, each turning about a fixed point, impinge on each other, 
find the motion just after impact. 

Let G, G\ in the figure of Art. 187, be taken as the fixed points. Taking 
moments about the fixed points, the results will be nearly the same as those given 
in the case considered in the text. 

Ex. 4. Show that the Vis Viva lost when two bodies impinge on each other 
may be found from either of the formulie 

Vis Viva lost = 2F5o + 2i?Co - aF'^ - 2hFR - a'R^ 

_ (aC^^ - 2&5oCo + a^5o«) - {a(P - 2bSC + aS*) 

aa'-b^ ' 

where F, R are the whole frictional and normal forces called into play, and Cq , S^, 
C, S are the initial and final values of the velocities of compression and sliding. If 
the bodies are perfectly rough and inelastic C and S are both zero. 
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Initial Motions, 

199. Breakage of a support. Let a system of bodies be in 
fc equilibrium and let one of the supports suddenly give way. It is 
required to find the initial motions of the several bodies and the 
initial values of the reactions which exist between them. 

The problem of finding the initial motion of a dynamical 
system is the same as that of expanding the co-ordinates of the 
moving particles in powers of the time t. Let (^, y, 0) be the 
co-ordmates of any body of the system. For the sake of brevity 
let the suffix zero denote initial values. Thus ^o denotes the 
initial value of x. By Taylor's theorem we have 

ir=a + ^oj2 + ^0|g + (1): 

the term Xq is omitted because we suppose the system to start 
from rest. 

Firstly, let only the initial values of the reactions be required. 
The dynamiccd equations contain the co-ordinates, their second 
diflferential coefficients with regard to t, and the unknown 
reactions. There are as many geometrical equations as re- 
actions. From these we have to eliminate the second differential 
coefficients and find the reactions. The process, which is really 
the same as the first method of solution described in Art. 135, 
is as follows. 

Write down the geometrical equations, differentiate each twice 
and then simplify the results by substituting for the co-ordinates 
their initial values. Thus, if we use Cartesian co-ordinates, let 
<f> (Xy y, 0) = O be any geometrical relation, we have since Xq = 0, 

dx^'^dy^'^dO^''^' 

The process of differentiating the equations may sometimes 
be much simplified when the origin has been so chosen that the 
initial values of some at least of the co-ordinates are zero. We 
may then simplify the equations by neglecting tlie squares and 
products of all such co-ordinates. For if we have a term a^, its 
second differential coefficient is 2 {xx -f- d?), and if the initial value 
of X is zero, this vanishes. 

The geometrical equations must be obtained by supposing the 
bodies to have their displaced positions, because we require to 
differentiate them. But this is not the case with the dynamical 
equations. These we may write down on the supposition that 
each body is in its initial position. These equations may be 
obtained according to the rules given in Art. 135. The forms 
there given for the effective forces admit in this problem of some 
simplifications. Thus, since fo = 0, ^o==0, the accelerations along 
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and perpendicular to the radius vector take the simple forms To 

and r^o* So again the acceleration vi^/p alon^ the normal vanishes. 
If, for example, we know the initial direction of motion of the 
centre of gravity of any one of the bodies, we may conveniently 
resolve along the normal to the path. This will supply an equation 
which contains only the impressed forces and such tensions or re- 
actions as may act on the body. If there be only one reaction, 
this equation will suffice to determine its initial value. 

The rule may be shortly stated thus. Write down the geome- 
trical equations of tlie system in its general position. Differentiate 
each twice and then simplify the results by substituting for the co- 
ordinates their initial values. Write down the dynamical equations 
of the system supposed to be in its initial position. Eliminate ike 
second differential coefficients and we shall have sufficient equations 
to find the initial values of the reactions. 

We may also deduce from the equations the values of ^o>yo» ^o» 
and thus by substituting in equation (1) we have found the initial 
motion up to terms depending on ^, 

200. Secondly y let the initial motion be vequired. As differential 
coefficients of a high order sometimes present themselves in this 
part of the problem it will be more convenient to use accents 
instead of dots to represent the differential coefficients with regard 
to the time. Thus x will be written x''. 

The number of terms of the series (1) which it may be necessary 
to retain depends on the nature of the problem. Suppose the 
radius of curvature of the path described by the centre of gravity 
of one of the bodies to be required. We have 

xy -yx 
Putting u = xy' — y'x' we have after diflferentiation 

W = xy"' - y V^ 
w- = aif - y V^ + a: Y" - fx'\ 
u"' = xY - i/x'' + 2 {x'f - y VO. 

Substituting in Taylor's Theorem and remembering that 
< = 0, yo' = 0, 

xY - l/x' = i (^0 V" - W) ^' + i K V - ^0 V) ^ + • . . . 
similarly {x'^ + y'f = (^Fo"' + y^'f ^ + . . .. 

If then the body start from rest, the radius of curvature is 
zero. But if x^'y^" — xi"yi' = 0, the direction of the acceleration 
is stationary for a moment. We then have 

-^^ ^^-^ = ^0^0 -^oTo. 
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To find these differential coefficients we may proceed thus. 
Differentiate each dynamical equation twice and then reduce it 
to its initial form by writing for a?, y, 0, &c. their initial values, 
and for x\ i/, ff zero. Differentiate each geometrical equation 
four times and then reduce each to its initial form. We shall 
thus have sufficient equations to determine x^\ x^*\ x^^, &c., 
-Ko> -Ko^ R^\ &c., where -B is any one of the unknown reactions. 
It is often of advantage to eliminate the unknown reactions from 
the equations before differentiation. We then have only the un- 
known coefficients x^\ Xq", &c. entering into the equationa 

These operations may in general be mnoh abbreviated by some simple con- 
siderations. Let a dynamical equation be of the form 

where L, 3f , ^, P are functions of x, y, d only. Differentiating twice and patting 
Xq=0, yo=0, $0=0, we have 

i>o'' + lfyo'' + ^^o'' + ^(W + ^yo" + ^'^o"+i')=0 
where ^=<'^+2'o"^y + C j^. 

If we write x=:X0+(, y^^Vo'^V* <^' bo that (, 17, &c. are small quantities it is easy 
to see that all the terms in L, 3f, (fro. which contain p, 17* &c, disappear from the 
final equation. When therefore we have to find x^f"", y^'^, Off'', by differentiating the 
dynamical equations, it is only neeeaary that the eoeJicienU L, Jf, d'c, should be 
correct to tJu first power of the small quantities. 

In the same way if (x, y, (^)=0 be a geometrical equation, we see that its 
fourth differential coefficient reduces to 

di ^ ^ dy^^ ^ de ^ ^ ^ 

It is therefore only necessary that the geometrical equations should be correct to tlie 
second power of the small quantities. 

In the same way if we require the initial values of the sixth differential co- 
efficients we must form the dynamical equations correct to the second order and the 
geometrical equations to the third order. 

We shall afterwards see that these initial differential coefficients may be more 
easily deduced from Lagrange's equations. 

If we know the direction of motion of one of the centres of 
gravity under consideration, we can take the axis of y a tangent 

to its path. We then have /» = ^ , where a; is of the second 

order and y of the first order of small quantities. We may therefore 
neglect the squares of x and the cubes of y. This will greatly 
simplify the equations. If the body start from rest we have 

Xq =s 0, and if Xq' = 0, we may then use the formula p = 3 --i^ . 

Xq 

The corresponding formula for p in polar co-ordinates may be obtained in the 
same way. We have when r^ (r^'dQ'" - V" V) = ^ 
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201. Ex. A circular ditc is hung up by three equal stringt attaclied to three 
points at equal distances on its circumference t and fastened to a peg vertically over 
the centre of the disc. One of these strings being cut, determine the initial tensions 
of the other two. 

Let O be the peg, AB the circle seen by an eye in its plane. Let OA be the 
siring which is out, let C be the middle 
point of the chord joining the points of 
the circle to which the two other strings 
are attached. Then the two tensions, 
each equal to T, are throughout the 
motion equivalent to a resultant tension 
R along CO, If 2a be the angle between ^ 
the two strings, we have R = 2Too8 a. 

Let I be the length of OC, p the angle OOC, a the radius of the disc. Let (x, y) 
be the co-ordinates of the displaced position of the centre of gravity with reference 
to the origin 0, x being measured horizontally to the left and y vertically down- 
wards. Let $ be the angle which the displaced position of the disc makes with AB. 

By drawing the disc in its displaced position it will be seen that the co-ordinates 
of the displaced position of C are x - Z sin j8 cos $ and j^ - Z sin j8 sin 9. Hence since 
the length OC remains constant and equal to 2, we have 

a:"+y'-2Zsini8(xcos^+ysin^) = Pco8»i8. 

Since the initial tensions only are required, it is sufficient to differentiate this 
twice. Since we may neglect the squares of small quantities, we may omit x', and 
put cos ^=1, sin ^=^. The process of differentiation will not then be very long, 
for it is easy to see beforehand what terms will disappear when we equate the 
differentia] coefficients (i, y, &) to zero, and put for (x, y, d) their initial values 
(0, 1 cos j8, 0) . We get Hq cos j8 = sin j8 (Xq + 2 cos /S^^). 

This equation may also be obtained by an artifice which is often useful. The 
motion of is made up of the motion of C and the motion of O relatively to C, 
Since C begins to describe a circle from rest, its acceleration along CO is zero. 
Again, the acceleration of O relatively to C when resolved along CO is OC^ cos j8. 
The resolved acceleration of G is the sum of these two, but it is also equal to 
i/q cos j8 - Xq sin j8. Hence the equation follows at once. 

In this problem we require the dynamical equations only in their initial form. 
These are trxq = Rq sin j8, mifQ =mg-RQ cos j8, mk^^ = RqI sin j8 cos j8, 
where m is the mass of the body. Substituting in the geometrical equation we find 

The tension of any string, before the string OA was cut, may be found by the 
rules of statics, and is clearly T^ = } m^ sec 7, where 7 is the angle A 00, Hence the 
change of tension can be found. 

202. Ex. 1. Two strings of equal length have each an extremity tied to a 
weight C and their other extremities tied to two points il, B in the same horizontal 
line. If one be cut the tension of the other will be instantaneously altered in the 
ratio 1 : 2 cos^ i C. [St Pet, CoU.] 

Ex. 2. An elliptic lamina is supported with its plane vertical and transverse 
axis horizontal by two weightless pins passing through the foci If one pin be 
released show that, if the eccentricity of the ellipse be \ .JIO, the pressure on the 
other pin is initially unaltered. [Coll. Exam.] 
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Ex. 8. Three equal particles A, B, C repelling each other with any forces, are 
tied together by three strings of oneqnal length, so as to form a triangle right- 
angled At A, If the string joining B and C be out, prove that the instantaneous 
changes of tension of the strings joining BA^ CA will be ^TcobB and iTcosC 
respectively, where B and C are the angles opposite the strings joining CA^ AB 
respectively, and T is the repulsive force between B and C, 

Ex. 4. Two uniform equal rods, each of mass m, are placed in the form of 
the letter X on a smooth horizontal plane, the upper and lower extremities being 
connected by equal strings ; show that, whichever string be cut, the tension of the 
other is the same function of the inclination of the rods, and initially is ^tng sin a, 
where a is the initial inclination of the rods. [St Pet. Coll.] 

Ex. 6. A horizontal rod of mass m and length 2a hangs by two parallel 
strings of length 2a attached to its ends: an angular velocity w being suddenly 
communicated to it about a vertical axis through its centre, show that the initial 
increase of tension of either string equals Jmacii', and that the rod rises through 
a space a^n^j^g, [GoU. Exam.] 

Ex. 6. A particle is suspended by three equal strings of length a from three 

points forming an equilateral triangle of side 2& in a horizontal plane. If one 

string be cut the tension of each of the others will be instantaneously changed in 

8tt'-46* 
the ratio - t-j— ^jv • [Coll. Exam.] 

Ex. 7. A sphere resting on a rough horizontal plane is divided into an infinite 
number of solid lunes and tied together again with a string; the axis through which 
the plane faces of the lunes pass being vertical. Show that if the string be cut 
the pressure on the plane will be instantaneously diminished in the ratio iSir' : 2048. 

[Emm. Coll. 1871.] 

Ex. 8. A smooth sphere rests on a horizontal plane and an equal sphere is 
supported on it, the line of centres making an angle <f> with the vertical ; prove that 
just after the supports are removed the ratio of the pressures on the plane and 
between the spheres is 2 : cos 0. [Coll. Exam.] 

Ex. 9. A small ring of mass jp is strung on a rod, of mass m and length 2a, 
capable of turning about one extremity as a fixed point. The system starts from 
rest vnth the rod horizontal and the ring at a distance c from the fixed point. Show 
that the polar co-ordinates of the ring referred to the fixed point are c-\-r^^t^l24t and 
d'ot'/2. Find also ^^ , and prove that r^^ = p^o + ^^o'* Thence find the initial radius 
of curvature of the path of the particle. [May Exam. 1888.] 

Ex. 10. A solid hemisphere of mass M rests on a perfectly rough horizontal 
plane and a particle of mass m is gently placed on it at a distance c from the 
centre. Prove that the initial radius of curvature of the path described by the 
particle is Smc'/if &^ where k is the radius of gyration of the hemisphere about a 
tangent at the vertex. [Math. Tripos 1888.] 

Ex. 11. A garden roller is at rest on a horizontal plane, rough enough to 
prevent sliding, the handle being so held that the plane through the axis of the 
cyhnder and the centre of gravity of the handle makes an angle a with the 
horizon. Show that when the handle is let go the initial radius of curvature of 
the path described by the centre of gravity is 

c(sin«o-mcos«a)^/n where (n-l)M(ifc»+a8)=ma', 
c is the distance of the centre of gravity of the handle from the axis of the 
cylinder, m its mass, Ml^ the moment of inertia of the cylinder about its axis, and 
a its radios. [Math. Tripos 1894.] 
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On Relative Motion or Moving Axes. 

203. In many dynamical problems the relative motion of 
the different bodies of the system is all that is required. In 
such cases it will be an advantage if we can determine this 
without finding the absolute motion of each body in space. Let 
us suppose that the motion relative to some one body (-4) is 
required. There are then two cases to be considered, (1) when 
the body (A) has a motion of translation only, and (2) when it 
has a motion of rotation only. The case in which the body (A) 
has a motion both of translation and rotation may be regarded as 
a combination of these two cases. Let us consider them in order. 

204. The Fundamental Theorem. Let it be required to 
find the motion of any dynamical system relative to some moving 
point C. We may clearly reduce C to rest by appl)ring to every 
element of the system an acceleration equal and opposite to that 
of G. It is also necessary to suppose that an initial velocity 
equal and opposite to that of C has been applied to each element. 

Let /be the acceleration of G at any time t If every particle 
m of a body be acted on by the same accelerating force/ parallel 
to any given direction, it is clear that these are together equi- 
valent to a force /2m acting at the centre of gravity. Hence to 
reduce any point (7 of a system to rest, it will be sufficient to 
apply to the centre of gravity of each body in a direction opposite 
to that of the acceleration of (7 a force measured by Mf, where 
M is the mass of the body and /the acceleration of G, 

The point G may now be taken as the origin of co-ordinates. 
We may also take moments about it as if it were a point fixed 
in space. 

Let us consider the equation of moments a little more minutely. 
Let (r, 0) be the polar co-ordinates of any element of a body 
whose mass is m referred to C7 as origin. The accelerations of the 

particle are j^r "" ^ ( ;77 ) ^^^ " HvWfr ^^^^^ *^^ perpendicular 
to the radius vector r. Taking moments about G we get 

(moment round G of the impressed forces 
plus the moment round G of the reversed 
effective forces of G supposed to act at the 
centre of gravity. 

If the point G be fixed in the body and move with it, dOldt 
will be the same for every element of the body, and, as in Art. 88, 

wehave2m|(,-g)=J!fA?g. 
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205. From the general equation of moments about a moving 
point C we learn that we may use the equation 

dco _ moment of forces about C 
dt " moment of inertia about C 

in the following casea 

Firstly. If the point C be fixed both in the body and in space ; 
or if the point C, being fixed in the body, move in space with 
uniform velocity ; for the acceleration of C is zero. 

Secondly. If the point C be the centre of gravity ; for in that 
case, though the acceleration of (7 is not zero, yet the moment 
vanishes. 

Thirdly. If the point C be the instantaneous centre of rota- 
tion, and the motion be a small oscillation or an initial motion 
which starts from rest. At the time t the body is turning about G, 
and the velocity of C is therefore zero. At the time t + dt, the 
body is turning about some point C very near to C. Let CC'=^d<T, 
then the velocity of C is mda. Hence in the time dt the velocity 
of C has increased from zero to coda, therefore its acceleration is 
(oda/dt. To obtain the accurate equation of moments about C we 
must apply the eflfective force 2m . co da/dt in the reversed direction 
at the centre of gravity. But in small oscillations co and da/dt are 
both small quantities whose squares and products are to be 
neglected, and in an initial motion to is zero. Hence the moment 
of this force must be neglected, and the equation of motion will 
be the same as if C had been a fixed point. 

It is to be observed that we may take moments about any 
point very near to the instantaneous centre of rotation, but it will 
usually be more convenient to take moments about the centre in 
its disturbed position. If there be any unknown reactions at the 
centre of rotation, their moments will then be zero. 

206. If the accurate equation of moments about the instan- 
taneous centre be required, we may proceed thus. Let L be the 
moment of the impressed forces about the instantaneous centre, 
G the centre of gravity, r the distance between the centre of 
gravity and the instantaneous centre C, M the mass of the body ; 
then the moment of the impressed forces and the reversed 

eflfective forces about (7 is i — M<o ^=7- . r cos GOV. 

dt 

If k be the radius of gyration about the centre of gravity, the 

equation of motion becomes M{J^ + r^)-Tr=^L^ Ma>r x- , 

writing for cos OCV its value dr/da. 
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207. Impulsive forces. The argument of Art. 204 may 
evidently be also applied to impulsive forces. We may thus obtain 
very simply a solution of the problem considered in Art. 171. 

A body i$ moving in any manner when tuddenly a point O in the body i$ con- 
itrained to move in tome given manner ^ it is required to find the motion relative to O. 

To redaoe to rest, we must apply at the centre of gravity O a momentum 
equal to Mf, where / is the resultant of the reversed velocity of O after the change 
and the velocity of before the change. If w, «/ be the angular velocities of the 
body before and after the change, and r= 00, we have by taking moments about 0, 

(7^+ k^) (w - w) = moment of / about 0. 
Now the moment about of a velocity at O is equal and opposite to the moment 
about O of the same velocity applied at 0. Hence if L, U be the moments about 
O of the velocity of just before and just after the change, and k be the radius 

L' — L 
of gyration about the centre of gravity , we have «' - «= p — -^ . 

20S. Ex. 1. Two heavy particles whose masses are m and m' are connected by 
an inextensible string, which is laid over the vertex of a double inclined plane whose 
mass is M, and which is capable of moving freely on a stnooth horizontal plane. 
Find the force which must act on the wedge that the system may be in a state of 
relative equilibrium. 

Here it wiU be convenient to reduce the wedge to rest by applying to every 
particle an acceleration / equal and opposite to that of the wedge. Supposing this 
done the whole system is in equilibrium. If F be the required force, we have by 
resolving horizontally (M+m+m')f=F. 

Let a, a' be the inclinations of the sides of the wedge to the horizontal. The 

particle m is acted on by mg vertically and mf horizontally. Hence the tension 

of the string is m(^sina+/co8a). By considering the particle m\ we find the 

tension to be also m' {jg sin a' -/cos a'). Equating these two we have 

,_m' sin a' -m fin a 

•^ ~ m' cos a' + m cos a 
Hence F is found. 

209. Ex. 2. A cylindrical cavity whose section is any oval curve and whose 
generating lines are horizontal is made in a cubical mass which can slide freely on 
a smooth horizontal plane. The surface of the cavity is perfectly rough and a sphere 
is placed in it at rest so that the vertical plane through the centres of gravity of 
the mass and the sphere is perpendicular to the generating lines of the cylinder. 
A momentum B is communicated to the cube by a blow in this vertical plane. Find 
the motion of the sphere relatively to the cube and the least value of the blow that 
the sphere may not leave the surface of the cavity. 

Simultaneously with the blow B there will be an impulsive friction between the 
cube and the sphere. Let If , m be the masses of the cube and sphere, a the radius 
of the sphere, k its radius of gyration about a diameter. Let Vq be the initial 
velocity of the cube, Vq that of the centre of the sphere relatively to the cube, uq the 
initial angular velocity. Then by resolving horizontally for the whole system, and 
taking moments for the sphere alone about the point of contact, we have 

m(v^+VQ) + MVo=B, a(r„+ro) + *a«o=0 (1), 

and since there is no sliding VQ-'awQ=0 (2). 

To find the subsequent motion, let (x, y) be the co-ordinates of the centre of the 
sphere referred to rectangular axes attached to the cubical mass, x being horizontal 
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and y vertical, then, the equation to the oylindrical cavity heing given, y is a known 
function of x. Let ^ he the angle which the tangent to the cavity at the point of con- 
tact of the sphere makes with the horizon, then tan }f/=dyldx. Let V he the velocity 

of the ouhical mass, then, by Art. 1S2, m(p+v\+MV=B (8). 

If Tq be the initial vis viva and y^ the initial value of y, we have by the 
equation of vis viva 



ffi 



{(^+^y+{%y+*^<^}+^^''=^«-^'"i>(y-yo) W. 



where ta is the angular velocity of the sphere at the time L If v be the velocity of 
the centre of the sphere relatively to the cube, we have since there is no sliding 
vsittut. Eliminating V and u from these equations, we have 

{ty ■ i<^+*""*) (^4^) - M^Ji =^^-'^ («)• 

where Cg= ■» +2jyyo (6). 

(M+m)|M+(Jf+jfi)y 

This equation gives the motion of the sphere relatively to the cube. 

210. To find the pressure on the cube, let us reduce the cube to rest. Let R be 
the normal pressure of the sphere on the cube, F the friction measured positively in 
the direction in which the arc is measured. The whole effective force on the cube is 
X=i2sin^+Fcos^. By Art. 204 we must apply to every particle an acceleration 

T7> Opposite to this force. The sphere will therefore be acted on by a force -TzXintk 
M M 

horizontal direction in addition to the reaction i2, the friction F and its own weight. 
Taking moments about the centre, we have ffiAc'-=j= Fa (7). 

Resolving along a tangent to the path, ^-Ji= -F-^Xcos^-m^sin^ ...(8). 

At Ju. 

But since there is no sliding, we have v=:aia (9). 

Differentiating this and substituting fh>m (7) and (8), we find 

7 sin^co8^ J^ sin^ 
^^ '"1+7COSV "^a«+ifc«l+7CosV ^ '• 

where y=-^- -=-. Besolving the forces on the centre of the sphere along a 
normal to the path, we have — - = i2 + T>'£8in^-iii^co8^ (11), 

p Ju. 

where p is the radius of curvature of the path. Substituting for v^ its value given 
by (5), which may be conveniently written in the form 

a« 



a* m 



t;«(l-./9cos«^)=^^i-j3p(C-2y)p (12), 

where B= ,** , y7~ — > we have two equations to find the reactions F and R. 

Eliminating f. we get C-2y+poo8^1^^|-J; to: = ^pP (W). 

where P is rather a complicated function of ^ which is not generally wanted. 
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We have (l-pcoa^^)« ^+7 ,^4. 

We notice that, sinoe /3 is necessarilj less than unity, P cannot vanish and is always 
finite and positive. 

If the sphere is to go all roond the cavity, it is necessaiy that the value of v 
as given hy (12) should he real for all values of y and cos ^. Hence the value of C 
as found by (6) must be greater than the greatest value of 2y. It is also necessary 
that R should be always positive, so that the values of cos ^ given by the equation 
(18) when R^O must be all imaginary or numerically greater thim unity. We 
observe that, if C>2^ and p be always positive, R cannot vanish for any positive 
value of cos ^. 

If the equation (18), when jR=0, have two equal roots which are less than 
unity, the pressure on the cavity vanishes but does not change sign. In this case 
the sphere does not leave the cavity at the point indicated by this value of cos ^. 
The condition for equal roots gives us 

d i ,l-/3cosVJ 2)8 . , 

where p is given as a function of ^ from the equation to the cylinder. Writing 
|=scos ^ for brevity, this reduces to 

^^^0-/^?)(l + 'y^(i^+7) = 8in^{8/9+7-(8/5»+72)e'+/57(7-«^} (16). 

If no other real value of cos ^ makes R vanish and change sign in (18), and if 
also C->2y the sphere is said ju»t to go round. We may put this reasoning in 
another way. If the sphere \%ju8t to go round, then R must be positive throughout 
and must vanish at the point where it is least. In this case we have R and dRjd^ 
simultaneously zero. Differentiating (13) we notice that the differential coefficient 
of the right-hand side is zero, except at some singular points where p or dpld^ is 
infinite. We notice also that the constant C which depends on the initial con- 
ditions disappears. In this way we again obtain equation (15). 

It should be observed that the point where the pressure vanishes and is a 
minimum cannot be the highest point of the cavity unless the radius of curvature 
/> is a maximum or minimum at that point. This follows at once from equation (16). 

If we wish to find the blow B that the sphere may just go round we must 
examine the roots of the equations (18) and (16). To effect this we trace the 
curve whose abscissa is ( and ordinate iy, where iy is the left-hand side of (18), from 
^=0 to (=-1. The curve may undulate and the maxima and minima ordinates 
are given by (16). If the sphere goes round, the value of C must be such that 
every ordinate between |=0 and ^= - 1 must be positive. We therefore examine 
the roots of (16) and select that root which makes iy least. The value of C is found 
by equating this value of iy to zero. The value of C having been found, that of B 
is known from (6). The result of course is subject to the limitations mentioned 
above. 

211. Moving Axes. Next, let us consider the case in which 
we wish to refer the motion to two straight lines Of, O17 at right 
angles, turning round a fixed origin with angular velocity w. 

Let Ox, Oy be any fixed axes at right angles and let the 
angle xOI^ = ft Let f = OM, rj = PM be the co-ordinates of any 
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point p. Let u, v be the resolved velocities and X, Y the resolved 
accelerations of the point P in the directions Of, O17. 

It is evident that the motion of P is made up of the motions 

of the two points Jf, N 
by simple aadition. The 
resolved parts of the 
velocity of M are d^jdt 
and fft) along and per- 
pendicular to OM, The 
resolved parts of the ve- 
locity of iV are in the 
same way d'qjdt and t/o) 
along and perpendicular 
to ON, By adding these with their proper signs we have 




d^ 



dV y, 



Since acceleration is the rate of increase of velocity just as 
velocity is the rate of increase of space, we obtain the correspond- 
ing formulfiB for X, Y by writing w, v for x, y. We thus have 

XT du ^7. dv 

Jl = ^- — vo), Jr = ^ -f urn, 
dt dt 

In the same way by adding the accelerations of M and N we 

d?x d?y 
By using these formulae instead of -^ and -^^ we may refer 

the motion to the moving axes Of, (hi. 

212. Ex. 1. Let the axes O^, Ori be obliqne and make an angle a with each 
other, prove that, if the velocity in space be represented by the two components u, v 
parallel to the axes, 

u = ^-ia^ cot a - fan; cosec a, t? = i) + fan; cot a-\-ia^ cosec a. 

In this case PM is parallel to O17. The velocities of M and N are the same as 
before. Their resultant is, by the question, the same as the resultant of it and v. 
By resolving in any two directions and equating the components we get two equa- 
tions to find It and v. The best directions to resolve along are those perpendicular 
to 0( and O1;, for then it is absent from one of the equations and v from the other. 
Thus either it or v may be found separately when the other is not wanted. 

Ex. 2. If the acceleration be represented by the components X and F, prove 
X=u- urn cot a -fan; cosec a, r=v + fan7Cot a+orttcoseca. 

Iliese may be obtained in the same way by resolving velocities and accelerations 
perpendicular to 0^ and O9. 
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Ex. 3. If u, v be the velocities of a point P referred to rectangular moying axes 
rotating with an angular velocity w, prove that the radios of curvature of the path 

of P in space is given by (u* + v*)*/p= ut) - thi + (u* + »*) «. 

By taking fixed axes coincident for a moment with the moving axes the left side 
of this equation is seen to be xy-xy. Substituting i=ti, j=v, and for ir=X, 
y= r their values given above the result follows at once. 

The ordinary expression for p in polar co-ordinates follows from this by writing 
u=r, v=r^f (0=^. If the independent variable is $ we have ^=1. 

Ex. 4. In the case of initial motions which start from rest the formula for p in 
the last example becomes nugatory. Show by proceeding as in Art. 200 that p=0 
unless uv -tiv + 2{'ifi+v^)(a=0, and that in that case 

(i*« + r3)l/p = I (uv - V tt ) + {uU + »r) « + (&« +t^u 

where it, U &c. v, i; &o, represent their initial values, the suffix zero being omitted 
for the sake of brevity. 

213. Ex. A particle under the action of any force* moves on a smooth curve 
which is constrained to turn with angular velocity u about a fixed axis. Find the 
motion relative to the curve. 

Let us suppose the motion to be in three dimensions. Take the axis of Z as 
the fixed axis, and let the axes of ^, i; be fixed relatively to the curve. Let the 
mass be the unit of mass. Then the equations of motion are 



dt 



(1). 



where X, F, Z are the resolved parts of the impressed accelerating forces in the 
directions of the axes, R is the pressure on the curve, and (Z, m, n) the direction- 
cosines of the direction of R, Then since R acts perpendicular to the curve 

.d^ dri dz ^ 
ds ds ds 

Suppose the moving curve to be projected orthogonally on the plane of ^, iy, 
let a be the arc of the projection, and v'=^ ^e resolved part of the velocity 
parallel to the plane of projection. Then the equations may be written in the form 

The two terms 2uv' -?■ and - 2wv' v are the resolved parts of a force 2iav' acting 

da da 

in a direction whose direction-cosines are Z' = i-» ^'^t t n'=0. 

da da 

These satisfy the equation ^' ^ + *»' ^ + "' j. = ^* 

R. D. 12 
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Hence the force i$ perpendicular to the tangent to the curve, and alto perpen- 
dicular to the axii of rotation. Let R' be the resultant of the reaction R and of 
the force 2(av', Then R' also acts perpendicularly to the tangent, let {V', w!\ n") be 
the direction-cosines of its direction. 

The equations of motion therefore become 



\ 






\ (2). 



Tht%e are the equations of motion of a particle moving on a fixed curve, and 
acted on in addition to the impressed forces by two extra forces, viz. (1) a force uPr 
tending directly from the axis, where r is the distance of the particle from, the axis, 
and (2) a force rdtajdt perpendicular to the plane containing the particle and the axis, 
and tending opposite to the direction of rotation of the curve. 

In any particular problem we may therefore treat the curve as fixed. Thus 
suppose the curve to be turning round the axis with uniform angular velocity. 

Then resolving along the tangent we have t; ^=^^jz + Y-^ + Z t: +<^ j: » 

where r is the distance of the particle from the axis. Let V be the initial value of 
V, ro that of r. Then v^ - F«= 2j(Xdx +Ydy-\- Zdz) + «* (t^ - V). 

Let Vq be the velocity the particle would have had under the action of the same 
forces if the curve had been fixed. Then V - V^=2j(Xdx + Ydy + Zdz). 

Hence »* - Vq^=uI* (r» - V). 

The pressure on the moving curve is not equal to the pressure on the fixed curve. 
Since V=d7ildo, m'= -d^jda, we see that the force 2iav' acts parallel to the normal 
to the projected curve in the direction opposite to that due to the rotation w. 
Hence, reversing this force, the pressure R on the moving curve is the resultant of 
the pressure R' on the fixed curve and a pressure 2un/ acting perpendicularly both 
to the curve and to the axis, the last pressure being taken positively in the direction 
of motion of the curve. 

Thus suppose the curve to be plane and revolving uniformly about an axis 
perpendicular to its plane, and that there are no impressed forces. We have,. 

v^ 
resolving along the normal, — = - «*r sin + i2', 

P 
where is the angle which r makes with the tangent. If 2> be the perpendicular 

v* 
drawn from the axis on the tangent, R=—+ u^ + 2<av. 

P 
This example might also have been advantageously solved by cylindrical co- 
ordinates. The fixed axis might be taken as axis of z and the projection on the 
plane of xy referred to polar co-ordinates. This method of treating the question 
is left to the student as an exercise. 



iS 



dta 



Ex. If w be variable, we have iJ=— -t- w*p-t-2wt;+ -^Ji^-i^. 

P dt^ 
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EXAMPLES*. 

1. A circular hoop, whose weight is nv, is free to move on a smooth horizontal 
plane. It carries on its ciroumlerenoe a small ring, weight w, the coefficient of 
friction between the two being fi. Initially the hoop is at rest and the ring has an 
angular velocity w about the centre of the hoop. Show that the ring will be at 
rest on the hoop after a time (l+n)/^Uii. 

2. A heavy circular wire has its plane vertical and its lowest point at a height 
h above a horizontal plane. A small ring is projected along the wire from its 
highest point with an angular velocity w about its centre at the instant that the wire 
is let go. Show that, when the wire reaches the horizontal plane, the particle will 
just have described n revolutions, where hoi^=2iAi^g, 

8. A wire in the form of a circle is capable of turning in a horizontal plane 
about a fixed point in its circumference, and carries a bead P which is initially 
projected from the opposite end A of the diameter through with a given 
velocity V. Supposing the mass of the wire to be double that of the bead, show 
that (16a*+4aV»-r*)#»=KV, wherer=OP, 0.1=2a, 4>= iPOA. Art. 147. 

4. Two equal uniform rods of length 2a, loosely jointed at one extremity, are 
placed symmetrically upon a fixed smooth sphere of radius }a^2, and raised into 
a horizontal position so that the hinge is in contact with the sphere. If they be 
allowed to descend under the action of gravity, show that, when they are first at 
rest, they are inclined at an angle cos~^ \ to the horizon, that the points of contact 
with the sphere are the centres of oscillation of the rods relatively to the hinge, 
that the pressure on the sphere at each point of contact equals one-fourth the 
weight of either rod, and that there is no strain on the hinge. Art. 143. 

5. A heavy uniform circular hoop of radius a and mass 2Tam, which is com- 
pletely broken at one point, roUs ¥rith its plane vertical with uniform angular 
velocity w on a horizontal plane. Find the maximum and minimum values of the 
bending moment at any point Q of the hoop, and prove that if w be so large that 
the bending moment never vanishes, the greatest of these values will be 
2ma*BiD^$ (acu^+p), 20 being the angular distance of Q from the point of fracture. 

6. Two straight equal and uniform rods are connected at their ends by two 
strings of equal length a, so as to form a parallelogram. One rod is supported 
at its centre by a fixed axis about which it can turn freely, this axis being perpen- 
dicular to the plane of motion which is vertical. Show that the middle point of 
the lower rod will oscillate in the same way as a simple pendulum of length a, and 
that the angular motion of the rods is independent of this oscillation. 

7. A fine string is attached to two points il, P in the same horizontal plane, 
and carries a weight W at its middle point. A rod whose length tB AB and weight 
W, has a ring at either end, through which the string passes, and is let fall from 
the position AB, Show that the string must be at least \AB, in order that the 
weight may ever reach the rod. Art. 143. 

Also if -the system be in equilibrium, and the weight be slightly and vertically 

displaced, the time of its small oscillations is 2t (ABISg ^9)i, 

* These examples are taken from the Examination Papers which have been set 
in the University and in the Colleges. 

12—2 
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8. A fine thread is enclosed in a smooth ciroolar tube which rotates freely 
about a vertical diameter; prove that, in the position of relative eqnilibriom, the 
inclination ($) to the vertical of the diameter through the centre of gravity of the 
thread will be given by the equation aitr^coBpoon$=g, where w is the angular 
velocity of the tube, a its radius, and 2a/3 the length of the thread. Explain the 
case in which the value of acu^ cos p lies between g and - g. 

9. A smooth wire without inertia is bent into the form of a helix which is 
capable of revolving about a vertical axis coinciding with a generating line of the 
cylinder on which it is traced. A small heavy ring slides down the helix, starting 
from a point in which this vertical axis meets the helix: prove that the angular 
velocity of the helix will be a maximum when it has turned through an angle 6 
given by the equation cos'0 + tan'a + ^sin20aO, a being the inclination of the 
helix to the horizon. [Begard the mass of the helix as zero.] 

10. A spherical hollow of radius a is made in a cube of glass of mass If, and 
a particle of mass m is placed within. The cube is then set in motion on a smooth 
horizontal plane so that the particle just gets round the sphere, remaining in 
contact with it. If the velocity of projection be K, prove that V^=6ag + 4agmlM, 

11. A perfectly rough ball is placed within a hollow cylindrical garden-roller at 
its lowest point, and the roller is then drawn along a level walk with a uniform 
velocity V. Show that the ball will roll quite round the interior of the roller, if 
F^ be >^<; (& - a), a being the radius of the ball, and b that of the roller. 

12. ABt BC are two equal uniform rods loosely jointed at B, and moving with 
the same velocity in a direction perpendicular to tbeir length; if the end A be 
suddenly fixed, show that the initial angular velocity of ^IB is three times that 
of BC, Also show that in the subsequent motion of the rods, the greatest angle 
between them equals cos"^ § ; and that when they are next in a straight line, the 
angular velocity of BC is nine times that of AB, Arts. 169, 147. 

13. Three equal heavy uniform beams jointed together are laid in the same 
right line on a smooth table, and a given horizontal impulse is applied at the 
middle point of the centre beam in a direction perpendicular to its length ; show 
that the instantaneous impulse on each of the other beams is one-sixth of the 
given impulse. 

14. Three beams of like substance, joined together so as to form one beam, 
are laid on a smooth horizontal table. The two extreme beams are equal in length, 
and one of them receives a blow at its free extremity in a direction perpendicular 
to its length. Determine the length of the middle beam in order that the greatest 
possible angular velocity may be given to the other extreme beam. 

RuulU If m be the mass of either of the outer rods, /3m that of the inner rod, 
P the momentum of the blow, ^a the angular velocity communicated to the third 

rod, then mcua ( ^ + a + ~^ ) ^^* Hence when w is a maximum p=i$js. 

15. Two rough rods A^ B are placed parallel to each other and in the same 
horizontal plane. Another rough rod C is laid across them at right angles, its 
centre of gravity being half way between them. If C be raised through any angle a 
and let fall, determine the conditions that it may oscillate, and show that if its 
length be equal to twice the distance between A and B, the angle through which 



it will rise in the n^ oscillation is given by the equation sin 0= ( - j .si 



sin a. 
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16. The corners A, B of a heavy rectangular lamina ABCD are moveable 
on two smooth fixed wires OA^ OB, at right angles to each other in a vertical 
plane, and equally inclined to the vertical. The lamina being in a position of 
equilibrium with AB horizontal, find the velocity of the centre of gravity and 
the angular velocity produced by an impulse applied along the lowest edge CD, 
Having given that AB=2a, BC=4at prove that AB will just rise to coincidence 
with a wire, if the impulse is such as would impart to a mass equal to that of 
the lamina the velocity whose square is |pa (2-/^2). Also find the impulsive 
stresses at A and B. 

17. A ball spinning about a vertical axis moves on a smooth table and impinges 
directly on a perfectly rough vertical cushion; show that the vis viva of the ball 
is diminished in the ratio 10 + 14 tan'^ : 10/«'-h49 tan'^, where e is the elasticity of 
the ball and $ the angle of reflexion. 

18. A rhombus is formed of four rigid uniform rods, each of length 2a, freely 
jointed at their extremities. If the rhombus be laid on a smooth horizontal table 
and a blow be applied at right angles to any one of the rods, the rhombus will begin 
to move as a rigid body if the blow be applied at a point distant a (1 - cos a) from 
an acute angle, where a is the acute angle. 

19. A rectangle is formed of four uniform rods of lengths 2a and 2b respectively, 
which are connected by hinges at their ends. The rectangle is revolving about its 
centre on a smooth horizontal plane with an angular velocity n, when a point 
in one of the sides of length 2a suddenly becomes fixed. Show that the angular 

velocity of the sides of length 2b inmiediately becomes ^ j^ n. Find also the 

OO + 40 

change in the angular velocity of the other sides and the impulsive action at the 

point which becomes fixed. 

20. Three equal uniform inelastic rods loosely jointed together are laid in 
a straight line on a smooth horizontal table, and the two outer ones are set in 
motion about the ends of the middle one with equal angular velocities (1) in the 
same direction, and (2) in opposite directions. Prove that in the first case, when 
the outer rods make the greatest angle with the direction of the middle one pro- 
duced on each side, the common angular velocity of the three is f w, and that in the 
second case after the impact of the two outer rods the triangle formed by them will 
move with uniform velocity §aw, 2a being the length of each rod. 

21. An equilateral triangle formed of three equal heavy uniform rods of length 
a hinged at their extremities is held in a vertical plane with one side horizontal and 
the vertex downwards. If after falling through any height, the middle point of the 
upper rod be suddenly stopped, the impulsive strains on the upper and lower hinges 

will be in the ratio of »JT3 to 1. If the lower hinge would just break if the system 
fell through a height 8a/^3, prove that if the system fell through a height d2a/>/3 
the lower rods would just swing through two right angles. 

^ 22. A perfectly rough and rigid hoop rolling down an inclined plane comes in 
contact with an obstacle in the shape of a spike. Show that if the radius of the 
hoop = r, height of spike above the plane = }r and velocity just before impact = F, then 
the condition that the hoop will surmount the spike is V^:>^gr{l-'Bin{a+\T)\, 
a being the inclination of the plane to the horizon. Show that the hoop will not 
remain in contact with the spike unless F^< V^'* • sin (a + } t), and if it does, the 
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hoop will leave the spike when the diameter through the point of contact makes 
an angle with the horizon = sin-* <^ — + J sin f a + - j> . 

23. A flat circular disc of radius a is projected on a rough horizontal tahle, 
which is such that the friction upon an element a is cVhnat where V is the velocity 
of the element, m the mass of a unit of area: find the path of the centre of the disc. 

If the initial velocity of the centre of gravity and the angular velocity of the 
disc he Uq, (^oi prove that the velocity u and angular velocity w at any subsequent 

tune satisfy the relation ( -— „ — =—5 ) = —=—, 

24. A heavy circular lamina of radius a -and mass M rolls on the inside of a 
rough circular arc of twice its radius fixed in a vertical plane. Find the motion. 
If the lamina be placed at rest in contact with the lowest point, the impulse which 
must be applied horizontally that it may rise as high as possible (not going all 

round), without falling off, is M iJSag, 

25. A string without weight is coiled round a rough horizontal cylinder, of 
which the mass is M and the radius a, and which is capable of turning round its 
axis. To the free extremity of the string is attached a chain of which the mass is 
m and the length I; if the chain be gathered close up and then let go, prove that 
the angle $ through which the cylinder has turned after a time t before the chain is 
fully stretched is given by Mal$=m{^gt'^ - aB)K 

26. Two equal rods AC, BC are freely connected at C, and hooked to A and £, 
two points in the same horizontal line, each rod being inclined at an angle a to 
the horizon. The hook B suddenly giving way, prove that the direction of the strain 

* >n ■ . X X 1 t..*x J xu 1- 1 X , /I + 6 sin' a 2-3cos'a\ 

at C 18 mstantaneously shifted through an angle tan-^ ( = — ^ — =— . ^—. ) . 

•^ 00 \l + 6cos'a Ssinacosa/ 

27. Two particles A, B are connected by a fine string; A rests on a rough 
horizontal table and B hangs vertically at a distance { below the edge of the table. 
If il be on the point of motion and B be projected horizontally with a velocity u, 

a 

show that A will begin to move with acceleration — ^ -=- , and that the initial radius 

of curvature of B's path vrill be (/i + 1) h where 11 is the coefficient of friction. 

28. Two particles (m, mT) are connected by a string passing through a small 
fixed ring and are held so that the string is horizontal; their distances from the 
ring being a and a'. It p, p* he the initial radii of curvature of their paths when 

they are let go, prove that — = — 7 , and - + -7 = - + -; . 

p p p p CL d 

29. A sphere whose centre of gravity is not in its centre is placed on a rough 
table ; the coefficient of friction being /bi, determine whether it will begin to slide 
or to roll. 

80. A circular ring is fixed in a vertical position upon a smooth horizontal 
plane, and a small ring is placed on the circle, and attached to the highest point 
by a string, which subtends an angle a at the centre; prove that if the string be 
cut and the circle left free, the pressures on the ring before and after the string 
is cut are in the ratio M+msin'a : If oosa, m and M being the masses of the 
ring and circle. 

31. One extremity C of a rod is made to revolve with uniform angular velocity 
n in the circumference of a circle of radius a, while the rod itself is made to revolve 
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in the opposite direction with the same angular vdooity about that extremity. The 

rod initially coincides with a diameter, and a smooth ring capable of sliding freely 

along the rod is placed at the centre of the circle. If r be the distance of the ring 

2a a 

from C at the time t, proTe r=-r- («** + «"""') + - cos 2nt. 

o o 

32. Two equal uniform rods of length 2a are joined together by a hinge at one 
extremity, their other extremities being connected by an inextensible string of 
length 2/. The system rests upon two smooth pegs in the same horizontal line, 
distant 2c from each other. If the string be cut prove that the initial angular 

acceleration of either rod will be g --M-----n-^*i""" . 

33. A smooth horizontal disc revolves with angular velocity J^i about a 
vertical axis, at the point of intersection of which is placed a material particle 
attracted to a certain point of the disc by a force whose acceleration is ^ x distance ; 
prove that the path on the disc is a pydoid. 

34. A hollow cylinder of radius a rests on a rough table, and contains an insect 
resting within it on the lowest generatojr; if the insect start off and continue to 
walk at a uniform velocity V relative to the cylinder in a vertical plane cutting the 
axis of the cylinder at right angles, then the angle $ the axial plane containing the 
insect makes with the vertical is given by a^ (Af + 2m sin'i^)= AfF^ - 2ifia^ sin*)^, 
it being understood that the cylinder is veiy thin. 

If the internal radius be 6, prove 

^[M{k^+a*) + m{a*-2aboone+b^)]=C-2mgb(l-QOB$), 
where Cft»[M (*» + a«) + iii (a - 6)«]= V^[M {k^+a^ + ma{a - 6)P, 
and Jf , m are the masses of the cylinder and insect respectively. 

85. A circular hoop of radius 6, without mass, has a heavy particle rigidly 
attached to it at a point distant c from the centre, and its inner surface is con- 
strained to roll on the outer surface of a fixed circle of radius a {b being greater than 
a), under the action of a repelling force from the centre of the fixed circle equal to 
fi times the distance. Show that the period of small osoUlations of the hoop will be 

2t — -( ^^ ) . Show that when e=6, all oscillations, large or small, have the 
a \ Cfi J 

same period ; and show further that in the general case the hoop may be 

started so that it will continue to roll with uniform angular velocity equal to 
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CHAPTER V. 



MOTION OF A BIGID BODY IN THREE DIMENSIONS. 



Translation and Rotation. 

214. If the particles of a body be rigidly connected, then, 
whatever be the nature of the motion generated by the forces, 
there must be some general relations between the motions of the 
particles of the body. These must be such that if the motion of 
three points not in the same straight line be known, that of every 
other point may be deduced. It will then in the first place be 
our object to consider the general character of the motion of a 
rigid body apart from the forces that produce it, and to reduce 
the determination of the motion of every particle to as few in- 
dependent quantities as possible: and in the second place we 
shall consider how when the forces are given these independent 
quantities may be found. 

215. One point of a moving rigid body being fixed, it is re- 
quired to deduce the geviei^al relations between the motions of the 
other points of the body. 

Let be the fixed point and let it be taken as the centre 
of a moveable sphere which we shall suppose fixed in the body. 
Let the radius vector to any point Q of the body cut the sphere 
in P, then the motion of every point Q of the body will be re- 
presented by that of P. 

If the displacements of two points A, B, on the sphere in 
any time be given as AA\ BB, the displacement of any other 
point P on the sphere may clearly be found by constructing on 
J.'jB' as base a triangle A'FB similar and equal to APB, Then 
PP* will represent the displacement of P. It may be assumed as 
evident, or it may be proved as in Euclid, that on the same base 
and on the same side of it there cannot be two triangles on the 
same sphere, which have their sides terminated in one extremity 
of the base equal to one another, and likewise those terminated in 
the other extremity. 
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Let D and E be the middle points of the arcs AA\ BE, and 
let DO, EG be arcs of great circles drawn perpendicular to AA'y 
BR respectively. Then clearly GA = CA' and GB = GB, and 
therefore since the bases AB, 
A'R are equal, the two tri- 
angles AGBy A'GB are equal 
and similar. Hence the dis- 
placement of G is zero. Also 
it is evident, since the dis- 
placements of and G are 
zero, that the displacement 
of every point in the straight 
line OG is also zero. 

Hence a body may be 
brotight front any position, 
which we may call AB, into 
another A'B by a rotation 
about OG as an axis through 

an angle PGP* such that any one point P is brought into coincidence 
with its new position P\ Then every point of the body will be 
brought from its first to its final position. 

This theorem is due to Enler. Mimoires de VAcadSmie de Berlin 1760, and the 
Commentairea de Saint-Pitersbourg 1776. 

216. If we make the radius of the sphere infinitely great, the 
various circles in the figure will become straight lines. We may 
therefore infer that if a body be moving in one plane it may be 
brought from any position which we may call AB into any other 
A'B* by a rotation about some point G. 

217. Ex. 1. A body is referred to rectangular axes x, y, z, 
and, the origin remaining the same, the axes are changed to 
x\ y\ x\ according to the scheme in the margin. Show that this 
is equivalent to turning the body round an axis whose equations 
are any two of the following three : 

(0^-1)2; +0^ + 0^=0, 61X + (6, -1)^ + 63^=0, Cirr + c^ + (c,-l)«=0, 
through an angle $, where 3-4 sin* ) = o^ + &2 + ^s • 

The positive directions of x\ y' being arbitrary, show that the condition that these 
three equations are consistent is satisfied, provided the positive direction of the 
axis of z' is properly chosen. See also a question in the Smithes Prize Examination 
for 1868. 

Take two points one on each of the axes of z and z' at a distance h from the 
origin. Their co-ordinates are (0, 0, h) (aji, b^t, CjA), therefore their distance is 

h i^2(l-Cj). But it is also 2h sin 7 sin J ; .*. 2 sin* ^6 sin* 7= 1 - c, , where y is 
the angle zOz'. Similarly 2 sin* i 6 sin*a= l-a^ and 2 sin* i sin* /3 = 1 - 6,, whence 
the equation to find $ follows at once. 

i. Ex. 2. Show that the equations to the axis may also be written in the form 

X _ y _ z 

Cj + a, "" Cj + 6, Cj - flj - 6j + 1 * 
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218. When a body is in motion we have to consider not 
merely its first and last positions, but also the intermediate posi- 
tions. Let us then suppose AB, A'R to be two positions at any 
indefinitely small interval of time dt. We see that when a body 
moves about a fixed point 0, there is, at every instant of the 
motion, a straight line 0(7, such that the displacement of every 
point in it during an indefinitely short time dt is zero. This 
straight line is called the instantaneous axis. 

Let dd be the angle through which the body must be turned 
round the instantaneous axis to bring any point P from its 
position at the time t to its position at the time t + dt, then the 
ultimate ratio of dO to dt is called the angular velocity of the 
body about the instantaneous axis. The angular velocity may 
also be defined as the angle through which the body would turn 
in a unit of time if it continued to turn uniformly about the same 
axis throughout that unit with the angular velocity it had at the 
proposed instant. 

219. Let us now remove the restriction that the body is 
moving with some one point fixed. We may establish the follow- 
ing proposition. 

Every displacement of a rigid body may be represented by a 
combination of the two following motions, (1) a motion of trans- 
lation, whereby every particle is moved parallel to the direction of 
motion of any assumed point P rigidly connected with the body 
and through the sa^ne space ; (2) a motion of rotation of the whole 
body about some axis through this assumed point P. 

This theorem and that of the central axis are given by Chasles. Bulletin des 
Sciences MathimatiqueB par FeruMoc^ voL xiv. 1830. See also Poinsot, Thiorie 
Nouvelle de la Rotation des Corpi 1884. 

It is evident that the change of position may be effected by 
moving P from its old to its new position P' by a motion of trans- 
lation, and then retaining P' as a fixed point by moving any two 
points of the body not in one straight line with P into their 
final positions. This last motion has been proved to be equivalent 
to a rotation about some axis through P*, 

Since these motions are quite independent, it is evident that 
their order may be reversed, i,e. we may first rotate the body 
and then translate it. We may also suppose them to take place 
simultaneously. 

It is clear that any point P of the body may be chosen as 
the base point of the double operation. Hence the given dis- 
placement may be constructed in an infinite variety of ways. 

220. Change of Base. To find the relations between the 
axes and angles of rotation when different points P, Q are chosen 
OS ba^es. 
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Let the displacement of the body be represented by a rota- 
tion about an axis PR and a translation PP*, Let the same 
displacement be also represented by a rotation ff about an axis 
QS and a translation QQ, It is clear that any point has two 
displacements, (1) a translation equal and parallel to PP*, and 
(2) a rotation through an arc in a plane perpendicular to the axis of 
rotation PR, This second displacement is zero only when the point 
is on the axis PR, Hence the only points whose displacements 
are the same as thai of the ba^e point lie on the aais of rotation 
corresponding to that ba^e point. Through the second base point 
Q draw a parallel to PR, Then for all points in this parallel, the 
displacements due to the translation JPP', and the rotation 
round Pi2, are the same as the corresponding displacements for 
the point Q, Hence this parallel must be the axis of rotation 
corresponding to the base point Q. We infer that the axes of 
rotation corresponding to all ba^ points are parallel. 

221. The axes of rotation at P and Q having been proved 
parallel, let a be the distance 

between them. Let the plane ,..?!, /Q' 

of the paper intersect these 
axes at right angles in P and 
Q,thenPQ = a. Let PP',QQ' 
represent the linear displace- 
ments of P and Q respectively, 
though these need not neces- 
sarily be in the plane of the 
paper. 

The rotation about PR will cause Q to describe an arc of 
a circle of radius a and angle 0, the chord Qq of this arc is 
2a sin ^0 and is the displacement due to rotation. The whole dis- 
placement QQ' of Q is the resultant of Qq and the displacement 
jPP' of P, In the same way the rotation 0^ about QS will cause 
P to describe an arc, whose chord Pp is equal to 2a sin ^d'. 
The whole displacement PP* of P is the resultant of Pp and the 
displacement QQf of Q, But if the displacement of Q is equal 
to that of P together with Qq, and the displacement of ^ is 
equal to that of Q together with Pp, we must have Pp and Qq 
equal and opposite. This requires that the two rotations 0, & 
about PR and QS should be equal and in the same direction. 
We infer that the angles of rotation corresponding to all ba^e points 
are equal. 

222. Since the translation QQ is the resultant of PP* and 
Qq, we may by this theorem find both the translation and rotation 
corresponding to any proposed base point Q when those for P are 
given. 

Since Qq, the displacement due to rotation round PR, is 
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perpendicular to PR, the projection of QQf on the axis of rotation 
IS the same as that of PP\ Hence the projections on the axis of 
rotation of the displacements of all points of the body are equal, 

223. An important case is that in which the displacement is 
a simple rotation about an axis PR, without any translation. If 
any point Q distant a from PR be chosen as the base, the same 
displacement is represented by a translation of Q along a chord 
Qq=^2aHm\0 in a direction making an angle ^(tt — d) with the 
plane QPR, and a rotation which must be equal to about an 
axis which must be parallel to PR, Hence a rotation about any 
aads may be replaced by an equal rotation about any parallel axis 
together with a motion of translation, 

224. When the rotation is indefinitely small, the proposition 
can be enunciated thus : — a motion of rotation todt about an axis 
PR is equivalent to an equal motion of rotation about any parallel 
axis QS, distant a from PR, together with a motion of translation 
aoadt perpendicular to the plane containing the axes and in the 
direction in which Q8 moves. 

225. Central aads. It is often important to choose the base 
point so thaii the direction of translation may coincide with the 
axis of rotation. Let us consider how this may be done. 

Let the given displacement of the body be represented by a 

rotation about PR, and a 
translation PF, Draw FN 
perpendicular to PR, If 
possible let this same dis- 
placement be represented by 
a rotation about an axis QS, 
and a translation QQ along 
QS, By Arts. 220 and 221 
QS must be parallel to PR 
and the rotation about it 
must be 0, This translation 
will move P a length equal 
to QQ^ along PR, and the 
rotation about QS will move 
P along an arc perpendicular 
to PR, Hence QQ* must 
equal PN and NF must be 
the chord of the arc. It 
follows that QS must lie on 
a plane bisecting NF at 
right angles and at a distance a from PR where NP'^ 2a ain ^^, 
or, which is more convenient, at a distance y from the plane NPF 
where NF = 2y tan \0, The rotation round QS is to bring 
N to F and is in the same direction as the rotation round PR, 
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Hence the distance y must be measured from the middle point of 
NP* in the direction in which that middle point is moved by its 
rotation round PR. 

Having found the only possible position of Q/S, it remains to 
show that the displacement of Q is really along QS, The rotation 
round PR will cause Q to describe an arc whose chord Qq is 
parallel to P'N and equal to 2a sin ^0. The chord Qq is therefore 
equal to NP', and the translation NF brings q back to its position 
at Q. Hence Q is moved only by the translation PN^ i.e. Q is 
moved along Q8, 

226. It follows from this reasoning that any displacement of 
a body can be represented by a rotation abovt some straight line 
and a translation parallel to that straight line. This mode of 
constructing the displacement is called a screw. The straight line 
is sometimes called the central aais and sometimes the axis of 
the screw. The ratio of the translation to the angle of rotation 
is called the pitch of the screw. 

227. The same displacement of a body cannot be constructed 
by two different screws. For if possible let there be two central 
axes AB, CD. Then AB and CD by Art. 220 are parallel The 
displacement of any point Q on CD is found by turning the body 
round AB and moving it parallel to AB, hence Q has a displace- 
ment perpendicular to the plane ABQ and therefore cannot move 
only along CD. 

228. When the rotations are indefinitely small, the construc- 
tion to find the central axis may be simply stated thus. Let the 
dispkbcement be represented by a rotation wdt about an aais PR 
and a translation Vdt in the direction PP\ Measure a distance 

Vsin P'PR 
y = from P perpendicular to the plane P'PR on that 

side of the plane towards which P' is moving. A parallel to PR 
through the extremity of y is the central axis. 

Ex. 1. Giyen the diBplacementB AA\ BB', CC of three points of a body in 
direction and magnitude, but not neoesBarily in position, find the direction of the 
axis of rotation corresponding to any base point P. 

Through any assumed point O draw Oa, 0/9, Oy parallel and equal to AA\ BB*, 
CC If Op be the direction of the axis of rotation, the projections of Oa, 0/3, Oy 
on Op are all equal. Hence Op is the perpendicular drawn from on the plane 
a/37. ^^ ^Bo shows that the direction of the axis of rotation is the same for 
all base points. 

Ex. 2. II in the last example the motion be referred to the central axis, show < 
that the translation along it is equal to Op, 

Ex. 8. Giyen the displacements AA\ BB' of two points A, B of the body and ^ 
the direction of the central axis, find the position of the central axis. Draw 
planes through AA\ BB' parallel to the central axis. Bisect AA\ BB' by planes 
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perpendionlar to these planes respectively and parallel to the direction of the central 
axis. These two last planes intersect in the central axis. 



Composition of Rotations and Screws. 

229. It is often necessary to compound rotations about axes 
OA, OB which meet at a point 0. But, as the only case which 
occurs in rigid dynamics is that in which these rotations are 
indefinitely small, we shall first 'consider this case with some par- 
ticularity, and then indicate generally at the end of the chapter 
the mode of proceeding when the rotations are of finite magnitude. 

230. To explain what is meant by a body having angular 
velocities about rnore than one axis ai the same time. 

A body in motion is said to have an angular velocity eo about 
a straight line, when, the body being turned round this straight 
line through an angle cadty every point of the body is brought from 
its position at the time t to its position at the time t + dt 

Suppose that during three successive intervals each of time dt, 
the body is turned successively round three different straight lines 
OA, OB, OC meeting at a point through angles toidt, to^t, 
tt)jdf. We shall first prove that the final position is the same 
in whatever order these rotations are effected. Let P be any 
point in the body, and let its distances from OA, OB, OC, respec- 
tively be ri, ra, r,. First let the body be turned round OA, 
then P receives a displacement (Oiridt. By this motion let ra be 
increased to r^ -h drg, then the displacement caused by the rotation 
about OB will be in magnitude ta^ {r^ + dr^) dt. But according to 
the principles of the differential calculus we may in the limit 
neglect the quantities of the second order, and the displacement 
becomes (o^rjdt. So also the displacement due to the remaining 
rotation will be to^r^dt. And these three results will be the same 
in whatever order the rotations take place. In a similar manner 
we can prove that the directions of these displacements will be 
independent of the order. The final displacement is the diagonal 
of the parallelepiped described on these three lines as sides, and 
is therefore independent of the order of the rotations. Since then 
the three rotations are quite independent, they may be said to 
take place simultaneously. 

When a body is said to have angular velocities about three 
different axes it is only meant that the motion may be determined 
as follows. Divide the whole time into a number of small in- 
tervals each equal to dt. During each of these, turn the body 
round the three axes successively, through angles (Oidt, <o^t, (o^dt. 
Then when dt diminishes without limit the motion during the 
whole time will be accurately represented. 
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231. It is clear that a rotation about an axis OA may be 
represented in magnitude by a length measured along the axis. 
This length will also represent its direction if we follow the same 
rule as in statics, viz. the rotation shall appear to be in some 
standard direction to a spectator placed alon^ the axis so that OA 
is measured from his feet at towards his head. This direction 
of OA is called the positive direction of the axis. 

232. Parallelogram of angular velooities. If two an- 

ffular velocities about two cures OA, OB be represented in magnitude 
and direction by the two lengths OA, OB ; then the diagonal 00 
of the parallelogram constructed on OA, OB as sides will be the 
resultant axis of rotation, and its length will represent the magni- 
tude of the resultant angular velocity. 

Let P be any point in 00, and let PM, PN be drawn 
perpendicular to OA, OB, Since OA represents the angular 
velocity about OA and PM is the perpendicular distance of P 
from 6 A, the product OA . PM will represent the velocity of P 
due to the angular velocity about OA, Similarly OB , PN will 
represent the velocity of P due to the angular velocity about OB. 
Since P is on the left-hand side of OA and on the right-hand 
side of OB, as we respectively look along these directions, it is 
evident that these velocities are in opposite directions. 

Hence the velocity of any point P is represented by 

OA , PM -OB . PN^ OP {OA .sin COA'-OB .sin COB} ^0, 

Therefore the point P 
is at rest and OU is the 
resultant axis of rotation. 

Let <D be the angular 
velocity about 00, then the 
velocity of any point A in 
OA is perpendicular to the 
plane A OB and is repre- 
sented by the product of <d 

into the perpendicular distance of A from OC=^<d.OA sin CO A. 
But since the motion is also determined by the two given angular 
velocities about OA, OB, the motion of the point A is also repre- 
sented by the product of OB into the perpendicular distance of 
A from OB = OB.OA sin 50^1 ; 

^o sin 50-4 ^^ 
.', (o^OB. . ^,. . =0C. 
sin CO A 

Hence the angular velocity about OC is represented in magni- 
tude by OC, 

From this proposition we may deduce as a corollary **the 
parallelogram of angular accelerations** For if OA, OB represent 
the additional angular velocities impressed on a body at any 
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instant, it follows that the diagonal OC will represent the resultant 
additional angular velocity in direction and magnitude. 

233. This proposition shows that angular velocities and angular 
accelerations may be compounded and resolved by the same rules 
and in the same way as if they were forces. Thus an angular 
velocity (o about any given axis may be resolved into two, « cos a 
and (o sin a, about axes at right angles to each other and making 
angles a and ^ — a with the given axis. 

If a body have angular velocities a)i, 0)3, 0)3 about three axes 
Ox, Oy, Oz at right angles, they are together equivalent to a single 

angular velocity ©, where to = 'Jto^ •\- (o^ H- ©a', about an axis 
making angles with the given axes whose cosines are respectively 

— , ~, — . This may be proved, as in the corresponding 
fo fo an 

proposition in statics, bv compounding the three angular velocities, 

taking them two at a time. 

It will however be needless to recapitulate the several pro- 
positions proved for forces in statics with special reference to 
angular velocities. We may use "the triangle of angular velocities" 
or the other rules for compounding several angular velocities 
together, without any further demonstration. 

234. The Angular Velocity couple. A body has angular 
velocities to, to' ahovt two parallel axes OA, O'B distant a from each 
other, to find the resulting motion. 

Since parallel straight lines may be regarded as the limit of 
two straight lines which intersect at a verv great distance, it 
follows from the parallelogram of angular velocities that the two 
given angular velocities are equivalent to an angular velocity 
about some parallel axis 0"C \jaig in the plane containing OA, 
O'B. 

Let X be the distance of this axis from OA, and suppose it 



to be on the same side of OA as O'B, Let O be the angular 
velocity about it. 

Consider any point P, distant y from OA and Ipng in the 
plane of the three axes. The velocity of P due to the rotation 
about OA is toy, the velocity due to the rotation about O'B is 
^' (y — ct). But these two together must be equivalent to the 
velocity due to the resultant angular velocity ft about ff'C, and 
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this is fl(y — a?), 

.*. a)y + o)' (y — a) = 11 (y — x). 

This equation is true for all values of y, .'. tl^Gi-^-fo^ x=<uo jD., 

This is the same result we should have obtained if we had 
been seeking the resultant of two forces ©, co' acting along 0-4, 
jB. 

If o) s — w', the resultant angular velocity vanishes, but x is in- 
finite. The velocity of any point r* is in this case ©y-h o)' {y^a) = ocd, 
which is independent of the position of P, 

The result is that two angular velocities, each equal to (o but 
tending to turn the body in opposite directions about two pcLrallel 
axes at a distance a from each other, are equivalent to a linear 
velocity represented by aw. This corresponds to the proposition 
in statics that "a couple " is properly measured by its moment. 

We may deduce as a corollary, tluU a motion of rotation <o 
about an axis OA is equivalent to an equal motion of rotation abovt 
a parallel axis OB plus a motion of translation ato perpendicular 
to the plane containing OA, OB, and in the direction in which O^B 
moves. See also Art. 223. 

235. The analogy to Statios. To explain a certain analogy 
which exists between statics and dynamics. 

All propositions in statics relating to the composition and 
resolution of forces and couples are founded on these theorems : 

1. The parallelogram of forces and the pcu^lelogram of 
couples. 

2. A force F is equivalent to any equal and parallel force 
together with a couple Fp, where p is the distance between the 
forces. 

Corresponding to these we have in dynamics the following 
theorems on the mstantaneous motion of a rigid body : 

1. The parallelogram of angular velocities and the parallelo- 
gram of linear velocities. 

2. An angular velocity (o is equivalent to an equal angular 
velocity about a parallel axis together with a linear velocity equal 
to dap, where p is the distance between the parallel axes. 

It follows that every proposition in statics relating to forces 
has a corresponding proposition in djmamics relating to the 
motion of a rigid body, and these two may be proved in the 
same way. 

To complete the analogy it may be stated (i) that an angular 
velocity like a force in statics requires, for its complete determina- 
tion, five constants, and (ii) that a velocity like a couple in statics 
requires but three. Four constants are required to determine the 
line of action of the force or of the axis of rotation, and one to 

R. D. 13 
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determine the magnitude of either. There will also be a conven- 
tion in either case to determine the positive direction of the line. 
Two constants and a convention are required to determine the 
positive direction of the axis of the couple or of the velocity and 
one the magnitude of either. The discovery of this analogy is due 
to Poinsot. 

236. In order to show the great utility of this analogy and 
how easily we may transform any known theorem in statics into 
the corresponding one in dynamics, we shall place in close juxta- 
position the more common theorems which are in continual use 
both in statics and dynamics. 

It is proved in statics that any given system of forces and 
couples can be reduced to three forces X, !K, Z, which act along 
any rectangular axes which may be convenient and which meet 
at any base point we please, together with three couples which 
we may call L, M, N and which act round these axes. A simpler 
representation is then found, for it is proved that these forces and 
couples can be reduced to a sinc^le force which we may call R and 
a couple Q which acts round the line of action of R. This line 
of action of i2 is called the central axis. There is but one central 
axis corresponding to a given system of forces. The term wrench 
has been applied to this representation of a given system of forces. 
Draw any straight line AB parallel to the central axis at a dis- 
tance c from it. Then we may move R from the central axis to 
act along AB at A, provided we introduce a new couple whose 
moment is Re. Com bining this with the couple G, we have for 

the new base point A a new couple 0' = jGP + B*c^, the force 
being the same as before. The couple G'is a minimum when c=0, 
i.e. when AB coincides with the central axis. By taking moments 
round AB we see that the moment of the forces round every 
straight line parallel to the central axis is the same and equal to 
the minimum couple. 

The same train of reasoning by which these results were ob- 
tained will lead to the folio wiue propositions. The instantaneous 
motion may be reduced to a linear velocity of any base point we 
please and an ang^ilar velocity round some axis through the 
base. These are then reduced to an angular velocity which we 
may call ft about an axis called the central axis, and a linear 
velocity along that axis which we may call F. The term screw 
has been applied to this representation of the motion. Draw any 
straight line AB parallel to the central axis. Then we may move 
12 from the central axis to act round AB, provided that we intro- 
duce a new linear velocity represented by lie. Combining this with 
the velocity V we have for the n ew bistse A (which is any point 

on AB) a new linear velocity F'=>/F"+c*li", the angular velocity 
being the same as before. The linear velocity F' is a minimum 
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when c = 0, i.e. when AB coincides with the central axia We see 
that the linear velocity of any point A resolved in the direction 
AB, i.e. parallel to the central axis, is always the same and equal 
to the minimum velocity of translation. 

It will be seen that most of these results have already been 
obtained in Arts. 219 to 228 for finite rotations. 

237. Another useful representation depends on the following 
proposition. Any system of forces can be replaced by some force 
F which acts along a straight line which we may choose at 

{)leasure, and some other force F' which acts along some other 
ine and does not in general cut the first force. These are called 
conjugate forces. The shortest distance between these is proved 
in statics to intersect the central axis at right angles. The 
directions and magnitudes of the forces F, F' are such that R 
would be their resultant if they were moved parallel to them- 
selves, so as to intersect the central axis. Also it is known that, 
if be the angle between the directions of the forces F, F' and 
a the shortest distance between them, FF'a sin = QR, If the 
arbitrary line of action of i^ is such that the moment of the forces 
about it is zero, both F and F' act along that line in opposite 
directions and the magnitude of each is infinite. 

By help of the analog}*^ we may obtain the corresponding 
propositions in the motion of a body. Any motion may be repre- 
sented by two angular velocities, one co about an axis which we 
may choose at pleasure and another ta' about some axis which 
does not in general cut the first axis. These are called conjugate 
axes. The shortest distance between these intersects the central 
axis at right angles. These angular velocities are such that ft 
would be their resultant if their axes were placed parallel to 
their actual positions, so as to intersect the central axis. If Q be 
the angle between the axes of o), ^' and a be the shortest distance 
between these axes, then ww'a sin 6 = Ffl. If the arbitrary axis of 
o) is such that the velocity of every point of the axis resolved along 
the axis is zero (Art. 137), the angular velocities ©, ©' have a 
common axis, opposite signs and the magnitude of each is infinite. 

238. The velocity of any Point. The motion of a body 
during the time dt may be represented, as explained in Art. 219, 
by a velocity of translation of a base point 0, and an angular 
velocity about some axis through 0. Let us choose any three 
rectangular axes Ox, Oy, Oz which may suit the particular pur- 
pose we have in view. These axes meet in and move with 0, 
keeping their directions fixed in space. Let u, v, w be the resolved 
parts along these axes of the linear velocity of 0, and ©jg, o)y, g),, 
the resolved parts of the angular velocity. These angular velo- 
cities are supposed positive when they tend the same way round 
the axes that positive couples tend in statics. Thus the positive 

13—2 
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299. Ic M nofuetiiiKS DeoesBrr v> change oar represeDtatioii 
//AgiTerj motu» from ooe lose point to aikc^lKf. Tliese formulje 
will «;fi*l>k riA to do so. Tims soppose we wish oar new baase 
p</int t// be ^ a point (/, the axes at (/ being panilel to those 
at ^A I>^ ((, ff, be the co-ordinates of (/ and let u\ t\ w\ 
m^^ 10J, 00s ^^ ^be linear and angalar oomponoits of motion for the 
}mm f/. We have now two representations of the same motion, 
V/th th'^ne must give the same result for the linear velocities of 
any pinui P. Hence 

t^ + »j^ - »^ » • + «,' («- f) - •#,'(-? - ?). 

w + i»gy — «^« tcr'4- a/ (y — 17) — flv'(* - fX 
rnfjst }i4; tnie f^/r all values of ^, y, ^. 

Thi;s<9 #^|fjations give «»/ = ^xj ^y = ^y» ^/ = ^z\ so that what- 
itvitt tiAMij is chosen the angular velocity is always the same in 
ilirif^^tion and magnitude. See Art. 221. We also see that u\rfy vf 
Mt% givi5fi bv formiilff; analogous to those in Art. 238, as indeed 
might havo ruM^n expected 
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The reader should compare these with the corresponding for- 
mulse in statics. If all the forces of any system be equivalent 
to three forces X, F, Z actinc; at a base point along three rect- 
angular axes together with three couples round those axes, then 
we know that the corresponding forces and couples for any other 
base point f , 17, ^ are 

Z'^Z, N' ^ N •\- Xti^ Yl 

240. To find the equivalent Screw. The motion being 
given by the linear velocities {u, v, w) of some base 0, and the 
a/ngular velocities (tox, <0y, (Og\ find the centrai axis, the linear 
velocity along it and the angular velocity round it, i,e. find the 
equivalent screw. 

Let P be any point on the central axis, then if P were chosen 
as base, the components of the angular velocity would be the 
same as at the base 0. If then 12 be the resultant of the angular 
velocities a>«, Q>y, a>2 (Art. 233) we see that 

(1) The direction-cosines of the central axis are 

C08a=jj-, C08^ = jJ!. co87 = jj. 

(2) The angular velocity about the central axis is A. 

(3) The velocity of every point resolved in a direction parallel 
to the central axis is the same and equal to that along the central 
axis. See Art. 222 or Art. 236. If then V be the linear velocity 
along the central axis we have 

F=! w cos a + v cos fi-^-w cos 7 ; 

(4) Let {x, y, z) be the co-ordinates of P, i.e. of any point 
on the centml axis. Then the linear velocity of P is along the 
axis of rotation. Hence 

u + tuyfi — o)^ _ ^ + *^'«^ "■ ®«^ _ t(; -h Q>gy — ^yfl 

(i>x ^y ^z 

These are therefore the equations to the central axia 

If we multiply the numerator and denominator of each of 
these fractions by ft)«, cwy, to^ respectively and add them together, 

we see that each fraction is = — , J r-^ = ^ . 

This ratio is called the pitch of the screw. 

241. The Invariant. It follows from the third result just 
proved that whatever base be chosen and whatever be the direction 
of the axes, the quantity / = uo>« + vtoy + wwg is invariable and equal 
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to Vil. This quantity may therefore be called the invariant oftite 
components. The resultant angular velocity O is also invariable 
and may be called the invariant of tfie rotation. 

If the motion be such that the first of these invariants is 
zero, it follows that either F=0, or ft = 0. This therefore is the 
condition thai the motion is equivalent to either a simple translation 
or a simple rotation. If we wish the motion to be equivalent to 
a simple rotation, we must also have a>«, a>y, (Og not all zero. 

The corresponding invariant in statics is LX+MY+NZ^ OR. 
When this vanishes, the forces are equivalent to either a single 
resultant or a single couple. 

Ex. 1. Find the inTariants I and Q of (1) two angular velooities w, c/; (2) two 
linear velooities v, v'\ (3) an angular velocity w and a linear velocity v. The 
reanltsare ^ (1) J=ciK/rsin^; ^(2) 1=0; ^(3) I=iavQo%e, 

^ 0"=w« + w'*+2w«'ooB^ 0=0 0=w 

where 6 is the angle between the axes of the constituents and r the shortest 
distance. [To prove these, we choose some convenient axes and express the values 
of the six components ii, v, ir, w,, (Oyi <*»«) iot the origin as base by Arts. 288, 239. 
The value of I then follows from the definition. We here take r for the axis of x 
and the axis of w for that of t. The result (2) is obvious, if we compound the 
velocities.] 

Ex. 2. The invariant I of any number of angular velocities, (Oi, ci^, <fec. and 
any linear velocities v^, v„ Ac, is the sum of the separate invariants of the con- 
stituents taken two and two, or written in an algebraic form 

J= Z<in7 cos + Zioia'r sin 0, 

where is the angle between the direction of any linear velocity v and the axis of 
any angular velocity w, while is the angle between the axes of any two angular 
velocities w, a/ and r the shortest distance. 

Taking any rectangular axes each of the six components of these motions is a 
linear function of ci^, Wf, <&o.; Vj, v,, &q. The invariant I is therefore a quadratic 
function of the form 

I^Ayifo^ + ii j^fa^iw, + <kc. + B'^(UiVi + By^iV^ + <fec. + CjiW^^ + Cij^jV, + <feo., 

where the coefficients are independent of the magnitudes of Wi, Wg, <fec., v^, v,, &c. 
Putting all the constituents equal to zero except each in turn we see that Ay^=Ot 
^. sO; C||=0, <&o.=0. Then putting all the constituents equal to zero except 
two in turn and comparing the results with those given in Ex. 1, we see that the 
other coefficients have the values given above. 

Ex. 8. The invariant I of two screws (w, v), (ta', v') is 

1= uv + w'r' + (iov' + w'v) cos B + ioia'r sin 0. 

To prove this we add together the six invariants of the four constituents w, w't 
V, v' taken two and two together. 

242. When the motion is equivalent to a simple rotation, it 
may be required to find the axis of rotation. But this is obviously 
only the central axis under another name, and has been found 
abova 
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243. A screw motion may thus be given in two ways. We 
may have given the six components of motion, which we have 
called (u, v, w, cox, tOy, (Og), which also depend on the point chosen 
as base. Or it may be given by the equations to the central axis 
the velocity V along it, and the angular velocity ft round it. 

In this last case a convention is necessary to prevent confusion 
as to the directions implied by the velocities F and il. One 
direction of the axis is called the positive direction, and the 
opposite the negative direction. Then V is taken positive when 
it implies a velocity in the positive direction. So also ft is positive 
when the rotation appears to be in the direction of the hands 
of a watch, when viewed by a person placed with his back along 
the axis, so that the positive direction is from his feet to his head. 
This of course is only the ordinary definition of a positive couple 
as given in statics. See Art. 231. 

The method of determining the positive direction of the axis 
is easy to understand, though it takes long to explain. Describe 
a sphere of unit radius with its centre at the origin, and let 
the positive directions of the axes cut this sphere in x, y, z. Let 
a parallel to the central axis drawn through the origin cut the 
sphere in L and L\ Let the direction-cosines of the axis be 
given say, I, m, n. Then (Imn) are the cosines of certain arcs 
arawn on the sphere which begin at xyz, and terminate say at Z, 
while (— i, — m, — n) are the cosines of supplementary arcs which 
begin at the same points xyz, and terminate at L\ Then OL is 
the positive direction of the axis and OL' the negative direction. 

244. The position of the central aais being given, together with 
the linear velocity along it and the angular velocity round it, it 
is required to find the components of the motion when the origin is 
taken as the base. 

This is of course the converse proposition to that just discussed. 

Let the equation to the central axis be — j^ = ~ — - = , 

L m n 

where {Imn) are the actual direction cosines of the axis. Let V be 

the linear and ft the angular velocity. 

If ifgh) were taken as the base, the components of the linear 
velocities would be IV, mV, nF,and the components of the angular 
velocities would be /ft, mft, nft. Hence by Art. 238, writing — /*, 
— g, —h for X, y, z, the components of the motion when the origm 
is the base point are 

u= ZF — ft (mh — ng), ta^^ ISl, 
V = mV— ft (nf — Ih), o)^ = mft, 
t(;=nF— ft(Zgr -^ntf), a)g = nil. 
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245. Compoiition and Resolution of Screws. Oiven two 
screw motions to compormd tiiem into a single screw and conversely 
given any screw motion to resolve it into two screws. 

Two screws being given, let us choose some convenient base 
and axes. By Ai-t. 244 we may find the six components of motion 
of each screw for this base. Adding these two and two, we have 
the six components of the resultant screw. Then by Art. 240 the 
central axis together with the linear and angular velocities of the 
screw may be found. 

Conversely, we may resolve any given screw motion into two 
screws in an infinite number of ways. Since a screw motion is 
represented by six components at any base we have in the two 
screws twelve quantities at our disposal. Six of these are required 
to make the two screws equivalent to the given screw. We may 
therefore in general satisfy six other conditions at pleasure. 

Thus we may choose the axis of one screw to be any given 
straight line we please with any linear velocity along it and any 
angular velocity round it. The other screw may then be found 
by reversing this assumed screw and joining it thus changed to 
the given motion. The screw equivalent to this compound motion 
is the second screw, and it may be found in the manner just 
explained. 

Or again, we may represent the motion by two screws whose 
pitches are both chosen to be zero, the axis of one being arbitrary. 
These are the conjugate axes spoken of in Art. 237. 

The following method of compounding two icrewi U very convenient when the 
ihortest distance between the azei is known in position and magnitude. 

Let (w, v), {u>\ v') represent the angular and linear velocities of the two given 
Borews, (Q, V) those of the resultant screw. Then by equating the invariants 

QV=uv + w*tf + (bn/ + ii/v) cos B + waW sin ^, 

0^= w« + w'«+ 2«<y cos e, 

where is the inclination of the axes and r the shortest distance. 

We shall next show that the axis of the resultant screw intersects at right angles 

the shortest distance A A' between the axes 
of the given screws. Since the central 
axis is parallel to the resultant of b;, c/ 
transferred to any base, that axis must be 
perpendicular to AA\ Also since A A' 
intersects at right angles the axes of both 
the given screws, the velocity of every 
point of A A' resolved along itself is zero. 

Hence, since AA' is perpendicular to the central axis of the resultant screw, 

it must also intersect that axis. 

Lastly we shaU show that the distance ( of the central axis of the two screws 
from the middle point C of the shortest distance is given by 

0»f=Jr(M»-«^) + (wi;'-«'»)sin^, 
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where ( if meeuured positively towards ta. Let C17 be a perpendionlar to the plane 
oontaining A A* and the required central axis Oz. Equating the resolved part along 
C17 of the velocitj of C due to the two Borews to that due to the resultant 
screw we have - Of =» sin 7-1/ sin 7' - Jrw cos 7+ Jr«' CO87', 

where 7, y are the angles the axes AF, A'F' of the given screws make with the 
central axis Oi. By resolution we have 

Q sin 7 = (>>' sin 0, Q00S7 =» +w'cos0, 

Qsin7'=(i> sin^, Qco87'=w' + (tf oos^. 
The result follows by substituting for 7, 7'. 

246. BzampiM. Ex. 1. The locus of points in a body moving about a fixed i 
point which at any instant have the same resultant velocity is a circular cylinder. 

Ex. 2. If radii vectores be drawn from a fixed point to represent in direction 
and magnitude the velocities of all points of a rigid body in motion, prove that the "^ 
extremities of these radii vectores at any one instant lie in a plane. [Coll. Exam.] 

This plane is evidently perpendicular to the central axis, and its distance from O 
measures the velocity along the axis. Art. 228, Ex. 1. 

Ex. 8. The locus of the tangents to the trajectories of different points of the 
same straight line in the instantaneous motion of a body is a hyperbolic paraboloid. \ 

Let AB be the given straight line, CD its conjugate. The points on AB are 
turning round CD^ and therefore all the tangents pass through two straight lines, 
viz. AB and its consecutive position A'B\ and are also parallel to a plane which is 
perpendicular to CD, 

Ex. 4. Let the restraints on a body be such that it admits of two motions 
A and B, each of which may be represented by a screw motion, and let m, m* be the 
pitches of these screws. Then the body must admit of a screw motion compounded 
of any indefinitely small rotations iodty ta'dJt about the axes of these screws accom- 
panied of course by the translations muydt, m'fa'dt. Prove that (1) the locus of the 
axes of all these screws is the surface z (x^+y*):=2axy, (2) If the body be screwed 
along any generator of this surface the pitch is c + a cos 20, where c is a constant 
which is the same for all generators and $ is the angle the generator makes with the 
axis of X. (3) The size and position of the surface being chosen so that the two 
given screws A and B lie on the surface with their appropriate pitch, show that only 
one surface can be drawn to contain two given screws. (4) If any three screws of 
the surface be taken and a body be displaced by being screwed along each of these 
through a small angle proportional to the sine of the angle between the other two, 
the body after the last displacement will occupy the same position that it did 
before the first. 

This surface has been called the cylindroid by Sir B. Ball, to whom these four 
theorems are due. 

Ex. 5. An instantaneous motion is given by the linear velocities (u, v, w) 
along, and the angular velocities (Wj,, (Oy, wj round the co-ordinate axes. It is 
required to represent this by two conjugate angular velocities, one being about the 

arbitrary straight line -^ = ?^-— ^ = - . 



If Q be the angular velocity about the given axis, then 



— s — -s -•= Ztt ■{■mv + nw- 



where (U m, n) are the actual direction-cosines. 



2, m, n 
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The eqoAtions to the conjugate axis are 



X, y, z 



= (/- x) u + ig -y) V -{-(h- t)w. 



= {tf + iiiv + ntr, I X, y, z 

I /, y, 'J 

These general equations will be simplified if the cironmstanoes of any problem 
permit the oo-ordinate axes to be so chosen that some of the constants maybe zero. 
Thns, if the central axis of the instantaneous motion is taken as the axis of z and 
the shortest distance between that axis and the given straight line as the axis of x^ 
we have u=0, t;=0, ciy^^O, cii^=0; y=0, &=0, and 2=0. 

The first of these equations may be obtained as indicated in Art. 245. Beverse 
O and join it to the given motion, then the invariant of this compound motion 
vanishes. If the angular velocity be thus supposed known, the conjugate axis 
is the central axis of the compound motion and may be found as in Art. 245. But 
if the conjugate axis be required independently of 0, we may use the second and 
third equations. 

The second equation follows from the fact that the direction of motion of any 
point on the conjugate is perpendicular to the given axis. 

• 

The third follows from the fact that the direction of motion is also perpendicular 
to the straight line joining the point to (/, g, h). 

There is an apparent exception to these results when the given motion and the 
given axis are such that 0, as found from the first equation, is infinite. This is a 
limiting case rather than an exception. It is easy to see that both the second and 
third equations are, in this case, satisfied by substituting x=/+2<, y=y+mt, 
jE=A+nt; i.e. the conjugate axis coincides with the given axis. If Q'be the angular 
velocity about the conjugate axis, and O' are together equivalent to the resultant 
angular velocity of the given motion ; it follows that 0' is also infinite. In this 
limiting case, therefore, the motion is represented by two infinite opposite angular 
velocities about two coincident lines. 

Another limiting case is when the given axis is parallel to the central axis 
of the given motion and the invariant of the motion is not zero. In this case 
2, fit, n are proportional io u^^toytta^, and the second equation represents a plane 
at infinity. The conjugate axis is therefore at infinity and the angular velocity 
about it is zero. 

There is a third limiting case when the invariant of the given motion is zero. 
If the given motion is a simple rotation about some axis, say O2, and the given 
axis is not parallel to Oz and does not intersect it, fi=0 and the conjugate axis 
coincides with Oz, If the given axis is parallel to Oz or intersects it, may have 
any value and the conjugate axis is the resultant axis of the given rotation and the 
reversed O. 

If the given motion is a simple translation parallel to some axis Oz and the 
given axis is not perpendicular to Oz, 0=0 and the conjugate is at infinity. If the 
given axis is perpendicular to Ox, O may have any value, and the conjugate axis is 
found as before ; see Art. 234. 

In discussing these limiting cases analytically, it wiU be convenient to choose 
the simplified form of axes described above. 

Ex. 6. If one conjugate of an instantaneous motion is at right angles to the 
central axis the other meets it, and conversely. If one conjugate is parallel to the 
central axis the other is at an infinite distance, and conversely. 
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Ex. 7. A body is moved from any position in spaoe to any other, and every 
point of the body in the first position is joined to the same point in the second 
position. If all the straight lines thns fonnd be taken which pass through a given 
point, they wUl form a cone of the second order. Also if the middle points of all 
these lines be taken, they will together form a body capable of an infinitesimal 
motion, each point of it along the line on which the same is situated. Cayley's 
JUport to the Britith Auoc,, 1862. 

247. Oharacteriatio and fbeva. If the instantaneous motion of a body be 
represented by two conjugate rotations about two axes at right anglet, a plane can 
be drawn through either axis perpendicular to the other. The axis in the plane 
has been called the eharacterUtie of that plane, and the axis perpendicular to the 
plane is said to cut the plane in its focui. These names were given by M. Chasles 
in the Compter Rendus for 1848. Some of the following examples were also given 
by him, though without demonstrations. 

Ex. 1. Show that every plane has a characteristic and a focus. 

Let the central axis cut the plane in 0. Resolve the linear and angular velocities 
in two directions Ox, O2, the first in the plane and the second perpendicular to it. 
The translations along Ox, Oz may be removed if we move the axes of rotation 
Ox, Oz parallel to themselves, by Art. 234. Thus the motion is represented by 
a rotation about an axis in the plane and a rotation about an axis perpendicular 
to it. It also follows that the characteristic of a plane is parallel to the projection 
of the central axis. 

Ex. 2. If a plane be fixed in the body and move with the body, it intersects 
its consecutive position in its characteristic. The velocity of any point P in the 
plane when resolved perpendicular to the plane is proportional to its distance from 
the characteristic, and when resolved in the plane is proportional to its distance 
from the focus and is perpendicular to that distance. 

Ex. 8. If two conjugate axes cut a plane in F and O, then FO passes through 
the focus. If two conjugate axes be projected on a plane, they meet in the 
characteristic of that plane. 

Ex. 4. If two axes CM, CN meet in a point C, their conjugates lie in a plane 
whose focus is C and intersect in the focus of the plane CMN, 

This follows from the fact that if a straight line cut an axis the direction of 
motion of every point on it is perpendicular to the straight line only when it also 
cuts the conjugate. 

Ex. 5. Any two axes being given and their conjugates, the four straight lines 
lie on the same hyperboloid. 

Ex. 6. If the instantaneous motion of a body be given by the linear and 
angular velocities (u, v, w), (&»], w,, ut^, prove that the characteristic of the plane 

is its intersection with A {u-^ of^ ~ of^) + B {v + u)^ - u}iz) + C {w -{-(Oiy - ca^)-0, 
^i its toim^m^y he found from '*±^/-^ = ''±^l!^^^^ = '^±^^-'^. 

A Ji i/ 

For the characteristic is the locus of the points whose directions of motion are 
perpendicular to the normal to the plane, and the focus is the point whose direction 
of motion is perpendicular to the plane. 

What do these equations become when the central axis is the axis of «? 
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Ex. 7. The loeoi of the ehArmeteristicf of i^tties which pea throa^ a gjren 
•tnught line ie e hjperholoid of one iheet ; the ihoitest dfrtemy b et w e eu the giiren 
•timii^t line end the eentiml ezis being the dizeetion of one pnndpel diameter, 
end the other two being the internal and external biaeeton of the an^ between 
the given straight line and the eentral axis. Prore also that the l^cnt of the foci 
of the planee ia the conjngate of the given straight line. 

Ex. 8. Let anj sorfaee A be fixed in a body and more with it, the nonnal 
I^anee to the trajeetoriea of all its points envelope a second sorfaee B. Prove that 
if the sorfaee B be fixed in the body and move with it, the normal planes to the 
trajectories of its points will envelope the sorfaee A : so that the sorfaees A and B 
have conjogate properties, each sorCsee being the locos of the Cod of the tangent 
planes to the other. Prove that if one lorfaoe is a qaadric the other is also a 
qoadric 



Moving Axes and Eulers Equations. 

248. It has been shown in Art. 230 that when a body is 
moving about a fixed point the displacement in the time dt may 
be constructed by turning the body round three straight lines OA^ 
OB, OC through certain angles tn^dt, m^, m^ In the same way 
we may construct the displacement during the next interval dt by 
rotating the body round three other straight lines 0A\ OR, OC 
through certain other angles eoi'dt, i^dt, €^'dt. If these two 
systems of axes are infinitely close and the motion of the body is 
continuous, the angular velocities (»,', &c., will differ from »i, &C., 
by infinitely small quantities. The axes of reference are then 
called moving axes. It should be noticed that to^ measures the 
angle of rotation round Oz, not relatively to the moving plane 
which contains OA and OC, but with reference to some plane fixed 
in space passing through the instantaneous position of OC. 

249. Let Ox, Oy, Oz be the rectangular axes fixed in space 
and let a>«, Wy, Wg be the components of the angular velocity of a 
body at the time t Let OA, OB, OC be three rectangular axes 
moving about the fixed point and let o^cos, a>, be the com- 
ponent angular velocities of the same body at the same time. 
If these two systems of axes coincide in position at the time t, 
«iOi=^a>g, c^3=c^y, c^s = c^2f but at the time t+dt the two systems 
will have separated and we can no longer assert that (u, + cUd^ and 
cog + da^g are necessarily equal. 

We shall now show that if the moving axes are fixed in the body, 
then dwg = dwg as far as the first order of small quantities. Let 
OR, OR be the resultant axes of rotation of the body at the times 
t and t^-dt, i.e. let a rotation Q^dt about OR brin^ the body into 
the position in which OC coincides with Oz at the time t\ and 
let a further rotation D!dt about OR' bring the body into some 
adjacent position at the time t^-dt while in the same interval dt. 
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OC moves into the position 0C\ Then according to the definition 
of a differential coemcient 

dtt), ,. ., fl' cos RC - n cos i20 
_^Umit j^ , 

_ = lunxt ^ . 

The angles RC and Rz are equal by hypothesis. Since OC is 
fixed in the body, it makes a constant angle with OR' as the body 
turns round OR, the angles RC and Rz are therefore also equal. 
Hence these differential coefficients are also equal. 

250. The preceding proposition is a particular case of a 
fundamental theorem in the theory of moving axes. This general- 
ized theorem applies not merely to angular velocities but to any 
vector or directed quantity which obeys the parallelogram-law. 

By Art. 215 the moving system of axes is turning round some 
instantaneous axis with an angular velocity which we may call d. 
Let ^1, ^2* ^1 be the components of 
about the axes OA, OB, OC, Then in ^ 
the figure di represents the rate at y^ 
which any point m the circular arc BC / 
is moving along that arc, 0^ is the rate / 
at which any point of CA is moving f\ 
along CA and so on. / y''0 j^ 

Let Fi, Fa, F, and F«, Vy^V^ be ^L:;;^ ^ ^y^ 

the components of any vector with re- 9*—'^ 

gard to the moving axes OA, OB, OC, 

and the fixed axes Ox, Oy, Oz respectively. Let a, /8, 7 be the 

direction angles of Oz referred to OA, OB, OC ; then 

Vg = Vi cos a + Fa cos ^ + F, cos 7, 

.-. F,=FiCOsa + ^aCos/8+^iCos7— Fisinad— F,sin/8)d— F,8in77. 

Let the axis Oz coincide with OC at the time t, then a = ^, 
fi = ^, 7 = 0. Hence 

Now d is the angular rate at which the axis OA is separating 
from a fixed line Oz momentarily coincident with OC, hence d=0^. 

Similarly /8 = — ^i. Writing the theorem at full length we have 

dt dt ^'^' ^ ^'^" 
Similarly "^-^ = ^J^^ - FA + F^, 

dt ' dt ^'^' ^ ^^^- 
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Let the vector V be the resultant angular velocity H of a body 
about an instantaneous axis (Art. 233) then Fi = ck>i, Fa = €09, 
F, = 6), while F« = »«, Vy = a>y, F, = w,. We have therefore 

If the moving axes are fixed in the body they have the same 
instantaneous axis as the body and d=^ii\ hence also d| = €Oi, 

6^ = cDg. It follows at once that -^ = —^ . 

251. As another example let x, y, z be the coordinates of some 
point Qt (say the centre of gravity of a moving body) referred to 
the moving axes OA, OB, 00, Let u, v, w be the components of 
the velocity of parallel to the same axes and X, F, Z the com- 
ponents of the accelerationa Then since both the resultant 
velocity and the resultant acceleration are vectors or directed 
quantities 

dx /I /» tr du /% >« 

u = -j^ - yds + zB^, Z = -^-t;^, + w^„ 

These results will be useful afterwards. 

The demonstration here given of the fundamental theorem on moving axes is 
fonnded on the method used by Prof. Slesser in the Quarterly Journal, 1S58, to 
prove »,=&»«. Another very simple proof is given in the chapter on moving axes 
at the beginning of vol. n. of this treatise. 

252. Euler^i dsrnamlcal equationi. To determine the 
general equations of motion of a body moving about a fixed point 0. 

Let Xf y, z be the coordinates of any particle m referred to 
axes Ox, Oy, Oz fixed in space. 

Taking moments about the axis of z we have by D*Alembert's 
principle 

2m (ay — y'x) = IJ. 

Let c»jB> c^y> ^t he the angular velocities of the body about the 
axes, then 

& = Wygr — <k),y , y = to^ — «^, i = ©ay — WyO? ; 

.*. ip = Zi6y — y^z + <k)y (ca^y — ©yO?) — ca, (o)^ — »^), 

y = xwz — z&x + ^t (f»^yZ — <Ogy) — (»« (©ay — o>y^). 

These we shall presently substitute in the equation of moments. 

Let Oh, {02, »t he the angular velocities of the body about three 
rectangular axes OA, OB, OC fixed in the body. Let these 
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coincide with the axes fixed in space at the time t ; then a>i = c^g, 
©2 = o>y, tt)f = <»z> ®i = fl>«> «a = o>y> o>8 = o>«> by Art. 249. 

The advantage of using axes fixed in the body is that the 
moments and products of inertia are then constants. If we choose 
as these axes of coordinates the principal axes at the fixed point, 
we have the additional simplification that all the products of 
inertia are zero. In substituting for x, y in the equation of 
moments we may therefore omit all the terms of x which do not 
contain y and all the terms of y which do not contain x. We 

thus have 2m (a^ + y") q>, 4- 2m (a;* — y") ci>i©a = N. 

1{ Ay By C7 be the principal moments of inertia at the fixed 
point 0, this becomes 

Similarly ^^^- (5 -C)o>26>, = i, 5^'-(C7-il)o>^, = if. 

These are called Euler s dynamical equations. 

253. We know by D'Alembert's principle that the moment 
of the eflfective forces about any straight line is equal to that of 
the impressed forces. The equations of Euler therefore indicate 
that the moments of the effective forces about the principal axes 
at the fioced point are expressed by the left-hand sides of the above 
equations, n there is no point of the body which is fixed in 
space, the motion of the body about its centre of gravity is the 
same as if that point were fixed. In this case, i{ A, B, C he the 
principal moments at the centre of gravity, the left-hand sides of 
Euler s equations give the moments of the effective forces about 
the principal axes at the centre of gravity. If we want the 
moment about any other straight line passing through the fixed 
point, we may find it by simply resolving these moments by the 
rules of statics. 

Ex. 1. If 2T=A(a^-¥B(a^-\-Cia^ and O be the moment of the impressed forces 

about the instantaneous axis, the resultant angular velocity, then -r- = GO. 

at 

Ex. 2. A body (say the earth) turning about a fixed point is acted on by forces 
(such as the attractions of the sun or moon) which tend to produce rotation about 
an axis at right angles to the instantaneous axis, show that the angular velocity 
cannot be uniform unless two of the principal moments of inertia at the fixed point 
are equal. The axis about which the forces tend to produce rotation is that axis 
about which it would begin to turn if the body were placed at rest. 

254. To determine the pressure on the fixed point. 

Let X, y, z be the co-ordinates of the centre of gravity referred 
to rectangular axes fixed in space meeting at the fixed point, and 



^»i 
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let P, Q, R be the resolved parts of the pressures on the body in 
these directions. Let fi be the mass of the body. Then we have 

fix = P + 2mX 

and two similar equations. Substituting for x its value in terms 
Wx, o>y, fOg we have 

ft {z(by — yoDg -f a>y (a>gy — (o^x) — «, (©^ — (Og^)} = P + 2mX 

and two similar equations. 

If we now take the axes fixed in space to coincide with the 
principal axes at the fixed point at the moment under considera- 
tion we may substitute for d>y and d^g from Euler's equations. Hence 

with similar expressions for Q and iZ. 

255. Ex. If Q be the oentre of gravity of the body, show that the terms on 
the left-hand sides of the equations which give the pressures on the fixed point are 
the components of two forces, one 0* . QH parallel to QH which is a perpendicular 
on the instantaneous axis 01^ being the resultant angular velocity, and the other 
O^. QK perpendicular to the plane OQK^ where QK is a perpendicular on a line OJ 

C-A A'B 



whose direction-cosines are proportional to — j- ci»,io^, 



WjWj, 



and 0'^ is the sum of the squares of these quantities. 

256. Euler^i geometrical equatloni. To determine the 
geometrical equations connecting the motion of the body in space 
with the angular velocities of the body about the three moving axes^ 

OA, OB, oa 

Let the fixed point be taken as the centre of a sphere of 

radius unity ; let X, F, Z 
and A,B,Che the points 
in which the sphere is 
cut by the fixed and 
moving axes respec- 
tively. Let ZC,B A pro- 
duced if necessary, meet 
in E, Let the angle 
XZC = ^,ZC = e, EGA 
= <f>. It is required to 
determine the geometri- 
cal relations between d, 
<f>, y^, and ei>i, coa, od^. 

Draw CN perpendi- 
cular to OZ. Then since 
y^ is the angle the plane 
COZ makes with a plane 
XOZ fixed in space, the 
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velocity of C perpendicular to the plane ZOC is CN — , which 
is the same as sin -^ , the radius OC of the sphere being unity. 
Also the velocity of G along ZC is -j . Thus the motion of C is 
represented by -j- and siad-^ respectively along and perpendi- 
cular to ZC. But the motion of C is also expressed by the angular 
velocities Wi and o), respectively along BC and CA. These two 
representations of the same motion must therefore be equivalent. 
Hence resolving along and perpendicular to ZC we have 

d0 

-J- = ©1 sm ^ + o)] cos 9 

sintf -i~= — ©i cos <^ 4- ©2 sin <^ 

Similarly by resolving along CB and CA we have 

dd . , dylr . ^ \ 

Oh = 37 sm 6 — -j^ sm ^ cos <^ I 
cU cU 

©2 = -17 cos 9 + -Tj- sm u sm 9 

These two sets of equations are equivalent to each other and 
one may be deduced from the other by an algebraic transformation. 

In the same way by drawing a perpendicular from E on OZ we 
may show that the velocity of E perpendicular to ZE is -~ sin ZE, 

and this is the same as -— cos 0. Also the velocity of A relative 

^^ d6 

to E along EA is in the same way ^ sin 04, and this is the 

same as -^ . Hence the whole velocity of il in space along AB 
is represented by —^ cos ^ + ;^ • But this motion is also ex- 
pressed by tt)s. As before these two representations of the same 
motion must be equivalent. Hence we have 

dyfr ^ dd> 

If in a similar manner we had expressed the motion of any 
other point of the body as B, both in terms of o>i, o),, o), and 
^> i>, ^1 ^e should have obtained other equations. But as we 
cannot have more than three independent relations, we should 
only arrive at equations which are algebraic transformations of 
those already obtained. 

257. It is sometimes necessary to express the angular velocities of the body 
about the fixed axes OX, OY, OZ in terms of $, 0, ^. This may be efPeoted in the 

R. D. 14 
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following manner. Let cu^, cuyi (a, be the angular velocities about the fixed axes, 
fi the resoltant angular velocity. If we impress on space and also on the body in 
addition to its existing motion, an angular velocity equal to - about the resultant 
axis of rotation, the axes OA^ OB^ OC will become fixed, and the axes OX, OY, OZ 
will move with angular velocities - cu^^i -^t "^f Hence, in the formulse of the 
text, if we change 4> into - ^, ^ into -^, ^ into -0, Wi, (u,, (*, will become - w^j, 
'- ta^, — bfg, and we have 

d$ dd> do dd> . . d4i> d^I/ 

(•;,= --vrsin^ + ^sindcos^, <iv=^oosf + -/ sm^smf, ^»- ^t ^^ ^ "^ di ' 

258. Ex. 1. If p, 9, r be the direction cosines of OZ with regard to the axes 
OAf OB, OC, show that two of Euler's geometrical equations may be put into the 
synunetrical form 

dp rx dq ^ dr ^ 

^-g«3 + r«2=0, ^-rwi+ii«g=0, ^-1>«2+ ««i=<>- 

The last of these may be obtained by differentiating the last of the expressions 
p= -sin^cos^, g=sin^sin0, r=cos^, and substituting for ddldt from Art. 256. 
The others may be inferred by the rule of symmetry. 

Ex. 2. Prove that the direction cosines of either set of Euler*s axes with regard 
to the other are given by the formulie 

cosX^= -sin ^sin0+cos^cos0cosd' 
cos YA = cos ^ sin + sin ^ cos cos 
cos ZA = - sin ^ cos <p 

cos XB= - sin ^cos <p - cos ^ sin cos $'' 
cos YB= cos ^ cos - sin ^ sin cos ^ 
cos ZB= sin ^ sin 

cos XC = sin ^ cos ^^ 
cos YC = sin ^ sin ^ 
cos ZC = cos $ 

To prove the first three, produce XY to cat AB in M, then the angle XMA^O, 
MY =4^, AfX=90+f, ilf/l = 9O-0. To deduce the second set from the fiirst, write 
0+ ^T for 0. These results are given here for reference as they are useful in the 
higher problems of dynamics. 

259. It is clear that instead of referring the motion of the body to the 
principal axes at the fixed point, as Euler has done, we may use any axes fixed in 
the body. But these are in general so complicated as to be nearly useless. When, 
however, a body is making small oscillations about a fixed point, so that some 
three rectangular axes fixed in the body never deviate far from three axes fixed in 
space, it is often convenient to refer the motion to these even though they are not 
principal axes. In this case cji, ut^t cu, are all small quantities, and we may 
neglect their products and squares. The general equation of Art. 252 reduces in 
this case to Cw^ - Dw^- Eu-^^N, where the coefiScients have the usual meanings 
given to them in Chap. i. We have thus three linear equations which may be 
written thus : 

ilwi-Fwa-JS:ws=L, -F«i+l?w,-Dw,=itf, 'Eiai-DC^+Cw^^N. 

260. The eontrlfosml flbroM. It appears from Euler's Equations that the 
whole changes of ctfj, ctf^, w, are not due merely to the direct action of the forces. 
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bat are in part due to the oentrifngal forces of the particles tending to cany them 
away from the axis about which they are revolving. For consider the equation 



^-^ ^-^ 



dt 



C 



N 



Of the increase d<a^ in the time dt, the part -p^ dt is due to the direct action of 



A'B 



(Piio^t is due to the oentrifngal 



the forces whose moment is N, and the part 
forces. This may be proved as follows. 

If a body be rotating about an axis 01 with an angiUar velocity u, then the 
moment of the centrifugal forces of the whole body about the axis Oz is {A- B) w^cuj. 

Let P be the position of any particle m, and let x,y,z\)e its co-ordinates. Then 
x=OR, y=RQ, z = QP, Let P^T be a perpendicular on 01, let OS=u, and PS=r. 
Then the centrifugal force of the particle m is uhrm tending from 01, 

The force ccrhrm is evidently equivalent to the four forces b^xm, <iA/m^ u^zm, and 

- ctf'ufn acting at P parallel to x, y, z, and u respectively. The moment of t^xm 
round Oz is - u^xym, while that of ulHfm is the same with an opposite sign. The 
moment of u^zm round Oz is zero. These three therefore produce no effect 

The force - u^m parallel to 01 is 
equivalent to the three, -ufoium, 

- m^urn, - wa^um, acting at P parallel 
to the axes, and their moment round 
Oz is evidently <aum {la^y - (u^x). Now 
the direction cosines of 01 being cpj/o;, 
(^s/ftf) c^s/c^t we get by projecting the 
broken line x, y, z on 01, 

bl, W. (1^ 

Ci» Ci» Ci» 

therefore substituting for u, the 
moment of centrifugal forces about 
Oz is 

= (wjy - Wjx) (wjX -I- io^f^ «3«) w, 

= (wi'xy + (tfjCUj^^ + fOita^z - Ui<a^ - u>j^xy - u^uf^z) m. 

Writing Z before each term, and supposing the axes of x, y« ^ to be principal 
axes, then the moment of the centrifugal forces about the principal axis Oz 

= (Oita^Im (y* - x") = (a^of^ {A - B). 

Let the moments of the centrifugal forces about the principal axes of the body 
be represented by L\ W, N', so that 

L'=(B-C)w,w,, M'=(C-A)wsiai, N'={A'B) UiUt^, 
and let O be their resultant couple. The couple O is usually called the centrifugal 
couple. 

Since L'ctfi + J/'w, + /^'ws=0, it follows that the axis of the centrifugal couple is 
at right angles to the instantaneous axis. 

Describe the momental ellipsoid at the fixed point and let the instantaneous 
axis cut its surface in J. Let OH be a perpendicular from on the tangent plane 
at J. The direction cosines of OH are proportional to Ac^, B(a^, Cta^. Since 
AiOiL' + Bia^' + Cii>^' =0, it follows that the axis of the centrifugal couple is at 
right angles to the perpendicular OH. The plane of the centrifugal couple is 
therefore the plane lOH, 

14—2 
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If /i1^ be the moment of inertia of the body about the instantaneous axis of 
rotation, we have ib*=e^/OP, and T=:fikh^ is the Vis Viva. We may then easily 
show that the magnitude O of the centrifugal couple is = T tan 0, where is the 
angle lOH. 

This oouple will generate an angular velocity of known magnitude about the 
diametral line of its plane. By compounding this with the existing angular 
velocity, the change in the position of the instantaneous axis may be found. 

Expressions for Angular Momentum. 

261. We may now investigate convenient formulae for the 
angular momentum of a body about any axis. The importance 
of these has been already pointed out in Art. 75. In fact, the 
general equations of a motion of a ri^d body as given in Art. 78, 
cannot be completely expressed until these formulae have been 
found. There are two general methods of proceeding. 

First, we may refer the motion to three axes Ox, Oy, Oz fixed 
in »pace. To effect this we must discover some sufficiently simple 
expression for the angular momentum about a fixed straight line 
in terms of the co-ordinates of the body (Art. 73). We then use 
the general principle proved in Art. 78, 

d /Angular momentum about \ _ /moment of im-\ 

dt\ a fixed straight line / V pressed forces / ' 

Secondly, we may refer the motion to some convenient system 
of rectangular moving axes. Let Ai, ^, A, be the angular momenta 
about three rectangular axes OA, OB, OC, Let L, M, N be the 
moments of the impressed forces about these axes. Since momenta 
can be compounded and resolved by the parallelogram-law we have 
by Art. 250 

262. Angular Momentum about the aada of i. The 

instantaneous motion of a body about a fixed point is given by the 
angular velocities tox, o>y» o>g about three axes which meet at the 
point, find the angular mxmietUum about the cms of z. 

Let X, y, z be the co-ordinates of any particle m of the body, 
and u, v\ w the resolved velocities of that particle parallel to the 
axea Then by Art. 77 the moment of the momentum about the 

axis of 2? is A, = 2m (xd' — yu*\ 

Substituting w'=<k)j^— ©^y, v^ttD^—tOg^ from Art. 238, we have 

Aj = Sth {a^ 4- y*) «, — (^mxz) Wg — (Zmyz) <Oy . 
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Similarly the angular momenta about the axes of x and y are 

A, = 2m (y" 4- z^) ©« — (^mxy) a>y — (%mxz) ft),, 
Aa = 2m (z' + a?*) a)y — (2my^) ©^ — (Smya?) a)«. 

Here the coefficients of cd^, coy, ci>« are the moments and products 
of inertia about the axes which meet at the fixed point. 

263. If there be no fixed point in the body we must use all 
the six components of motion. The form of the result depends 
on the point which is chosen as the base. The form is much 
simplifi^ by choosing the centre of gravity as the base point, 
and for the reasons given in Arts. 74, 75 this is generally the 
most convenient point. 

Let Oz be the axis about which the angular momentum is 
required, and let Ox, Oy be two other axes, thus forming a set 
of rectangular axes. Let x,y,zhe the co-ordinates of the centre 
of gravity. Let the instantaneous motion of the body be con- 
structed (as in Art. 238) by the linear velocities u, v, to of the 
centre of gravity parallel to the axes of reference and the angular 
velocities a)^., eoy, a>g round three parallel axes meeting at the 
centre of gravity. 

By Art. 75 the angular momentum about Oz is equal to that 
about a parallel axis through the centre of gravity regarded as 
a fixed point together with the angular momentum of the whole 
mass collected at the centre of gravity. The former of these 
has been found in the last Article and the latter is obviously 
M (xv — yu). The required angular momentum is therefore 

M (xv — yu) + 2m (a;* + y') ©, — (S,mxz) tox — (2myz) «y . 

Here M is the whole mass of the body, and the coefficients of 
a)x, o>y, (Og are the moments and products of inertia about axes 
which meet at the centre of gravity. 

264. Moving azei. When the axes of reference are movine 
in space, the motion of the body during any time dt is constructed 
by using the components of motion as if the axes were fixed 
for the moment in epa^ce. See Art. 248. In the expressions just 
given for the angular momentum the axes, regarded as fixed in 
space, may be any whatever. Let them be cnosen so that any 
set of moving axes coincides with them at the time t Then these 
formulae will express the angular momenta about the moving 
axes at that particular moment, whether they continue to occupy 
the same positions in space or not. The formuUB are therefore 
quite general and give the instantaneous angular momenta whether 
the axes are fixed or not. 

If the axes chosen are fixed in space the coefficients of ei>«, (Uy, 
cog in the expression for A, are generally variable and their changes 
may be governed by complicated laws. In such a case it is more 
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convenient to choose axes fixed in the body, and this is the choice 
made by Euler in his equations of motion, Art. 252. 

Suppose a body to be moving about a fixed point 0, and 
let its mstantaneous motion be given by the angular velocities 
««>i« 6)21 ws about axes Ox\ Oyf, Oz fixed in the body. Then the 
angular momentum about the axis of z is 

h^ — Cwg — EtOi — -Dwg, 

where C, E and D are absolute constants, viz. 

(7 = 2m {x'^ 4- y'% E = tinxz\ D = 2my V. 

If the axes fixed in the body are principal axes, the products 
of inertia vanish. The expressions for the moments of the momen- 
tum then take the simple form 

hi = A(Oi , Aa' = Bfo<i^ h^ = Cg)3, 

where A, B, C are the principal moments of the body at the 
origin supposed to be fixed in space. 

We may thus obtain a new pj'oof of Euler s eqiiaUoris. Substi- 
tuting these values of the angular momenta for Aj, Aj, Aj, in the 
equations of moving axes (Art. 261), the first becomes 

^ (Acji) - (5a),) 0, + (0(0,) 0^ = Z. 

Since the moving axes are fixed in the body tfa = ®a> ^8 = ^3 
(Art. 250) and this equation takes the Eulerian form 

A ^-(J9- 0)0)00)., = Z. 

This proof may appear to be shorter than that given in Art. 252, but the two 
proofs are really the same. Both depend on a case of the fundamental theorem 
of moving axes (Arts. 249, 250). One proof requires the substitution of x^ ^, the 
other requires the equivalent substitution of u\ v' (Art. 262). 

265. Working ride to find the angular momenta of a moving 
body about a system of axes Ox, Oy^ Oz fi^ed or moveable. 

Supposing the body to be turning about a fixed point 0, we 
search for a system of axes Ox\ Oy, Osi such that we may easily 
find the angular momenta about them. These will generally be 
some axes fixed in the body, and the angular momenta Ai', h^. A,' 
are then given in the last article. 

Let the direction cosines of either system of axes with regard 
to the other be given by the diagram as in Art. 
217. Then since momenta follow the parallelo- \xyz 

gram-law, the angular momentum about the axis 
of 2r is 

A3 = Ai'oj + Aj'ts 4- As'cj. 

The simplicity of this process depends on the 
proper choice of the subsidiary system of axes 
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Ox\ Oy\ Oz, Generally the most convenient axes are the 
principal axes of the body at 0. In this case, we have 

We have yet to express a)i, €i>3, 0)3; Os, 6$, C3; in terms of the 
co-ordinates of the body, Art. 73. If these co-ordinates are the 
Eulerian angles 0, <f>, ^ their Eulerian values are given at length 
in Arts. 256, 258. 

266. When the body is unicuccd, so that two principal mofnents 
of inertia A a)id B are equal, two simple expressions can be found 
for the angular momenta about the axes Ox, Oy, Oz, 

First, Let two of the co-ordinates of the body be the Eulerian 
angles 0, y^ of the axis of symmetry. Referring to the figure of 
Art. 256, let the axes Ox\ Oz' coincide with OE, OC ; then <^ = 

and we see by a simple inspection of the figure that oh = — "^ sin tf, 
«i>9 = 6. The angular momenta about Ox\ Oy\ Oz' being -40)1, ^o>2» 
(7g)3 we have by a simple resolution 

hi = A j— sin-^-i- —sin tf cos tfcos-^ -^j- 4- Cwssin tf cos^, 

h2= A\ cos ^ -i- — sin ^ cos tf sin -^ -^\ + (7ci>j sin sin '^, 

h^ = A sin* -^ 4- Cto^ cos 0. 

at 

We might substitute for 0)3 its value given by Euler s third 
geometriccJ equation, but this would introduce a<^/cit into the 
equation, and it will generally be found more convenient to 
retain 0)3. 

In this way the angular momenta of a uniaaal body about any 
straight lines are expressed in terms of the direction angles of the 
aods of the body and ike angular velocity about it. 

Secondly, instead of the unsymmetrioal coordinates $, \f/ we may use the direc- 
tion cosines ^, rj, ^ of the axis of the hody. FoUowing the role of Art. 76 we shaU 
replace the hody hy a system of equimomental particles. Suppose we attach to the 
axis OC one or more imaginary particles so that their united moment of inertia 
ahout any axis through perpendicular to OC is equal to A. Let these particles 
move about with the axis. The motion of the axis is given by the angular velocities 
(tfj, W3 and therefore the angular momenta of these particles about the axes OA, OB 
are clearly ^ctfj, Au^, These are the same as those of the body. The angular 
momentum of the particles about OC is zero. Hence the angular momenta of the 
body about OA, OB, OC are the same as those of the particles together with 
an angular momentum Ccu, about OC. It foUows by the ** parallelogram law*' 
that the same equality holds for all axes. 

Hence the angular momentum of a uniajcal hody about any axU through U the 
iatne as that of one or more particle* arranged along it$ axis {so that their united 
moment of inertia ahout is equal to A) together with the angular momentum Cta^ 
ahout the axis. 
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Let a single particle be placed on the axis of the body at a distance unity from 
the origin. Its mass is therefore represented by A. Let (^17^ be the co-ordinates 
of this particle referred to the axes x, y, x, then ((17^) are also the direction cosines 
of the axit. The angolar momenta about the axes of co-ordinates are therefore 






If we wish to use d, 0, ^ instead of the direction cosines ^, ri, ^ we write for 
{, 1;, ^ their values (=8in ^ cos ^, 17 = sin ^ sin ^, j'=cos $, The substitution in the 
last equation is easily effected if we remember the rule in the differential calculus 
^iy- i^d^sfV^. See Art. 77. We then arriye at the same results for the angular 
momenta A], h^, h^ as before. 

If the uniiixal body u making amaU oscillatiom and the axis OC is always so 
nearly coincident with the axis Oz that we can reject the squares of 9, we have 

{=9cos^ iy=^sinf i*=l, 

These are very simple formulie for the angular momenta about the fixed axes. 

If the body is moving freely in space we use the centre of gravity instead of the 
fixed point. In this case it is convenient to attach to the axis two eqtuil particles 
at equal distances on each side of the centre of gravity, so that the centre of 
gravity of the imaginary system is the same as that of the body. The angular 
momentum of the free body about any straight line is then the same as that of the 
system of particles together with the couple C(a^ about the axis. 

Ex. 1. A body not necessarily uniaxal is turning about a fixed point 0. Three 
^ particles are attached to the principal axes at such distances a, b, e from that 

Prove that the angular momentum of the body about any straight line through is 
equal to that of these particles. This follows at once from Art. 76. 

Ex. 2. A rod is constrained to remain on the surface of a smooth cone of 
revolution having its vertex at the point of suspension of the rod. Show that the 
angular motion of the rod round the axis of the cone is the same as that of a 
simple pendulum of length | a sin a/sin /3 where a is the length of the rod, a the 
semivertical angle of the cone and /3 the angle the axis of the cone makes with 
the vertical. [St John's Ck>ll.] 

To find the moments of the effective forces, collect the mass at an equimomental 
point. To find the moments of the impressed forces collect the mass at the 
centre of gravity. Equating the moments about the axis of the cone the result 
follows at once. 

Ex. 8. A body is turning about a fixed point and has all its principal 
moments of inertia at equal. If ^, 0, ^ be the Eulerian co-ordinates of the axes 
OA, OB, OC^ fixed in the body, show that the angular momenta about the axes 
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fixed in space are respectively 

h^=A(' Bin \l^-\-BVDi$ COB }f/4f), h^=A{ooB}lf6 + Bin$nn}fftp), h^-A( -^ -{-oob 6^ j. 

267. Ex. 1. The motion of a body is given by the linear velocities (u, v, w) of 
the centre of gravity and the angular velocities (w^, o)^, wj, prove that the angular 

momentum about the straight line —^ — ^^-^ = — ^^ is equal to 

I m n 

Ihi + mh^-k-nh^^ M 
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where M is the mass of the body, ^, ^, ^ have the values given in Art, 262, and 
(It m, n) are the actual direction cosines of the given straight Une. 

This may be done by the use of the principle proved in Art. 75. The angular 
momentom about a parallel to the given axis is clearly Z^ + m^+nA^. We most 
now find the angular momentum of the whole mass collected at the centre of gravity 
round the given straight line and add these two results together. 

Referring to the figure in Art. 238, let P be the point (fgh). Let us find 
the angular momentum about a set of axes parallel to the given co-ordinate axes 
with P for origin. It is dear that NP produced will be the new axis of x. The 
moment of the velocity of the origin about NP is seen to be u . MN-v , OM, 
which is the same as ug-vf\ this tends in the positive direction round NP, 
Similarly the moments of the velocities of about the parallels to x and y will be 
vh~wg and wf-uh. If we multiply these three by (n, 2, m) respectively, we have 
the moment of the velocity of the centre of gravity about the straight line. 
Multiplying this by M we have the angular momentum of the mass at the centre of 
gravity. The required result follows at once. 

Ex. 2. To find the angular momentum of a body about the instantarieous axis 
and also about any perpendicular axis which intersects the instantaneous axis. 

Taking the instantaneous axis for the axis of z, we may use the expressions for 
h^h^, 7i, given in Art. 262. 

In our case Wz=0, a»y=0, and w,=0, where O is the resultant angular velocity 
of the body. The angular momenta about the axes of x, y, x are therefore respec- 
tively hi=- (2w«a) 0, /i, = - (Zmyz) 0, ^ = Zm (x> -|- y«) 0. 

It appears therefore that the angular momentum about any straight line Ox 
perpendicular to the instantaneous axis Oz is not zero unless the product of inertia 
about those two axes is zero. 

To understand this properly we must remember that the angular velocities 
Wjg, (Opt (a, are used merely to construct the motion of the body during the time 
dt. Referring to the figure of Art. 238, let Oz be the instantaneous axis, then the 
particle of the body at P is moving perpendicular to the plane PLO^ and therefore 
the direction of its velocity is not parallel to Ox and does not intersect Ox. The 
velocity of this particle has therefore a moment about Ox, although Ox is perpen- 
dicular to the instantaneous axis. Let 9 be the angle PMN, r=PM, then 

r^=yz-z^= r'w, - xzw, - xycii^, 

so that the angular velocity 6 of the particle P about Ox vanishes when (i»x=0 and 
0)^=0, only when the particle lies in either of the planes xy or yx. 



i 
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Ex. 3. A straight line OL turns about a fixed point so that -r- = N where h is 

the angular momentum of a body and N the moment of the impressed forces 
about OL, Prove that every point of OL is moving perpendicularly to the plane 
which contains it and the resultant axis of angular momentum at 0. 

Ex. 4. A triangular area ACB whose mass is M is turning round the side CA 
with an angular velocity ta. Show that the angular momentum about the side 
CB is -^Mab sin^ Cw, where a and b are the sides containing the angle C. 

Ex. 5. Two rods OA^AD, are hinged together at A and suspended from a fixed 
point 0. The system turns with angular velocity u about a vertical straight line 
through BO that the two rods are in a vertical plane. If 0, 4> be the inclinations 
of the rods to the vertical, a, b their lengths, My M' their masses, show that the 
angular momentum about the vertical axis is 

«[(iAf +l/')a«8ina^ + il/'a6 sin^ sin + iJ/'6» sin^]- 
Ex. 6. A right cone, whose vertex O is fixed, has an angular velocity w com- 
municated to it about its axis OC^ while at the same time its axis is set moving 
in space. The semi-angle of the cone is Jt and its altitude is /i. If ^ be the 
inclination of the axis to a fixed straight line Oz and ^ the angle the plane zOC 
makes with a fixed plane through Oz^ prove that the angular momentum about 

Oz is ^Mh? ( sin^^ -^-(-{wcos d\ where M is the mass of the cone. 

Ex. 7. A rod AB\s suspended by a string from a fixed point and is moving 
in any manner. If ({, m, n) (j>, 9, r) be the direction cosines of the string and rod 
referred to any rectangular axes Ou*, Oy, Oz, show that the angular momentum 
about the axis of z is 

,,,«/,(im dl\ -^a'/ dq dp\ ^,ah / dm dp .d(i dl\ 
\ dt dtj Sydt ^dtj 2 y dt dt dt ^ dtj 

where M is the mass of the rod, and a, 6 are the lengths of the rod and string. 

268. As examples of the use of the expressions for the 
angular momentum of a body we shall apply them to the solution 
of two problems on the motion of a body in three dimensions. 
In these the axes of reference are fixed in space, the use of 
moving axes being reserved for the present. For further informa- 
tion we must refer the reader to the second volume where a 
whole chapter is devoted to examples and illustrations of the 
different methods of finding the motion of a body in three dimen- 
sions. 

Pboblbh I. A uniaxal top spins on a perfectly rough table with its axis nearly 
verticaltfind the small oscillations of the top*. 

Let O be the apex, OC the axis of the top. Let C and il be the moments of 
inertia about the axis OC and any perpendicular to OC through 0. Since the 
centre of gravity O of the top is in its axis, the impressed forces have no moment 
about OC, Also A=B, hence by Euler's third dynamical equation Cu^=0. 

* The general motion of a top under the action of gravity wiU be considered in 
the second volume. The smaU osciUations of unsymmetrioal and inclined tops will 
be found in that volume. A slight historical account will also be given. 
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Thus the angular velocity of the top about its axis is always the same. Let 
(u^=n be this constant angular velocity. 

Let (, 17, i* be the direction cosines of OC referred to 
fixed axes in space, viz. Ox, Oy, Oz where Oz is vertical. 
Since the axis of the top is to be always very nearly 
vertical we have i*=l while |, 17 are small quantities 
whose squares will be neglected. Let 1=00, and let 
the mass be represented by unity. 

The moments of gravity acting at O round the axes 
are found by the usual formulae 

L = yZ-zY=-lgri M=zX-xZ^lg^ 

where X=0, FsO, Z= -g are the components of gravity. The angular momenta 
of the body about these axes are by Art. 265, 

Hence by Art 261 we have 

- /lif + Cn| = - glri A^ + Cnii = gl^. 

The equation obtained by using the angular momentum about the axis of z merely 
shows over again that a;, is constant, a result already deduced from Euler's 
equations. 

To solve these we put | = P cos (/it + /) iy = Q sin (fit +/) 

substituting we find 

{Afi^ + gl)Q-CnfiP=0, CrifiQ - [Afi^ + gl) P=0. 

These give A/i^ + gl=^ Cnfi. 

It is unnecessary to take both the signs on the right hand side. If we choose one 
sign the effect of the other sign is merely to change the sign of fi and this merely 
alters the as yet undetermined constants Q and /. Without loss of generality we 
may choose the upper sign. This makes both the resulting values of fi positive. 
It also gives P=Q, The values of fi are 

2Afi=Cn:i^(C^n^-4gAl)i. 

Bepresenting these two by /ia^/Aj and /i, we have 

|=Pj cos (A4t + /i) + Pj cos ifx^t + /J 
V=Pi sin (Mit + /i) + Pa sin {;i^-{-ft) 

where P^ , P, , /^ , /, are four constants to be determined by the initial values of (, 17, |, 17. 
Let us represent the initial values of the co-ordinates by the suffix zero. Then 

^o=Pi cos/i + P, C0S/5, - lo=^iA4 sin/i + Pj^ sin A, 

i7o=PiSin/i + Pj8in/2, i)o = PiMiCOs/i-t-Pa/iX3COs/j. 

These irive i*i'(Mi-/^)'=tto-/^o)'*+«o + Wo)«( 

inesegive P,«(Mi-M,)*=Wo-MiW« + «o+Ah'7on * 

If 9, ^ be the angular co-ordinates of the axis we have 

(P = ^ + V» = Pj3+p^2 + 2PiP,COS{(A*i-iUj)t-H/,-/,} 

Supposing P^ and P, not to be equal we see that $ can never vanish, i.e. the axis of 
the top can never become strictly vertical. Also ^ will never vanish unless 
-^1^9 (Mi+A4) ^b greater than P^fi^ + P^ii^ i.e. the plane ZOC will revolve round OZ 
always in the same direction or with temporary reversions of direction according as 
PilP^ does not or does lie between iJiJft^ and unity. 
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In order that P| sP, it is necessary that initially 

This requires that ^ should initially differ from |(Ah+A<a) by small quantities of 
the order P. In this case ^ will keep one sign throughout the motion and the axis 
will become vertical at a constant interval equal to 2t/(mi " A^)* 

We have assumed that the values of fi are both real and unequal. If the value 
of n be so small that the values of fi are imaginary, the values of | and 17 will 
contain real exponentials. In this case the values of | and 17 do not in general 
remain small. This indicates that the top has not sufficient rotation about its axis 
to keep the axis vertical It will fall away firom its initial position. 

If Chi^=4gAl the two values of fi are real and equal. In this case it will be 
seen that the equations are satisfied by 

^=PiCos (m^ +/i) + P,tcos (aU + /,) 

i7=P, sin (m« +/i) + P8t sin (m< +/i), 
so that the motion is in general unstable. The axis of the top cannot remain 
nearly vertical unless the initial conditions are such that P2=0. 

Ex. A uniaxal body rotates about its axis with an angular velocity n. Two 
inextensible strings are attached to two points on the axis at distances, each equal 
to &, from the centre of gravity O of the body. The other extremities of the strings 
are attached to two points fixed in space. The length of each string is a and its 
tension is T. The mass of the body is unity. Prove that the period 2t/j) of the 
linear oscillations of O is given by ap^=2T, while the periods 2t/9 of the angular 
oscillations of the axis are given by Aq^ - Cnq =2T(a + b) hja, 

269. Problem II. To find the motion of a sphere on a perfectly rough plane. 

Let the plane be taken as the plane of xy and let P, P' be the frictions at the 
point of contact resolved parallel to these axes. Let X, y be the resolved impressed 
forces which we shall suppose to act through the centre. Let a be the radius of 
the sphere, Ac its radius of gyration about a diameter and let its mass be unity. 

Gonsider the diameters parallel to the axes of x and y. The angular momenta 

about them are l^io^ and k^ta^. These 
directions are fixed in space, hence we 
have by Art. 78 or 261, 

ik«Wi=P'a, ik««4=-Pa. 

If tt and V be the velocities of the 
centre of gravity parallel to the axes 

il=Z + P, v=y+F'. 

Also since the point of contact with 

the plane does not slide u - ata^ =0, v + aa^i = 0. 

Eliminating P, F' 0^ and ta^ we find 




du ^ a* dv ^ a* 



Y. 



These are the equations of motion of a sphere moving as a particle without 
rotation on a smooth plane under the action of the same forces but reduced in 
the ratio a*l(a* + k^. Since Ac'= ( a' we may enunciate this result as follows. 
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IS a homogeneout tphere* roll on a perfectly rough fixed plane under the action of 
any forces whatever, whose resultant passes through the centre of the sphere, the motion 
of the centre is the same as if the plane were smooth, and all the forces were reduced to 
fivC'Sevenths of their former value. 

^ Ex. 1. If the plane is not perfectly rough yet if the coefficient of fHction is 
greater than f JR/Z where 12 is the resultant impressed force parallel to the plane 
and Z the normal force, prove that the friction will always be sufficient to prevent 
the sphere from sliding. 

Ex. 2. A sphere is placed on an inclined plane sufficiently rough to prevent 

sliding, and a velocity in any direction is communicated to it. Show that the path 

^ of the centre will be a parabola. If F be the initial horizontal velocity of the 

centre, a the inclination of the plane to the horizon, the latus rectum will be 

^V^lgaina, 

Ex. 3. A homogeneous sphere rolls on a perfectly rough plane under the action 
of a force varying inversely as the square of the distance from a point in the plane 
of motion of the centre, prove that its centre describes a conic section; and if, when 
the distance of its centre from the centre of force is one-quarter of the major axis 
of its orbit, the sphere come to a smooth part of the plane, the major axis of the 
orbit will be suddenly reduced in the ratio 7 : 18. [Trin. Coll.] 

Ex. 4. A homogeneous sphere moves, without rotation, on a smooth horizontal 
plane, under the action of a central force such that the centre of the sphere 
describes an ellipse with the centre of force in the focus. If the sphere arrive at a 
part of the plane which is perfectly rough when the distance of its centre from the 
centre of force is 1/nth of the major axis of its orbit, show that the major axis is 
diminished in the ratio 7 : 5 + 27i. If the sphere come again to the smooth part of 
the plane when the distance of its centre from the focus is the same fraction 
as before of the major axis, the major axis is again diminished in the same ratio. 

Ex. 5. Two spheres equal in volume but of different masses attract each other 
according to the law of nature and roll on a rough plane. Show that they each 
describe ellipses relatively to their common centre of gravity with that point for a 
focus. 

270. The principal axes are generally chosen as the axes of reference because 
the moments of the effective forces for these are extremely simple. Thus the 
somewhat long equations of Art. 252 reduce to the simple Eulerian forms when 
referred to principal axes. But sometimes it is important to choose other axes 
which suit better the geometrical conditions of the problem. The discussion of 
such axes is reserved for the second volume of this treatise. But when the motion 
is steady, so that the angular velocities are constant, the unreduced equations of 
Art. 252 will sometimes take so simple a form that an easy solution can be found. 

Ex. A heavy body is attached by two hinges to a horizontal axis about which it is 
capable of moving freely. The axis is made to rotate with a uniform angular velocity 
u about a vertical axis intersecting it in a point O. It is required to find the 
conditions that the body may be inclined at a constant angle to the vertical. 

* This theorem was given by the author as a problem in the Mathematical 
Tripos 1860; see the solutions for that year. Another demonstration is given in 
the second volume by which a corresponding theorem is obtained for the case in 
which the sphere rolls on another sphere. 
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Let the horizontal axis which is fixed in the body be taken as the axis of z. 
Then the vertical lies in the plane of xy, let it make angles B and }t - ^ with the 
axes of X and y. The whole system turns roond the vertical with an angular 
velocity cu. Hence by resolution (Ux=(i;cos^, (i;y=w8in^, ia^—^. Remembering 
that these angular velocities are constant, the general equation of moments of 
Art 262 becomes - Imxy («,* - wy') + Sw (a;' - y^) w^^ = 2^. 

To find ^, we resolve the weight Mg parallel to the axes, then X= - Mg cos B^ 
Y—- Mg sinB, Z=0. If (x y «) be the coordinates of the centre of gravity we have 
N=xY'-yX. The required relation between a; and B is therefore 

u^ {cos 2B:^mxy - ^ sin 2^2m ('3^'-y^}=Mg (x sin ^ - y cos B). 

The integrals Zmxy and 2m (ac' - y^) can be expressed in terms of the moments 
and products of inertia of the body in the usual manner. 

Problems on steady motion may often be easily solved by a direct application of 
D'Alembert's principle. Thus, in the problem just discussed, each element of the 
body describes with uniform angular velocity- a horizontal circle whose centre is in 
the vertical axis. If r be the radius of this circle the effective force on the element 
is mu^ and its direction is along the radius. The body may therefore be regarded 
as being in equilibrium under the action of its weight and a system of forces acting 
directly from the vertical axis and varying as the distance from that axis. The 
equation found above may be obtained by taking moments about Oz. 

Ex. 1. If the body be pushed along the axis of z and made to rotate about the 
H vertical with the same angular velocity as before, show that no e£fect is produced 
on the inclination of the body to the vertical. 

Ex. 2. If the body be a heavy disc capable of turning about a horizontal axis 
Oz in its own plane, show that the plane of the disc will be vertical unless Jc^bfl>gh, 
where h is the distance of the centre of gravity of the disc from Oz and k the radius 
of gyration about Oz, 

Ex. 3. If the body be a circular disc capable of turning about a horizontal axis 
^ perpendicular to its plane and intersecting the disc in its circumference, show that 
if the tangent to the disc at the hinge make an angle with the vertical, the 
angular velocity w is given by cii'a sin B=g. 

Ex. 4. Two equal balls A and B are attached to the extremities of two equal 
thin rods Aa, Bb. The ends a and b are attached by hinges to a fixed point O and 
the whole is set in rotation about a vertical through as in the governor of the 
steam-engine. If the mass of the rods be neglected nhow that the time of rotation 
is equal to the time of oscillation of a pendulum whose length is the vertical distance 
of either sphere below the hinges at 0. 

Ex. 6. If in the last example m be the mass of either thin rod and If that of 
either sphere, I the length of a rod, r the radius of a sphere, h the depth of either 

centre below the hinge, then the length of the pendulum is -; Trn — k — r— r • 

'^ l+r M{l + r) + iml 

ON FINITE ROTATIONS. 

271. When the rotations to be compounded are finite in magnitude, the rule 
to find the resultant is somewhat complicated. As already mentioned in Art. 229 
such rotations are not veiy important in rigid dynamics. We shall therefore 
only briefly mention a few propositions which may throw light on those already 
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diseossed when the motion is infinitely small. We hegin with the proposition 
corresponding to the parallelogram of angnlar velocities. 




A body has two rotations^ (1) a rotation about an axi$ 
OA through an angle $; (2) a subiequent rotation about an axis OB through an angle 
B't and both these axes are fixed in space. It is required to compound the rotations. 

Let lengths measured along OA, OB represent these rotations in the manner 
explained in Art. 231. 

Let the directions of the axes OA, OB cnt a sphere whose centre is at in 
A and B. On this sphere measure the angle BA C equal to } 9 in a direction opposite 
to the rotation round OA and also 

the angle ABC equal to i^ in the .^'-^ 

same direction as the rotation 
round OB, and let the arcs inter- ■ 
sect in C. Lastly, measure the 
angles BAG', ABC respectively 
equal to BAC, ABC, but on the 
other side of AB, 

The rotation $ round OA will 
then carry any point P in OC into 
the straight line 0C\ and the sub- 
sequent rotation ^ about OB will carry the point P back into OC, Thus the points 
in OC are unmoved by the double rotation and OC is therefore the axis of the 
single rotation by which the given displacement of the body may be constructed. 
The straight line OC is called the resultant axis of rotation. If the order of the 
rotations were reversed, so that the body was rotated first about OB and then about 
OA, the resultant axis would be OC. 

If the axes OA, OB were fixed in the body, the rotation $ about OA would bring 
OB into a position 0B\ Then the body may be brought from its first into its 
last position by rotations 0, ff about the axes OA, OB' fixed in space. Hence the 
same construction will again give the position of the resultant axis and the rotation 
about it. 

To find the magnitude 6" of the rotation about the resultant axis OC we notice 
that if a point P be taken in OA, it is unmoved by the rotation $ about OA, and 
the subsequent rotation 0* about OB will bring it into the position P*, where PP* 
is bisected at right angles by the plane OBC, But the rotation 0** about OC must 
give P the same displacement, hence in the standard case 0" is twice the external 
angle between the planes OCA, OCB, If the order of the rotations be reversed, 
the rotation about the resultant axis OC would be twice the external angle at C, 
which is the same as that at C. So that though the position of the resultant axis 
of rotation depends on the order of rotation the resultant angle of rotation is 
independent of that order. 

272. A rotation represented by twice any internal angle of the spherical 
triangle ABC is equal and opposite to that represented by twice the corresponding 
external angle. For since the sum of the internal and external angles is t, these 
two rotations only differ by 2t; and it is evident that a rotation through an angle 
2t cannot alter the position of any point of the body. This is merely another way 
of saying that when a body turns about a fixed axis it may be brought from one 
given position to another by turning the body either way round the axis. 
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278. The rule for oomponnding finite rotations may be stated thns : 

If ABC be a tpherical triangle, a rotation round OA from C to B through twice 
the internal angle at A, followed by a rotation round OB from A to C through twice 
the internal angle at B, is equal and opposite to a rotation rotind OC from B to A 
through twice the internal angle at C, 

It will be noticed that the order in which the axes are to be taken as we travel 
round the triangle is opposite to that of the rotations. 

As the demonstrations in Art. 271 are only modifications of those of Rodrigues, 
we may call this theorem after his name. Rodrigues' paper may be found in the 
fifth volume of Liouville*8 Journal. 

Ex. 1. If two rotations $, $* about two axes OA, OB aX right angles be com- 
pounded into a single rotation 4> about an axis OC, then 

tan COil = tan i^cosec} 9, tanCOjBstan^^coseci^', and cosi0=cosi^coBi^. 

274. 0ylT«st«r's Theorem. From Rodrigues' theorem we may deduce Sylves- 
ter's theorem by drawing the polar triangle A*B'C, Since a side B'C is the 
supplement of the angle A, a rotation represented in direction and magnitude by 
^B'C differs from that represented by *IA in the opposite direction by a rotation 
through an angle 2t. But a rotation through 2t cannot alter the position of the 
body, hence the two rotations 2B'C' and %A are equivalent in magnitude but opposite 
in direction. If therefore A'B'C be any tpherical triangle, a rotation repreeented by 
twice B'C followed by a rotation twice CA' produces the same displacement of the 
body as a rotation twice B'A', By a rotation WC* is meant a rotation about an axis 
perpendicular to the plane of B'C which will bring the point B' to C. 

275. The following proof of the preceding theorem was given by Prof. Donkin 
in the Fhil, Mag, for 1851. Let ABC be any triangle on a sphere fixed in space, 

a^7 a triangle on an equal and concentric 
sphere moveable about its centre. The sides 
and angles of a/37 ^^ equal to those of ABC, 
but differently arranged, one triangle being 
the inverse or refiection of the other. If the 
triangle a^ be placed in the position I, so 
that the sides containing the angle a may be 
in the same great circles with those contain- 
ing i4 , it is obvious that it may slide along AB 
into the position II, and then along BC into 
the position III; into which last position it 
might also be brought by sliding along AC, 
To slide apy along ill? is equivalent to 
moving /3 and a each through an arc twice 
the arc AB about an axis perpendicular to the plane of AB, A similar remark 
applies when the triangle slides along BC or AC, Hence, twice the rotation AB 
followed by twice the rotation BC produces the same displacement as twice the 
rotation AC, 

276. Xotation OonplM. If it be required to compound the rotations about 
two parallel axes, the construction of Rodrigues requires only a slight modification. 
Instead of arcs drawn on a sphere, let planes be drawn through the axes making 
with the plane containing the axes the same angles as before; their intersection 
will be the resultant axis. One case deserves notice. If $=^-0', the resultant 
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axis is at infinity. A rotation about an axis at infinity is evidently equivalent to 
a translation. Hence a rotation $ about any axis OA followed by an equal and 
opposite rotation about a parallel axis 0*B distant a from OA is equivalent to a 
translation 2a sin ^9 perpendicular to a plane through OA making an angle i$ with 
the plane containing the axes and in the direction of the chord of the arc described 
by any point in OA, These results also follow easily from Art. 223. 

277. Oopjiisate Xotations. Arty given dUplaeement of a body may be repre- 
tented by two finite rotations^ one about any given straight line and the other about 
tome other straight line which does not necessarily intersect the first. When a dis- 
placement is thus represented, the axes are called conjugate axes and the rotations 
are called conjugate rotations. 

Let OA be the given straight line, and let the given displacement be represented 
by a rotation about a straight line OR and a translation OT, We wish to resolve 
this rotation about OR into two rotations, one about Oil to be followed by a rotation 
about OBf where OB is some straight line perpendicular to OT. To do this we 
follow the rule in Art. 271, we describe a sphere whose centre is and radius 
unity and let it intersect OA , OR, OT In A, R and T, Make the angle ARB equal 
to the supplement of ^0, and produce RB to B so that TB^s^t, and join AB, By 
the triangle of rotations the rotation 4> is now represented by a rotation about OA 
which we may call By followed by a rotation about OB which we may call $\ 

By Art. 276 the rotation $* is equivalent to an equal rotation $* about a parallel 
axis CD, together with a translation, which may be made to destroy the translation 
OT. This will be the case if the angle OT makes with the plane of OB, CD be 
i{r- 0') on the one side or the other of OT according to the direction of the rotation, 
and if the distance r between OB, CD be such that 2rsini^=07. 

The whole displacement has thus been reduced to a rotation $ about OA followed 
by a rotation $' about CD, 

278. Oomposttlon of Bermwu. Any two successive displacements of a body may 
be represented by two successive screw motions. It is required to compound these. 

Let the body be screwed first along the axis OA with linear displacement a and 
angle of rotation 0, and secondly along the axis CD with displacement a' and angle 
0\ Let OC be the shortest distance between OA and CD, and for the sake of the 
perspective let it be called the axis of y. Let O be the origin and let the axis of x 
be parallel to CD, so that 
OA lies in the plane of xz. 
Let OC=r, and the angle 
AOx = a, Draw a plane xOT 
making with the plane of xz 
an angle ^0', and let it cut 
yz in OT, Draw another 
plane A OR making with xz 
an angle ^0, and cutting the 
plane xOT in OR, 

Produce AO ioA point P, 
not marked in the figure, so 
that PO = a, and let us 
choose P as a base point to 
which the whole displace- 
ment of the body may be 

R. D. 
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referred. The rotation $' is eqaivalent to a rotation $' about Ox together with a 
translation along 0T=2r sin i^ by Art. 223. By Art. 271 the rotation $ about OA 
followed by 0* about Ox is equivalent to a rotation about OR where is twice the 
angle ART^ so that sin^Os -oos^^cosi^ + sini^sini^oosa. The whole dis- 
placement is now represented by (1) a translation of the base point P to 0, (2) the 
rotation 0, (8) a further linear translation which is the resultant of the translations 
2r8ini^' along OT and a' along Ox. By Art. 219 these displacements may be 
made in any order, being all connected with the same base point. They may therefore 
be compounded into a single screw by the rule given in Art. 225. This is called the 
resultant screw, A screw equal and opposite to the resultant screw will bring the 
body back to its original position. 

The angle of rotation of the resultant screw is and its axis is parallel to 012 
by Art. 220. It follows by Art. 271 that the sine of half the angle of rotation of 
each screw is proportional to the sine of the angle between the axes of the other 
two screws. 

To find the linear displacement along the axis of the resultant screw, we must 
by Art. 222 add together the projections on OR of the three displacements OT, a, a'. 
The projection of Or= 2r sin ^^ cos TjR=2r cos Tj/ . cos Ti2, which is twice the 
projection of the shortest distance r on the axis of rotation. If T be the linear 
displacement, we have T=2r cos Ry-\-a cos RA + a' cos Rx, 

279. If the component screws be simple rotations, we have a=0, a'=0, and it 
may be shown without difficulty that T sin ^ = 2r sin } 9 sin ^ ^ sin a. It has been 
shown in Art. 277 that any displacement may be represented by two conjugate 
rotations in an infinite number of ways, but it now follows that in all these 
rsin^Bf sin ^^ sin a is the same. When the rotations are indefinitely small, and 
equal to <adt, v'dt respectively, this becomes irma* ((ff)*sin a; that is, the product of 
an angular velocity into the moment of its conjugate angular velocity about its axis 
is the same for all conjugates representing the same motion. 

Ex. 1. If the component screws be simple finite rotations, show that the 
equations to the axis of the resultant screw are 

-xtan0'+y sin J^+zcos4^'=rsin J^', ycos J^-«sin J^'=rsin J^cos^'cotiO, 

where 0' is the angle xOR and is the resultant rotation. The first equation 
expresses the fact that the central axis lies in a plane which bisects at right angles 
a straight line drawn from perpendicular to OR in the plane xOR to represent 
the linear translation in that direction. The second expresses the fact that the central 
axis lies in a plane parallel to TOR at a distance from it determined by Art. 225. 

280. TiM Vtfloelty of any Point. The formuhe corresponding to those given 
in Art. 288 for infinitely small motions are rather more complicated. 

A displacement of a body is given by a rotation through a finite angle $ about an 
axis 01 passing through the origin whose direction cosines are (Z, m, n). It is 
required to find the changes produced in the co-ordinates (x, y^ z) of any point P, 

Instead of displacing the body, it is more convenient to rotate the axes of co- 
ordinates in the opposite direction through an equal angle $ about the same axis 01. 
The problem is then seen to be the converse of that discussed in Art. 217. 

Let the axes Ox, Oy, Oz after this rotation take the positions Ox', Oy\ Oz' ; let 
the new coordinates of Pbe x'sx + jx, ^'=y + 5y, z'z^z-\-hz. Let a, /8, y be the 
direction angles of 01 referred to either system of axes. 
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Let these axes intersect the sorfaoe of a sphere of unit radius in A, B, C; 
A', B'y C Then by projections 

x^ssxcoBAA'-k-yco8BA'-\-zcoBCA'. 

From the spherical triangle lAA', tdniAA*=6in a sin ^6. From the two 
spherical triangles BIA, BIA\ we have 
= cos a cos /8 + sin a sin /8 cos Z, 
cos £il' = cos a cos /3 + sin a sin ^ cos (<2r + ^), 
where Z=^BIA, Remembering that Z = cosa, 
m=cos fit n=cos 7, the first gives tan Z= - nllm^ 
and the second gives 

cos !?/('= 2m - Zm (cos ^ - tan Z sin 9) 
= sin 9 (-n + 2m tan ^6), 
Similarly, by changing the sign of 6^ we have 
cos CA':sBin${m + lnta,ni$); 
.*. ooseo9&c= -xtAn^O-^mz-ny 

+ Ztan J^(te + my + iw) (1), 

with similar expressions for Sy, Sz. 

If the origin have a linear displacement whose resolved parts parallel to the axes 
OXf Oy, Oz are a, 6, c, we most add these to the values of dx, 5y, hz. 

Supposing that the displacement is given by a translation (a, &, c) and a rotation 
6 ahout the axis (Z, m, n) the equations of the central axis follow without difficulty. 
The required axis is parallel to 01 (Art. 225) and the translation along it is equal 
to the projection of the translation of the origin (Art. 222). Any point on the 
central axis must therefore satisfy the equations 

6x Sy 8z . . ... 

-T-= ^ = — = la-\-mb-^nc (A). 

I m n 

I^ (/* 9t ^) ^ ^^6 coordinates of the foot of the perpendicular drawn from the 
origin on the central axis we have 

y=a - Z (al-^hm + cn) - (bn-em) cot i^, 

with similar expressions for g^ h. The equation of the central axis then takes the 

simple form ^^ = ^ ~ ^ = — . To obtain this value of /, we write /, g, h, for 
I m n 

Xf y, z, in the expressions for &r, By^ dz. Representing the right-hand side of the 

equation (A) by K for brevity, and remembering that/Z+^m + ^n=0, we obtain 

ZiC - a = (-/ tan J^ + mA - np) sin ^ 

together with two similar equations. Multiplying these three equations by 
-tan}^, n, -m respectively and adding we find 

(a- ZiQtan J^ - (6n -cm)=/(l + tan» J^) sin ^, 

which leads at once to the required value of/. 

^^ U» It i) ^^ ^® coordinates of the middle point of the whole displacement of 
any point P we have (=x + idx &c. The expressions for the component displace- 
ments then take the form 

«a;=a + 2tanJ^{m(i--Jc)-n(i7-J6)} (2). 

These agree with the results given by Rodrigues. To obtain these, we notice that if 
after turning the body round 01 through an angle 0, we rotate it back through the 
same angle, it will resume its former position. If therefore we write x + dx, &o. for 

15—2 
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x,y,z on the right side of equation (1) and change the sign of 9, we should get the 
same left-hand side with - Sx and - $ written for 5x and 0, We thus have 

cosec $8x = + (« + 8x) tan J ^ + w (« + fe) - n (y + 5y ) - i tan J ^ { J (jc + «x) + . . . } . 
Remembering that Idx-^mSy-^nSz^O, because there is only a rotation, Art. 222, we 

find, by addition 

dx = 2 (mfi - ni^x) tan i ^, 

where (|=j; + idx, <fec. are the coordinates of the middle of the displacement due to 
rotation alone. When the origin has a linear displacement also, represented by 
a, 6, c, we include these in the values of 8x, 9y^ 8z, Since (, 17, ^, are the coordinates 
of the middle point of the whole displacement we write ^1=^ - Ja, Ac, and we then 
immediately obtain equations (2). 

Since the whole displacement of any point on the central axis is along that 
axis, ^, 17, tt Aro ^^ ^0 coordinates of a point on the axis. The equations of the 
central axis may therefore also be found by substituting these values of 8x, dy^ dz 

in equation (A). 

»• 
281. By using the formulas for dx, 6y, 8z we can find the components of the 
whole displacement of any point P due to two screw motions taken in order about 
axes (/, m, n), (l\ m', n') drawn through any points (/, g, h), (/', g', h'). Let the 
rotations and translations be (^, v), (^, v'). The displacement of x, y, z due to 
the first is ix=vl + Bin$ {-tix -/) +m{z-h)-n(y-g) + ltP}t where 

t = tajii0 and P = Z(x-/) + m(y-p) + n(z-A), 

with similar expressions for 8y, dz. The displacements ^x, d'y^ d'x, due to the 
second screw are found by writing x + dx-/', &q, for x, y^ z; t, m\ n' for l,m,n\ 
and $', v' for $, v. Adding the two together we have the whole displacements 
Axsdx + d'x Ao. due to both screws. There is no difficulty in the process except 
that in the general case the result is rather long. We thus arrive at three linear 
expressions for the components Ax, Ay, A2 of the whole displacement due to both 
screws. These are of the form Ax=a + ilx + £y + C2: with similar expressions 
for Ay, Az. 

To find the central axis of the two screws we notice that the locus of points 
whose displacements are equal and parallel is a straight line parallel to the axis of 
the resultant screw, Art. 220. Putting then Ax=a, Ay = 6, Az; = c, we have three 
linear equations, any two of which determine the ratios of x, y, z, and therefore 
give the direction-cosines of the central axis. Let these be X, /u, v. The equation 
of the central axis is then 

Ax Ay Az ^ . 

-r- = — = — ^aX + oti+cv, 
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282. The term Momentum has been given as the heading 
of this Chapter, though it only expresses a portion of its contents. 
The object of the Chapter may be enunciated in the following 
problem. The circumstances -of the motion of a system at any 
time ^ are given. At the time ti the system is moving under 
other circumstances. It is required to determine the relations 
which may exist between these two motions. The manner in 
which these changes are effected by the forces is not the subject 
of enquiry. We only wish to determine what changes have been 
effected in the time fi — ^,. If the time ti — to be very small, 
and the forces very great, this becomes the general problem of 
impulses. This also will be considered in the Chapter. 

Let us refer the system to any fixed axes Ox, Oy, Oz. Then 
the six general equations of motion may, by Art. 72, be written in 

the form ^ cPz ^ „ 

Integrating these from ^ = ^to^ = fi,we have 

Let an accelerating force F act on a moving particle m during 
any time ^ — to, and let this time be divided into intervals each 
equal to dt. At the middle of each of these intervals let a line 
be drawn from the position of m at that instant, to represent, at 
the same instant, the value of mFdt both in direction and magni- 
tude. Then the resultant of these forces, found by the rules of 
statics, may be called the whole force expended in the time U — tQ. 

Thus I rtiZdt is the whole force resolved parallel to the axis of Z. 

These equations then show that 
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(1) The change produced by any forces in the resolved pcni; 
of the momentum of any system is equal in any time to the whole 
resolved force in that direction, 

(2) The change prodxi^ced by any forces in the moment of the 
momentum of Hie system about any straight line is, in any time, 
equal to the whole mornent of these forces about that straight line. 

When the interval ti — t^ is very small, the "whole force" 
expended is the usual measure of an impulsive force, and the 
preceding equations are identical with those given in Ai-t. 86. 

It is not necessary to deduce these two results from the equa- 
tions of motion. The following general theorem, which is really 
equivalent to the* two theorems enunciated above, may be easily 
obtained by an application of D'Alembert's principle. 

283. Fundamental Theorem. If t/ie momentum of any 
particle of a system in motion be compounded and resolved, as if it 
were a force acting at the instantaneous position of the particle, 
according to the rules of staiics, then the momenta of all the par- 
ticles at any time ti are together equivalent to the momenta at any 
previous time U together with the wlwle forces which have a^cted 
during the interval. 

The argument from D*Alembert'B principle may be made clearer by being put at 
greater length. If we multiply the mass m of any particle P by its velocity v, the 
product is the momentum mv of the particle. Let us represent this in direction 
and magnitude by a straight line PP' drawn from the particle in the direction of 
its motion. For the purposes of composition and resolution this representative 
straight line (in accordance with the rules of statics) may be moved to any position 
in the line of motion ; let it therefore move with the particle. If the particle be 
acted on at any instant by an external force mF^ a new momentum equal to mFdt 
is generated in the time du This also can be represented by a straight line and 
compounded with the mv of the particle. If two particles act and re-act on each 
other with a force R for a time dt, two equal and opposite momenta (viz. Rdt) are 
communicated to the particles. Taking all the particles, we see that the change in 
their momenta is equal to the resultant of every mFdt which has acted on the 
system. This being true for each element of time is true for any finite interval 
f] - fg. Since the resultant of every mFdt has been defined to be the whole force, 
the theorem follows at once. 

In the case in which no forces act on the system, except the 
mutual actions of the particles, we see that the momenta of all 
the particles of a system at any two times are equivalent. 

The two principles of the Conservation of Linear Momentum 
and the Conservation of Areas may be enunciated as follows. 

If the forces which axst on a system be such that they have no 
component along a certain fixed straight line, then the motion is such 
that the linear momentum resolved along this line is constant 

If the forces he such that they have no moment about a 
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cei-tain fixed straight line^ then the moment of the momentwni 
or the area conserved (Art. 77) about this straight line is constant. 

It is evident that these principles are only particular cases of 
the results proved in Art. 79. 

284. Example of a central force. Suppose that a single 
particle m describes an orbit about a centre of force 0. Let v, v' 
be its velocities at any two points P, P" of its course. Then mv' 
supposed to act along the tangent at P' if reversed would be in 
equilibrium with mv acting along the tangent at P together with 
the whole central force from P to P'. If p, p' be the lengths of 
the perpendiculars from on the tangents at P, P, we have, 
by taking moments about 0, vp = vp\ and hence vp is constant 
throughout the motion. Also if the tangents meet in T, the whole 
central force expended must act along the line TO, and may be 
found in terms of v, v' by the rules for compounding velocities. 

Ex. Two particles of masses m, m' move about the same centre of force. If 
A, h' be the areas described by each radius vector per unit of time, prove that 
mh-'tm'h' is unaltered by an impact between the particles. 

285. Example of three particlei. Suppose three particles 
to start from rest attracting each other, but under the action of no 
external forces. Then the momenta of the three particles at any 
instant are together equivalent to the three initial momenta and 
are therefore m equilibrium. Hence at any instant the tangents 
to their paths must meet in some point 0, and if parallels to 
their directions of motion be drawn so as to form a triangle, the 
momenta of the several particles are proportional to the sides of 
that triangle. 

If there are n particles it may be shown in the same way that 
the n forces represented by mv, w!v' , &c. are in equilibrium, and 
if parallels be drawn to the directions of motion and proportional 
to the momenta of the particles beginning at any point, they will 
form a closed polygon. 

If jP, F\ F" be the resultant attractions on the three particles, 
the lines of action of F, F\ F' also meet in a point. For let 
X, F, Z be the actions between the particles m'm", m'^m, mm!, 
taken in order. Then F is the resultant of — F and Z; F' o{ -Z 
and Z; F'' of -Z and F. Hence the three forces F, F\ F" are 
in equilibrium*, and therefore their lines of action must meet in 
a point 0\ Also the magnitude of each is proportional to the 
sine of the angle between the directions of the other two. This 
point is not generally fixed, and does not coincide with 0. 

If the attraction be directly proportional to the distance, the 
two points 0, Of coincide with the centre of gravity G^, and are 

* This proof is merely an amplification of the foUowing. The three forces 
F, V, F\ being the internal reactions of a system of bodies, are in equilibrium. 
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fixed in space throughout the motion. For it is a known proposi- 
tion in statics that, with this law of attraction, the whole attraction 
of a system of particles on one of the particles is the same as if 
the whole system were collected at its centre of gravity. Hence 
0' coincides with G. Also, since each particle starts from rest, 
the initial velocity of the centre of gravity is zero, and therefore, 
by Art. 79, G is a fixed point. Again, since each particle starts 
from rest and is urged towards a fixed point (?, it will move in the 
straight line joining its initial position with 0. Hence coin- 
cides with 0. When the attraction is directly proportional to the 
distance, it is proved in dynamics of a particle, that the time of 
reaching the centre of force from a position of rest is independent 
of the distance of that position of rest. Hence all the particles of 
the system will reach Q at the same time, and meet there. If ^m 
be the sum of the masses, measured by their attractions in the 
usual manner, this time is known to be ^/VIEm. 

Similar theorems for some other laws of forces are given as 
examples at the end of the next article and the solutions briefly 
indicated. 

286. BT«inpl» of Laplao^'fl Tbsm% Vartielts. Three particlei whose massei 
are m, m', m", mutually attracting each other, are to projected that the triangle 
formed by joining their positiont at anyinttant remaint cUwayi rimilar to its original 
form. It it required to determine the condittom of projection. 

The centre of gravity will be either at rest or will move uniformly in a straight 
line. We may therefore consider the centre of gravity at rest and may afterwards 
generalise the conditions of projection by impressing on each particle an additional 
velocity parallel to the direction in which we wish the centre of gravity to move. 
Let be the centre of gravity, P, P*, P*' the positions of the particles at any 
time f. Then, by the conditions of the question, the lengths OP, OP*, OP" are 
always to be proportional, and their angular velocities about are to be equal. 
Since the moment of the momenta of the system about O is always the same, 

we have mf*n + mYhi + m*yhi = constant, 

where r, /, r'' are the distances OP, OP*, OP", and n is their common angular 
velocity. Since the ratios r :r' :r" are constant, it follows from this equation 
that mAi is constant, i.e. OP traces out equal areas in equal times. Hence by 
Newton, Section ii, the resultant force on P tends towards O. 

Let p, p', p" be the sides P'F\ P"P, PP* of the triangle formed by the particles, 

mass 
and let the law of attraction be -^r.^« Then, since the resultant attraction of 

(dist.)* 



m «.«^ m 



m', m" on »i passes through 0, -^,^ sin FPO = -^ sin P"PO, 

but, since O is the centre of gravity, m'p" sin P'PO^my sin P*'PO, 

Hence either the three particles are in one straight line or p"^^=p'^^. If 
ft=-l the law of attraction is "as the distance." If /c be not= -I, we have 
p*=p", and the triangle must be equilateral. 

Suppose the particles to be projected in directions making equal angles with 
their distances from the centre of gravity with velocities proportional to those 
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distanoes, and suppose also the resultant attractions towards the centre of gravity 
to be proportional to those distances, then in all the three cases the same con- 
ditions will hold at the end of a time dt, and so on continually. The three 
particles will therefore describe similar orbits about the centre of gravity in a 
similar manner. 

FirtUy, let us suppose that the three particles are to be in one straight line. To 
fix our ideas, let m' lie between m and m", and between m and m\ Then since 
the attraction on any particle must be proportional to the distance of that particle 
from O, the three attractions, measured in the direction PP", 

m' m" m" m m m' 



(PP')* ^ (PP")* * ^'P'Y (PPy '{^y {j^py 

must be proportional to OPy OF, OP". Since SmOP^O, these two equations 
amount to but one on the whole. Let z=P'F'IPP\ so that 

OP _ OP" PP* 

Then we have ^m'+ .^^^^ (-m+m"z) = (^-m^ {}ii'+m"(l + «)}, 

which agrees with the result given by Laplace, by whom this problem was first 
considered. 

Li the case in which the attraction follows the law of nature /c=:2 and the 
equation becomes 

iiM«{(l + «)»-l}-m'(l+x)«(l-«»)-m"{(l+«)'-z'}=0. 

This is an equation of the fifth degree, and it has therefore always one real root. 

The left side of the equation has opposite signs when £ = and 2 = 00, and hence 

this real root is positive. It is therefore always possible to project the three masses 

so that they shall remain in a straight line. Laplace remarks that if m be the sun, 

m' the earth, m" the moon, we have very nearly «= a/ — : = .-tt.* If then, 

V bill 100 

originally, the earth and moon had been placed in the same straight line with the 

sun, at distances from the sun proportional to 1 and 1 + ^r-- , and if their velocities 

had been initially parallel and proportional to those distances, the moon would 
have always been in opposition to the sun. The moon would have been too distant 
to have been in a state of continual eclipse, and thus would have been full evexy 
night. It has however been shown by Liouville, in the Additions b. la Connaissance 
des Temps, 1845, that such a motion would be unstable. 

The paths of the particles will be similar ellipses having the centre of gravity 
for a common focus. 

Secondly, Let us suppose that the law of attraction is "as the distance." In 
this case the attraction on each particle is the same as if all the three particles 
were collected at the centre of gravity. Each particle will describe an ellipse 
having this point for centre in the same time. The necessary conditions of pro- 
jection are that the velocities of projection should be proportional to the initial 
distances from the centre of gravity, and that the directions of projection should 
make equal angles with those distances. 

Thirdly, Let us suppose the particles to be at the angular points of an equi- 
lateral triangle. The resultant accelerating force on the particle m is 

%i cos P'PO + ^' cos P"PO. 

P P 
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* fu .vuviiiwu that the forces on the particles should be proportional to their 
ifc»»^iv^>-v ':t^nu O ;»how9 that the ratio of this force to the distance OP is the same 
Oi i.i -Jic yiiri:cte«. Since bj a property of the centre of gravity 

»> ' CO* FPO + m'V cos P"PO = {m-hm' + m") OP, 
I '«v c>«Mt ibas ihi^ condition is initially satisfied when p=:p'=p". Hence, by the 
>A2«K t«tt:«^.*uin^ «« bi^fore, if the particles be projected in directions making equal 
uiK***** ^i^^ **'*• ^^f ^^' respectively, with velocities proportional to those 
vJbihA»uKv« th<>y will always remain at the angular points of an equilateral triangle. 
V <iti=<u;Huott of the stability of this motion will be given in vol. ii. of this work. 

nw<M» rvsults may be conveniently arrived at by reducing one angular point, as 
^^v>f the triiuigle to rest. The resolved part of all the forces which act on each 
IMUtivIe i^rpendicular to the straight line joining it to P will then be zero. The 
y«\vv>» 18 a little shorter than that given above, but does not illustrate so well the 
^ttbj^'Ct of the chapter. 

^Kx. 1. Show that if the three particles attract each other according to the 
Uw of nature, the paths of the particles, when at the comers of an equilateral 
triangle, are similar ellipses having for a common focus. Find the periodic time. 

Kx. 2. Three unequal particles, attracting according to the inverse kth power 
of the distance, are placed at rest at the comers of an equilateral triangle. Prove 
that they will finally meet at their common centre of gravity. 

The Laplacian conditions of projection are satisfied. The particles therefore 
always remain at the comers of an equilateral triangle and these corners move 
directly towards the centre of gravity O. The three particles therefore describe 
straight lines and arrive simultaneously at 0, The time t of transit is given by 

where /i=m'¥m'-hm" and p is a side of the initial equilateral triangle. This 
integral can be expressed in gamma functions by putting y^^^=z or 1/z according 
as A; is less or greater than unity. When k=S the integration can be effected 
without difficulty. 

Ex. 8. If the solar system consisted only of the sun, earth and moon moving 
in one plane, prove that 

S {E + My H + {S + E + M) EMh= constant, 

where h is the rate at which a unit particle at the moon describes areas about the 
earth, and H the rate at which the centre of gravity of the earth and moon 
describes areas about the sun. 

If the sun were fixed in space prove also 

dH SEMA 



(j5 --/»)' 



dt (£;+itf)« 

where r, r' are the distances of M and E ftrom S and A is twice the area of the 
triangle formed by the three bodies. [St John's Coll., 1896.] 

Let O be the centre of gravity of the whole system, K that of E and M, Let 
<a be the angular velocity in space of EM, that of SK. Now the area conserved 
by the whole system about O is constant, that conserved by E and M is, by Art. 75, 
{E . KE^+M. KM^) <a + {E + M) OKKi, and that conserved by 8 is 8 .OS^ .Q. We 
have given ft=£3P.w, H=SK*.0; also the distances KE, KM, GK, OS, are 
known in terms of the distances EM, SK and the masses S, E, M by the definition 
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of the centre of gravity. Making these substitutions and equating the sum of the 
conserved areas to a constant, the first result follows at once. The second is 
obtained by taking moments about S and K, 

Ex. 4. JacobVi theorem, A free system of particles moves under their mutual 
attractions only, the force function U being a homogeneous function of the nth 

tP 
degree. Prove that ^ 2iiiljs= 2 (n + 2) ir+ 2C. 

where i^i, 122* ^^- ^^^ ^® distances of the particles mj, m,, Ao, from the common 
centre of gravity and (7 is a constant. If the law of attraction is the inverse 

cube prove that :LmR^ = ^ + B« + CtK 

Vorlesungen uber Dynamik, edited by A. Clebsch, supplementary volume, page 22. 

To prove this we have by simple differentiation 



«.^^^') o^f^y o«-r^^ Q.^^ 



Summing this for the coordinates x, y, z and for all the particles, we have 

£p 
since (7 is a homogeneous function — ^ {Zmr^) - 2Zmv*=:2nU, 

By the principle of vis viva (Art. 138 or 350) 

2mt7«=2C7+C, C=2mV-2ro, 

where Uq is the value of the force function in the initial state. Hence 

^2mr«=2(n + 2)ir + 2C. 

Now 2mr» = ZmR^ + (2m) (5» + y^ + i*), 

but since there are no external forces dxjdt is a constant, and therefore cP (x)'^ldt^ 
is zero. Similar results being true for y and z, the theorem to be proved follows 
at once. 

Ex. 5. Three particles attracting each other according to the inverse cube of 
the distance are placed at rett in any poiitions. Deduce from Jacobi's theorem 

that an impact must occur before the time t given by t'2 — ^=ZmR*, 

Since the particles start from rest B=0 and C=-2t7o=-2 — 5— where p is 

the side of the triangle joining the initial positions of m'm". Also A is the initial 
moment of inertia of the three particles with regard to their common centre of 
gravity. We notice that A is positive and C negative and that the quadratic 
A + Ct'^=0 has real roots. 

If two of the particles during the motion impinge on each other, we know by 
the equation of vis viva that their velocities will at that moment be infinite. The 
whole subsequent motion also will be affected by the impact. If this impact does 
not occur before the time given by Ct^=: - A, we see that at that instant 2mi2*=0. 
The particles must therefore be in contact. 

It also follows from Jacobi's theorem that, if the law of attraction were the 
inverse cube, the present arrangement of the solar system could not be stable. 
If the roots of the equation A+Bt-^-Cf^^O are real, an impact will occur at the 
end of a finite time. If the roots are imaginary, since il is a moment of Inertia 
and therefore positive, C must be positive, and hence the radii veotores of some of 
the planets must be infinite when t is infinite. 
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Does JaeobVt equation hold indefinitely f If we assume that when two particles 
meet they pass through each other without resistance it might be expected that 
the eqnation lmJR^=A-^Bt-{-Ct^ would hold throughout all time. But if C is 
negative and t sufficiently great the two sides have opposite signs, so that the 
equality cannot hold indefinitely. 

The cause of this discrepancy is a certain discontinuity which occurs when the 
particles meet*. When the particles m, m' are at a very small distance x apart we 
have ultimately x^^E^/x^ where E^=^m-^m\ Extracting the square root we find 
x= ^Ejx, When the particles are approaching each other, the negative sign must 
be given to the root because x is positive and x negative. When the particles pass 
through each other, their distance x changes sign through zero but the instantaneous 
value of the velocity U unaltered. We must therefore give the square root the 
positive sign. Hence x± changes sign, or, which amounts to the same thing, the 



* As a simpler example consider the case of a single particle P starting from 
rest at a point A and attracted by a central force F^fijx^ situated at 0. If OP=x, 

we have r*= C - 2jFdx=C +^ . 

Initially v=0 when j;={z, hence C= - t'-ja^. When the particle has passed through 
the origin, the velocity v' is expressed by a similar formula with C written for C. 
If t?o> ^'o' ^ ^^ terminal and initial velocities of the two stages of the motion, we 
notice that v^-v^ (being twice the work of F acting through a space which is 
aheolutely zero) must be zero however great F may be. Hence C'=C, 

Extracting the square root, we have v=±^^(l--,j . When the particle is 

approaching O, the negative sign must be taken because x is positive and r nega- 
tive. When the particle has passed O the positive sign must be taken because x 
has become negative and v retains its former sign. In our problem therefore the 
radical changes sign through infinity at the origin. This change of sign may be 
represented by making ^ ,Jii negative or positive according as the particle is on the 
positive or negative side of the centre of force. 

Now d?(-') = 2t^ + 2«;^=-|; 

.-. x^=A'{-Bt-{jila^)t\ 

Let t represent the time measured negatively and positively from the epoch at 
^hich the particle passes through the centre of force. Then when t=0, we have 

;r=0, xv= =fVm; ••• ^'= T 2 ^/U - (/i/a«) t^ 

the upper or lower sign being taken according as the particle is on the positive or 
negative side of the centre of force. The particle therefore oscillates through 
equal arcs on each side of the centre of force, and the right-hand side of the equa- 
tion does not become negative. 

There has been much di£Ference of opinion on the true interpretation of the 
equations at the points where either the velocity or the force is infinite. We have 
no space for this discussion and must refer the reader to a paper by Asaph Hall in 
vol. HI. of the Messenger of Mathematics, 1874, who gives a short summary of the 
somewhat confiicting results of Enler, Montuda, Laplace, Plana and others. The 
question is perhaps rather speculative than practical since such cases do not occur 
in nature. 
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constant E is discontinaoas, changing sign suddenly when the particles meet. 
Each meeting therefore marks a stage at which a new problem begins and at 
which the values of some of the arbitrary constants have to be determined afresh. 

287. •"^•T^^* of liTins thlBffi. Ex. 1. A man is fastened to a vertical 
axis which can turn without friction and only the man's arms are free. The system 
being initially i^t rest, explain how the man by moving his arms in space can turn 
his body round and face the other way. 

If the man move his arms in any way the whole area conserved about the axis 
is zero, Art. 288. Having placed his right hand close to his side, let the man push 
it out sideways, and then move it forward so as to describe a quarter of a horizon- 
tal circle. Let him next draw the hand inwards close to his body, thus bringing it 
back into its initial position. It is evident that each point of the arm and hand 
has described an area round the axis from right to left. The man's body must 
therefore turn round the vertical axis from left to right through such an angle that 
the whole area described is zero. Bepeating this process he can turn his body 
through any angle. 

Li this way a person standing erect on a perfectly smooth table can turn round 
a vertical axis passing through his centre of gravity and fiu)e any direction he 
may desire. 

Ex. 2. A person lies down on his back on a perfectly smooth table, explain how 
he can turn round and face the table. 

Extending one arm he hits the table with it and thus acquires angular momen- 
tum about his axis. When he has turned through two right angles, his extended 
arm or arms again strike the table, and can be used to gradually stop the motion. 
The same effect would be produced by throwing away sideways some portion of his 
dress. He might also use the method described in the last example. 

Ex. 3. Explain how it is that a cat held with its feet upwards and let go is 
found, after falling through a sufficient height, to alight on its feet. 

During the first stage of the fall the cat stretches out its hind legs almost per- 
pendicularly to the axis of the body and pulls the fore legs close to the neck. Li 
this position it twists the fore part of the body through as large an angle as it can, 
the hinder part turning through a smaller angle in the opposite direction, so that 
the whole area conserved about the axis is zero, as in Ex. 1. Li the second phase 
of the fall the attitude of the feet is reversed, the hind legs being dose to the body 
and the fore legs pushed out. The cat now turns the hind part of the body 
through the large angle, the fore part rotating through the small angle. The result 
is that both parts of the cat are turned round the axis through nearly equal angles. 

See a series of photographs of a falling cat in Nature, Nov. 22, 1894, reproduced 
from M. Marey's paper, Camptet Rendus, cxix, 1894. The true explanation is due 
to M. Guyon. M. Maurice Levy in the same volume puts the argument into a 
mathematical form and shows how a man placed in empty space can turn on his 
axis without initial velocity or the assistance of any external force. Also 
M. Lecomu shows how a serpent by internal motions continually repeated could 
rotate its body about its axis of length without changing its external form or 
position in space. 

Ex. 4. A person is enclosed in a light box which is placed on a rough floor. 
Show by what motions he can take advantage of the friction to move the box and 
himself any distance along the floor. 
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Starting from one end, he nms along the box, but not so qniokly that the 
friction is insufficient to hold the box at rest. He thus moves his own centre of 
gravity and acquires momentum. Then jumping up he lifts the box off the floor 
and carries it with him. When gravity brings the box again to the floor, he 
repeats the operation. Another method is indicated in Chap. xi. Ex. 3. 

Certain Mexican seed vessels, called jumping beans, have been observed to 
move about by a series of jumps. Each bean is found to contain a grub con- 
siderably smaller than the cavity within which it is confined. The manner in 
which the grub makes the bean jump a distance equal to two or three times the 
length of the bean has not been properly explained. See the Royal Botanical 
Society, Nov. 1894, and Chambers's Journal, 1896. There is also a brief account in 
Nature, Nov. 19, 1896, of some recent experiments on African specimens made by 
Dr D. Sharp with the view of discovering the cause and object of these movements. 

Ex. 5. Two buckets of given weights are suspended by a fine inelastic string 
placed over a fixed pulley, and at the centre of the base of one of the buckets a 
frog of given weight is sitting. At an instant of instantaneous rest of the buckets, 
the frog leaps vertically upwards so as just to arrive at the level of the rim of its 
bucket. Prove that the ratio of the absolute length h' of the frog's vertical ascent 
in space to the length h of its bucket and the time t which elapses before the frog 
again arrives at the base of its bucket are given by 

(TO + m'+/i)*/i'=2m'(m + i»')/i, m'gt^=i{m-i-m')h, *■ 

the last result being independent of the frog's weight. 

[Walton's problem. Math. Tripos, 1864.] 

Ex. 6. Show that a person when swinging can increase the angle of vibration 
by alternately crouching at the highest point and straightening himself along the 
rope when at the lowest point. 

Let 2a, 26 be the heights of the man when crouching and standing erect; M, m 
the masses of the swing and man, I the moment of inertia of the swing, and c the 
distance of its centre of gravity from the point of support. First the system, with 
the man crouched, descends from rest through an angle a and has an angular 
velocity <a at the lowest point. Suddenly when the man stands erect, the angular 
velocity u is changed to w'. Lastly the system ascends through an angle /3. 
We therefore have 

i4«2=4^i4'8in«ia, Au=Bu', Bta'^-igB'Bin^ ij8, 

where A=I+m{l-a)^+\ma^, A'=Mc+m{l-a), and B, B' are obtained from 
A, A' hy writing h for a. The first and third of these equations follow from the 
principle of vis viva, and the second from that of angular momentum. Hence 
8in^i/3/8in*4a=^il7-D-D'. Now A'>B' since h>a\ also A>B since in swings the 
length { of the rope is usually longer than the height of the man. Hence j3 is 
greater than a. 

Consider the equation Au=Bo/\ each time the man straightens himself he 
decreases the moment of inertia and therefore increases the angular velocity. At 
the highest point, when the system is instantaneously at rest, no change in the 
angular velocity is made by crouching, but the moment of inertia is increased. 
By the continued repetition of these two processes the angular velocity at each 
passage through the lowest point is increased. Again, the moment of gravity is 
greater on the descending than on the ascending arc, hence from both causes the 
amplitude of the swing is increased. 
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288. Sudden Fixtures. A rigid body is moving freely in 
space in a known manner. Suddenly a straight line in the body 
becomes fixedy or has its motion changed in some given manner. 
It is required to find the changes which occur in the motion of 
the rest of the body. 

Such problems as these are all solved by one mechanical prin- 
ciple. The change in the motion is produced by impulsive forces 
acting at points situated in this straight line. Hence, by Art. 283, 
the angular mxynientum of ike body about the axis is the same 
after as before the change takes place. This dynamical principle 
supplies one equation which is sufficient to determine the sub- 
sequent motion of the body round the straight line. 

We may also use this principle in a more general case. Suppose 
we have any system of moving bodies which suddenly become 
rigidly connected together and are constrained to turn round some 
axis. Then the subsequent angular velocity about this axis may 
be found by equating the angular momentum of the system about 
this axis after the change to that before the change. 

In applying this principle to various bodies it is convenient 
to use different methods of finding the angular momentum. The 
following list will assist the reader in choosing the method best 
adapted to each particular case. 

289. Case 1. Suppose the body to be a disc moving in any 
manner in its own plane, and let the axis whose motion is changed 
be perpendicular to its plane. This case has been already solved 
in Art. 171. 

290. Case 2. Suppose the body to be a disc turning about 
an instantaneous axis Ox in its own plane with an angular axi^ a>. 
Let an axis Ox also in its own plane be suddenly fixed. 

In this case the calculation of the angular momentum is so 
simple that we may with ad- 
vantage recur to first principles. 
Let d<T be any element of the 
area of the disc; y, y' its dis- 
tances from Oxy Oi. Then yo), 
yta are the velocities of do- just 
before and just after the impact. 
The moments of the momentum 
about Ox' just before and just 
after are therefoi-e yyftoda and 
}/^{oda. Summing these for the 
whole area of the disc, we have 

a>'Xy^dcr = (oXyy'da (1). 

Firstly, let Ox, Ox' be parallel, so that the point is at infinity 
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Let h be the distance between the axes, then f/ ^y — h. Hence 

we have to^'j/^da = to {2y*d<r — hlyda]. 

Let A, A' he the moments of inertia of the disc about Ox, Ox' 
respectively, y the distance of the centre of gravity from Ox, M the 
mass of the disc. Then we have 

A' to' = o) (^ - Mhy), 

Secondly, let Ox, Ox' not be parallel. Let be the origin 
and let the angle xOx = a, then y' = y cos a — a; sin a. Let F be 
the product of inertia of the disc about Ox, Oy where Oy is per- 
pendicular to Ox. Then by substitution iu (1) we have 

A*(o' ss 0) (il cos a — Fsm a). 

Ex. 1. An elliptic area of ecoentricity e is tamixig about one latns reotom. 
^ Suddenly this latns reotum is loosed and the other fixed. Show that the angular 

velocity is „ of its former value. 

Ex. 2. A right-angled triangular area ACB is turning about the side AC. 
i- Suddenly ilC is loosed and BC fixed. If C be the right angle, the angular velocity 
is \BCIAC of its former value. 

Ex. 3. A rectangle ABCD has its plane vertical and its lower edge i4B horizon- 
tal and fixed in space. A slight disturbance being given the rectangle turns round 
^ AB, but when its plane becomes horizontal the side AD is fixed and AB released. 
It then begins to turn round AD and when the plane is again vertical AB is fixed 
and AD released. Show that the final angular velocity about AB is given by the 
equation (d>=27|7(16a + 96)/51263, where AB=^^ and AD=2b, 

Ex. 4. A point is suddenly fixed in a lamina which is instantaneously rotating 

< about any given axis in its own plane. Show that if the new instantaneous axis 

is at right angles to the former the point must lie on a hyperbola one of whose 

asymptotes is perpendicular to the given axis and the other is its conjugate with 

regard to the momental ellipse at the centre of gravity. 

291. Case 3. Let the body be turning round an instantaneous 
axis 01 with a known angular velocity o), and let some axis 01' 
which intersects the former in a point be suddenly fixed. 

Let I, m, n be the direction-cosines of 01 referred to the 
principal axes at 0, and l\ m, n' the direction-cosines of OF, Then 
by Art. 264, the angular momenta about these principal axes just 
before the change are A(ol, Bami, Com. The angular momentum 
about OF just before the change is therefore (by Art. 265) 
(AW + Bmm! + Cn'n!)a). If ©' be the angular velocity of the 
body about OF just after 01' becomes fixed in space the angular 
momentum is (AV^ + Bm^ + Cn^) ©'. Equating these we have o)'. 

Ex. 1. A solid right cone of semi-vertical angle a is rotating about a generating 
line. Suddenly another generating line is fixed, the axial planes through the 
generating lines being inclined at an angle 0. Show that the ratio of the angular 
velocities is equal to (2 + (4 -f- it) cos 0) : (6 + n), where n = tan^. 

Ex. 2. When a body turns about a fixed point the product of the moment of 
inertia about the instantaneous axis into the square of the angular velocity is called 
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the vis viva. Let 2T be the vis viva of the body when it is turning freely about 
the axis 01, and 2T' its vis viva when the axis or is suddenly fixed. Construct 
the momental ellipsoid at the point O, and let ^ be the angle between the eooentric 
lines of the two axes 01, OF. Prove that T'=T oos^ 0. It follows that the vis viva 
is always lessened by fixing a new axis. 

292. Case 4. Let the motion of the body be given by its 
components of motion u, v, w, a)«, Wy, cjg, the centre of gravity 
being the base point Let the equation to the straight line whose 

motion is suddenly changed be — j^ = - — - = , where I, m, n 

are the actual direction-cosines. 

Suppose this straight line to be suddenly fixed in space. The 
angular momentum before the **fixing" is given in Art. 267. If w' 
be the angular velocity about this straight line after the '* fixing," 
the angular momentum is Ito', where / is given in Art. 17, Ex. 9. 
Equating the two values we have o'. 

293. Suppose the sudden motion forced on the straight line 
to be represented by the velocities U, V, W of some point P on 
the straight line, and the angular velocities 0, ^, ^Ir. Then the 
motion of the body may be represented by the linear velocities 
U, F, W of the same Imse P and the angular velocities + ftf , 
+ nm, ylr + fin, where ft is the only unknown quantity. 

The angolar velocities 0, 0, ^ may be chosen in an infinite variety of ways to 
represent the given motion of the straight line, because an angiilar velocity about 
the straight line does not move the line itself. If $, 0, ^ have been chosen to 
make the component Z^ + fi^+n^ about the line equal to zero, and if (2, m, n) be 
the actual direction-cosines of the straight line, then wiU be the angular velocity 
of the body about the axis just after the change. 

This quantity ft, whatever meaning it may have, is to be 
found by equating the angular momenta about the axis before 
and after the change. These momenta may be written down as 
explained in Art. 267. 

294. Suppose the sudden motion forced on the straight line 
to be represented by giving the velocities of two points Jr, P' on 
the line. And let the required motion of the body after the change 
be represented by the components of motion u\ v\ w\ cox', Wy , cog 
at the centre of gravity taken as the base. The angular mo- 
mentum both before and after the change may be written down 
by Art. 267. Equating these we have the dynamical equation. 
The resolved velocities of P and P' may be found by Art. 238 
and equated to their given forced values. Thus we have on the 
whole six independent equations to find the six components of 
motion after the change. 

Ex. 1. An elliptic disc is at rest. Suddenly one extremity of the major axis 
and one extremity of the minor are made to move perpendicularly to the plane of 

R.D. 16 
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the disc with velooitieB U and V, Show that the centre of gravity will begin to 
move with a velocity equal to ( (17+ F). 

Ex. 2. An elliptic disc is at rest. Suddenly one extremity of the latus rectum 
is made to move parallel to the major axis with a velocity U, while the other 
extremity is made to move perpendicularly to the plane of the disc with a velocity 
W, Show that the velocities of the centre resolved parallel to the axes of the disc are 

U -Ue W_ 

2* 2(l-e»)' 2(l + 4e«)* 

Ex. 3. A circular disc turning freely in its own plane which is vertical falls on 
another equal circular disc whose plane is horizontal and which is turning about 
a fixed vertical axis through its centre. At the moment of impact the two discs 
become rigidly connected. If the point of impact bisect a radius of the horizontal 
circle, show that the angular velocity about the fixed vertical axis is reduced one half. 

Ex. 4. Let the motion of a free body be given by the components i^, v, tc, 
UgfUfjft Ug referred to any base. Let the sudden motion given to a straight line be 
represented by the components U, F, W, 0^ 4>, ^ referred to the same base. Then 
the relative motion is given by the components u-UfV-V, Sso, Taking these as 
the given quantities, find the components of motion after the change on the 
supposition that the straight line is suddenly ./Ix^d. Let these results be u\ v\ &c. 
Then prove that the required motion is represented by the components U+u\ 
V+v*, Ao, This procesi of solution may be called reducing the straight line to rest. 

295. Case 5. In some cases, instead of a straight line, a 
single point P in the body is seized and made to move in some 
given manner. In this case the angular momentum about ever}^ 
straight line through the fixed point is unchanged. Choosing 
some three convement axes through the point and equating the 
angular momentum about each before the change to that after 
the change we have three dynamical equations. Besides these we 
have the geometrical equations, supplied by Art. 238, expressing 
the fact that the resolved velocities of P are equal to the given 
forced velocities. In this way we may form six equations to find 
the six components of motion. 

296. Let us consider an example of this process. Suppose 
the motion of the body to be given by the components w, v, w, 
®«, o>y> o^z> the centre of gravity being the base; and let the point 
P whose co-ordinates are /, g, h be suddenly ^^d. Let A, B, Cy 
Df E, F he the moments and products of inertia of the body 
about the axes at the centre of gravity, and let accented letters 
represent the corresponding quantities for parallel axes at P. Let 
flfl., fly, n, be the required angular velocities of the body about 
the axes meeting at JP parallel to those at the centre of gravity. 
Then the equations of momenta give 

^©aj - P<Oy - Ea>g + If (yA - wg) = ^'fl-, - JTAy - ^fl^, 
- Fa}„ + Ba}y - Dft)^ + M (wf- uh) = - Fil^ + B'fty - Z/n,, 
"Ewx - Da)y + Co), + Jf {ug - vf) = - Eila^ - D'Cly + Cn,. 
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It is obvious that these equations may be greatly simplified by 
choosing the axes so that one set may be principal axes. 

297. If the body be turning about an axis 01 through the 
centre of gravity just before the point P is fixed, the terms which 
contain the velocities of the centre of gravity disappear from the 
equationa They now admit of an easy geometrical interpretation. 
The equation to the momental ellipsoid at the centre of gravity is 

^Z> + 5F»+(7ir«-2Z)Fir-2J?irZ-2FZF=if€*. 

It is therefore clear that the left-hand sides of these equations are 
proportional to the direction-cosines of the diametral plane of a 
straight line whose direction-cosines are proportional to (©a., ©y, a)«). 
In the same way if we construct the momental ellipsoid at P, the 
right-hand sides are proportional to the direction-cosines of the 
diametral plane of the axis (H^, Oy, A^). Tims the instantaneous 
axes of rotation, before and after P is fioced, are so related that 
their diametral planes with regard to the momental ellipsoids at 
and P respectively are parallel. 

We may also deduce this result, without diflBculty, from Art. 
118. The motion of the body about the axis 01 may be produced 
by an impulsive couple in the plane diametral to 01 with recfard 
to the momental ellipsoid at &. Let us then suppose the oody 
at rest and P fixed, and let it he acted on by this couple. It 
follows from the same article, that the body will begin to turn 
about an axis PI' which is such that its diametral plane with 
regard to the momental ellipsoid at P is parallel to the plane of 
the couple. 

To find the direction of the blow at P we notice that the centre 
of gravity being at rest suddenly begins to move j)erpendicularly 
to the plane containing it and the axis PI\ This is obviously 
the direction of the blow. 

298. Ex. 1. A tphere, in eo-latitude $, hung up by a point O in it$ surface, is in 
equilibrium under the action of gravity. Suddenly the rotation of the earth is 
stopped, it is required to determine the motion of the sphere, [Math. Tripos, 1S57.] 

Let G be the centre of the sphere, its point of suspension, and a its radius. 
Let C be the centre of the earth. Let us suppose the figure so drawn that the 
sphere is moving away from the observer. Let cii=angular velooitjof the earth, 
then if CO=fia, the sphere is turning about an axis Op parallel to CP, the axis 
of the earth, with angular velocity w, while the centre of gravity is moving with 
velocity fia ein $ ,<a. 

Let OC, Op, and the perpendicular to the plane of OC, Op be taken as the axes 
of X, y, z respectively, and let Q^* ^^» ^» ^ ^^® angular velocities about them just 
after the rotation of the earth is stopped. 

By Art. 295, the angular momenta about Ox, just before and just after the rota- 
tion is stopped, are equal to each other; .*. Mk^u cos $=Mk''Qjg, 
where Mk^ is the moment of inertia of the sphere about a diameter. 

16—2 
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Again, the angular momenta aboat Oy are equal to each other ; 

.-. -Afifc»w8m^+lfA*a*w8in^=Jtf(&«+a2)0y. 
Lastly, the angular momenta about Oz are 
equal; /. Q=MKKi,, 

Solving these equations, we get 

^=«8m^-j^j-p^=«Bm^ — 7 — • 

But 0^ = (HI cos $, Adding together the squares 
of 0^,0^, Qg we have 

-2 + 6/iV 




02 



= «»joos2^+(--^'^)%in«(?}, 



where is the angular velocity of the sphere 
about its instantaneous axis. 

Ex. 2. A particle of mass M, without ve- 
locity, is suddenly attached to the surface of 
the earth at the extremity of a radius vector making an angle with the axis 
of the earth. If £ be the mass of the earth before the addition of if, A and C 
its principal moments of inertia at the centre, w the angular velocity about its 

axis, prove that 6=l + (£ + M)^C+£JtfCt^cos«^» 

E + M A 

cot0=cot^ + — V,— . \j-a . --^ — ^, 
^ E 3/f*sm^cos(? 

where is the initial angular velocity about an axis parallel to the axis of the earth, 
and the angle that the initial axis of rotation makes with the axis of the earth. 

Ex. 8. A regular homogeneous prism whose normal section is a regular polygon 

of n sides rolls on a perfectly rough plane. Prove that, when the axis of rotation 

changes from one edge to another, the angular velocity is reduced in the ratio of 

2t 2t 

2+7COS — : 8+cos — . 
n n 

299. Gradual Changes. In these examples the changes 
produced in the motion were sudden, but the method of proceed- 
ing is the same if the changes are gradual. 

Ex. 1. A bead of mass m slides on a circular wire of mass M and radius a, 
and the wire can turn freely about a vertical diameter. Prove that, if w, be the 
angular velocities of the wire when the bead is respectively at the extremities of 

a horizontal and a vertical diameter, - = 1 + 2 -- . 

<a M 

Ex. 2. If the earth gradually contracted by radiation of heat, so as to be 
always similar to itself as regards its physical constitution and form, prove that 
when every radius vector has contracted an n^ part of its length, where n is smaU, 
the angular velocity has increased a 2it^ part of its value. 

Ex. 8. If two railway trains each of mass M were to travel in opposite 

directions from the pole along a meridian and to arrive at the equator at the same 

jl time, prove that the angular velocity of the earth would be decreased by ^Ma^jEk^ 

of itself, where a is the equatorial radius of the earth and £^ its moment of inertia 

about its axis of figure. 
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What would be the e£Fect if one train only were to travel from the pole to the 
equator? 

Ex. 4. A fly alights perpendicularly on a sheet of paper lying on a smooth 
horizontal plane and proceeds to describe the curve r=f{0) traced on the sheet of 
paper, the equation to the curve being referred to the centre of gravity of the paper 
as origin. Supposing the fly to be able to prevent himself from slipping on the 
paper, show that his angular velocity in space about the common centre of gravity 

of the paper and fly is equal to ,^} — r-^i ^ -j- , where M and m are the masses 

(Af+m)**+mf* « 

of the paper and the fly, and k is the radius of gyration of the paper about its 

centre of gravity. Hence find the path of the fly in space. 

Ex. 5. Suppose the ice to melt from the polar regions twenty degrees round 
each pole to the extent of something more than a foot thick, enough to give 1^ feet 
over those areas or *066 of a foot of water spread over the whole globe, which would 
in reality raise the sea-level by only some such imdiscoverable difference as |th of 
an inch or an inch, then this would slacken the earth's rate as a time-keeper by 
one-tenth of a second per year. This and the next example are taken from the 
Phil Mag, 1866. They are both due to Sir W. Thomson, now Lord Kelvin. 

If £ be the mass of the earth, a its radius, k its radius of gyration about the 
polar axis, u its angular velocity before the melting, we have by the principle 

of angular momentum — = -^-=^00%$ {I + 006 6), where M is the mass of the ice 

melted and $ is twenty degrees. Substituting for the letters their known numerical 
values, the value of 8ia is easily foimd. 

Ex. 6. A layer of dust is formed on the earth h feet thick, where h is small, by 
the fall of meteors reaching the earth from all directions. Show that the change in 

the length of the day is nearly — ^ ^^ ^ ^y> where a is the radius of the earth 

in feet, p and D the densities of the dust and earth respectively. If the density of 
the dust be twice that of water and h=^, express this result numerically. 

Oppolzer in a paper in the AstronomUche Netekrichten (No. 2573) and more 
recently H. A. Newton in the American Joumdl of Science, vol. xzx, 1884, have 
considered the effects on the earth both of the impact of meteors and the gravitation 
attraction of those which pass near the earth without hitting it. 

Ex. 7. A spiral tube of small uniform section can turn freely about a vertical 
axis and has its two extremities on the axis. A variable quantity Q of fluid per 
second enters at its upper extremity and flows out at the lower. If AT be the mass 
of the tube, m that of the fluid contained, show that {M-\-m)k^u)+Qjr8Unpd8 
is constant, where is the angle the tangent to the tube at any point P makes with 
the plane containing P and the axis. One form of this experiment was used by 
Maxwell to determine whether electricity had momentum. See Electricity, Vol. n, 
Art. 574. 

300. The principle of linear momentum may also be used, 
like that of angular momentum, to determine the gradual changes 
produced by alterations of mass. The general theory is as follows. 

Let a body of mass M, whose resolved velocity parallel to w 
is v, be acted on by a finite force X. Let this body lose a small 
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portion m = — dM of its mass in each element of time dt. It is 
required to find its equation of motion. In this time the force 
' increases the linear momentum by Xdi^ while the momentum lost 
by diminution of mass is mv. But the gain of momentum is 
d (Mv). The equation of motion is therefore 

d(Mv)^Xdt + ifdM. :. ^^ = ^ (1). 

This equation may also be obtained by taking M to represent the mass of the 
body jnst after the loss of the element m. Then equating the two expressions for 
the gain of momentum in the next element of time, we have Mdv=Xdt. 

Next, let us suppose that the body gains a mass m = dM in 
the time dt, and let the resolved velocity of this increment just 
before it is attached to M be v\ The total gain of momentum 
is now, Xdt due to the force, and mv' due to the impact produced 
by the sudden junction of the masses M and m with diflferent 
velocities. The equation of motion is therefore 

d(Mv) = Xdt + v'dM. (2). 

If v' = t; this reduces to the former result. 

According to the rule given in Art. 86 the finite force X should 
be neglected in determining the eflfect of an impulse. But since 
m is infinitely small, bein^ equal to dM, the change of momentum 
produced by the impulse is of the same order of small quantities 
aa Xdt, We must therefore include the force X in the equation. 

These principles may be illostrated by the solution of some problems on the 
rectilinear motion of strings. The curvilinear motion of strings will be discussed 
in the second volume. 

V Ex. 1. A uniform string of length 22 hangs over a smaU smooth pulley A, 
which is at a height I above an inelastic table ; and to each end of the string is 
attached a mass equal to that of half the string. Initially one mass P is very near 
to the puUey, the other mass Q lying on the table with half the string coiled up 
beside it. If the upper mass be now let go, prove that the greatest height to which 
the other mass will eventually rise is (Z, where ( is given by the equation 
^ + 2 log (1 - H) = 16/248. [St John's Coll. , 1896.] 

There are three stages of the motion. First, P descends and successive links 
(with velocity v'=0) are taken from the heap and added to the moving chain. 
Since the mass of P is equal to that of a length I of the chain, we have, if x = APy 

d[{x-{-2l)v']=xgdt. 
Multiplying by {x+2l) v and integrating, we 9nd that P arrives at the table with a 
velocity Vi given by »i'= A ^* 

At this instant there is an impact, P is reduced to rest by the table, but the 
chain and Q move. If v, be the initial velocity of Q, we have 

9mlVi=2mlVi; .*. V2=|i;j. 

The weight Q now ascends ; and successive links are removed from the chain 
and heaped on the table. If y be the space ascended by Q, (32 - y) dv = - ({ - y) gdt. 
Writing dvldt=vdvldy and integrating, we find that the velocity i; of Q is given by 

(V - »»)/2p = y + 22 log (1 - y/32). 
Putting v=0 and y=2(, the result follows. 
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Ex. 2. One portion of a heavy nniform string is coiled np on a table in a small 

^ heap At the other portion, viz. ACB^ passes oyer a small pnlley C (which is sitoated 

yertically over A) and hangs freely down on the other side of the poll^ to a depth 

CB=b. UCA^a and ( is greater than a, find the motion when the system starts 

from rest. [Tait and Steele's DynanUctf 1856.] 

When the length of CB is=x, the Telocity is given by 

(« + a)« v»=|^ (« - 6) (««+6« + 6»- 8a«). 

Ex. 8. A flexible chain ABCDE hangs in eqoilibrium over a smooth vertical 
circle with one end A fixed to the extremity of a horizontal diameter. One portion 
y ABC hangs vertically on one side and another portion DE hangs vertically on the 
other side of the circle. If the fixed end A be set free, show that the eqaation for 
determining the distance (viz. y) of the lowest point of the chain from the horizontal 
diameter daring the first part of the motion is 

{l-y+ igt^) 3/ - (y - gt)^=9 {y + ie), 
where I is the whole length of the string and 2e the circumference of the circle. 

[Math. Tripos, 1870.] 

Before ii is set free the lengths AB, BC and DE are all equal and ABC forms a 
catenary whose parameter is zero. When ii is set free, AB begins first to descend. 
Each element of AB Calls freely nnder gravity; if therefore x=AB we have 
y-x=igt^. The successive elements of AB are transferred to BC each with a 
velocity v'=gtt the length of each element being - dx. Thus as BC descends and 
DE ascends the equation of motion of BCDE is 

d[(l - x)v]= {- dx) v' + g {2y +x +e - !) dt. 

Here v is the velocity of the chain BCDE and this is equal to the velocity of E 
upwards (not that of B downwards). Since DE=l-c-x-y we have 9=i + $. 
Substituting for t; and v' the result follows without difficulty. 

Ex. 4. An inelastic string of length I is attached by one end to the lower 
surface of the edge of a smooth horizontal table with a fine edge on which the rest 
of the string lies, being held taut at right angles to the edge by a force at the other 
end. If this end be set free, show that the velocity with which it will leave the 
table will be J{2gl (log4 - 1)}. [June Exam.] 

Ex. 5. A fine uniform chain is collected in a heap on a horizontal table, and to 
one end is attached a fine string which passes over a smooth pulley vertically above 
the chain and carries a weight equal to the weight of a length a of the chain. Prove 
that the length of the chain raised before the weight comes to rest is a,J{d), and 
find the length suspended when the weight next comes to rest. [May Exam.] 

Ex. 6. A chain of length a is coiled up on a ledge at the top of a rough inclined 

> plane and one end is allowed to slide down. Show that if the inclination of the 

plane is double the angle of friction (viz. X), the chain will be moving freely at the 

end of a time t given by gfi=s6acot\, [Coll. Exam. 1887.] 

Ex. 7. A balloon is at a certain moment at a height h, descending with velocity 
F, and moving horizontally with a velocity V equal to the velocity of the wind at 
that height. If the velocity of the wind be proportional to the height, and if with 
a view of descending at a particular spot the escape of the gas be regulated so as to 
keep the velocity of descent constant, prove that a miscalculation dh in the initial 

height will produce in the point reached an error = -^p- (1 + Jc' - e~^ (1 +c)}, where 
V^c=gh. [Math. TripoA, 1871.] 
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Ex. 8. A spherical raindrop, descending by the action of gravity, receives 

oontinoally by t6e precipitation of vaponr an accession of mass proportional to its 

sorfiace; c being its radius when it begins to descend, and r its radius after the 

ot / c c^ c^\ 
interval t, show that its velocity V is given by V=j^ w'^"^^^ Zi) * *^® resistance 

of the air being left out of the account. [Smith's Prize Ex., 1853.] 

301. The Invariable Plane. Let us represent the mo- 
mentum mv of a particle P by a straight line f^P* drawn from 
the particle in the direction of its motion; see Art. 283. By 
the rules of statics, this momentum is equivalent to an equal 
and parallel linear momentum applied at any arbitrary point 0, 
togetner with a couple whose moment is mvp, where p is the 
perpendicular from on PP'. Let us represent this transferred 
linear momentum by the straight line UM, which of course is 
equal and parallel to PP'. The plane of the couple is the plane 
containing OM and P, and it may be represented in direction and 
magnitude by an axis ON perpendicular to its plane. 

Taking all the particles of the system we may compound the 
linear and couple momenta of the several particles into a single 
resultant linear momentum applied at the arbitrary point 0, 
together with a single couple momentum. Let OV and OH be 
two straight lines drawn from to represent in direction and 
magnitude these two resultants. Then these two straight lines 
will represent graphically the instantaneous momenta of the par- 
ticles considered as one system. 

Let us refer the system to Cartesian co-ordinates. Since 7?ix, 
my, mz are the resolved parts of the momentum of the particle m, 
the vector 07 is the resultant of ^mx, Imy, Imi, Again, as in 
Art. 75, m(yi — zy) is the moment of the momentum of the same 
particle about the axis of x. Hence OH is the resultant of the 

three couple-momenta Ai = 2m (yz — zy), 

Ii^ = 2m (zx — xz), 

Let us now suppose that no external forces act on the system, 
so that it moves subject only to the mutual actions and reactions 
of its several parts. Li this case, since no additional momentum 
is given to the system, the straight lines OV and OH are fixed in 
magnitude and direction throughout the motion ; Art. 283. 

The resolved parts of OF and OH must be constant. It follows 
that each of the quantities Ai, A,, A, is constant. If we represent 
by h the angular momentum about OH, we have h^ = hi^-\- h^ 4- h^. 

h h h 

The ratios y- , 7- , t ^^re therefore the direction-cosines of a 

h h h 

straight line (viz. OH) which is fixed throughout the motion. 
That the resolved angular momenta h^, h^, A, are constant 
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follows also at once from Art. 78. Referring to the second equation 
given in that article, we see that, when the moment of the external 
forces about any straight line fixed in space is zero, the angular 
momentum about that line is constant. 

The straight line OH is called the invariable line at 0. A 
plane perpeno&cular to OH is called the invariable plane at 0. The 
straight line OH is sometimes called the resultant axis of angular 
or couple momentum at 0. 

If any straight line OL be drawn through making an angle 
with the invariable line OH at 0, the angular momentum about 
OL is h cos 0. For the axis of the resultant momentum-couple is 
OH, and the resolved part about OL is therefore OH cos 0. Hence 
the invariable line at may also be defined as that axis through 
about which the moment of the momentum is greatest. 

At different points of the system the positions of the invariable 
line are different. But the rules by which they are connected are 
the same as those which connect the axes of the resultant couple 
of a system of forces when the origin of reference is varied. 
These have been already stated in Art. 235 of Chap, v., and it is 
unnecessary here to do more than generally to refer to them. 

If the system is acted on by any external forces, the straight lines OV and Oil 
may not both be fixed in space. Consider first any one particle, let OM, ON; OM', ON' 
represent its linear and couple momenta at the times t and t-^dt. Then MM\ NN' 
represent in direction and magnitude the linear momentum and the couple or 
angular momentum added on in the time dt. Hence the eflectiye force on any 
particle m is equivalent to a single linear eflectiye force acting at 0, represented by 
MM'jdt, and a single eflective couple represented by NN'fdt, 

Taking next the whole system of particles, let 0V\ OH' represent its linear and 
couple momenta after an interval dt. Thus OK is the resultant of the group OM 
corresponding to aU the particles of the system, OT' the resultant of the group 0M\ 
Hence VV'jdt represents the whole linear eflective force of the system at the time (. 
By similar reasoning HH'jdt represents the resultant effective couple of the system. 

It appears therefore that the points V and H trace out two curves in space 
whose properties are analogous to those of the hodograph in dynamics of a partide. 

From this reasoning it foUows also, that if Fj^ be the resolved part of the 
momentum of a system in the direction of any straight line Ox and H^ the moment 
of the momentum about that straight line, then V^ and H^ are respectively the 
resolved part along and the moment about that straight line of the effective forces 
of the system. 

Now D'Alembert's principle asserts that the eflective forces of a system are 
equivalent to the impressed forces. Hence, whatever coordinates are used, if X and 
L be the resolved parts and the moment of the impressed forces about any straight 
line which we may call the axis. of x, t^^^X and Hjg=L, These equations corre- 
spond respectively to those marked (A) and (B) in Art. 72. 

We may notice the f oUowing cases : 

(1) If all the impressed forces pass through a fixed point, let this point be 
chosen as origin, then, though OV may be variable, OH is fixed in position and 
magnitude. 
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(2) If all the impressed forces be equivalent to a system of couples, then, though 
OH may be Tariable, OF is fixed in position and magnitude. 

In a memoir on the d\ffierenHdl co^fficienU and deterndnants of lines, Mr CJohen 
has discussed some properties of these resultant lines. PhiL Ttxuu. 1862. 

302. The position of the invariable plane at the centre of 
gravity of the solar system may be found in the following manner. 
Let the system be referred to any rectangular axes meeting in the 
centre of gravity. Let co be the angular velocity of any body about 
its axis of rotation. Let ifk" be its moment of inertia about that 
axis and (a, fi, y) the direction-angles of that axis. The axis of 
revolution and two perpendicular axes form a system of principal 
axes at the centre of gravity. The angular momentum about the 
axis of revolution is Jf^ea, hence the ans^lar momentum about 
an axis parallel to the axis of ^ is Mlrcocosy. The moment 
of the momentum about the axis of z of the whole mass collected 

at the centre of gi'avity isiffa?-^ — y-jr), hence we have 

A, = 2Jlf&*6)cos7 + 2Jlf [a?-^— y-ir j . 

The values of hi, h^ may be found in a similar manner. The 
position of the invariable plane is then known. 

303. The Invariable Plane may be used in Astronopiy as 
.a standard of reference. We may observe the positions of the 
heavenlv bodies with the greatest care, determininc; the co-ordi- 
nates of each with regard to any axes we please. It is, however, 
clear that, unless these axes are fixed in space, or if in motion 
unless their motion is known, we have no means of transmitting 
our knowledge to posterity. The planes of the ecliptic and the 
equator have been generally made the chief planes of reference. 
Both these are in motion, and their motions are known to a near 
degree of approximation, and will hereafter probably be known 
more accurately. It might, therefore, be possible to calculate at 
some future time what their positions in space were when any 
set of valuable observations were made. But in a very long time 
some error may accumulate from year to year and finally become 
considerable. The present positions of these planes in space may 
also be transmitted to posterity by making observations on the 
fixed stars. These bodies, however, are not absolutely fixed, and, 
as time goes on, the positions of the planes of reference can be 
determined from these observations with less and less accuracy. 
A third method, which has been suggested by Laplace, is to make 
use of the Invariable Plane. If we suppose the bodies forming our 
system, viz. the sun, planets, satellites, comets, &c., to be suoiect 
only to their mutual attractions, it follows from the preceding 
articles that the direction in space of the Invariable Plane at the 
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centre of gravity is absolutely fixed. It also follows from Art. 79 
that the centre of gravity either is at rest or moves uniformly in 
a straight line. We have here neglected the attractions of the 
stars; these, however, are too small to be taken account of in the 
present state of our astronomical knowledge. We may, therefore, 
determine to some extent the positions of our co-ordinate planes 
in space, by referring them to the Invariable Plane, as being a 
plane which is more nearly fixed than any other known plane in 
the solar system. The position of this plane may be calculated at 
the present time from the present state of the solar system, and at 
any future time a similar calculation may be made founded on the 
then state of the system. Thus a knowledge of its position cannot 
be lost. A knowledge of the co-ordinates of the Invariable Plane 
is not, however, sufficient to determine conversely the position of 
our planes of reference. We must also know the co-ordinates of 
some straight line in the Invariable Plane whose direction is fixed 
in space. Such a line, as Poisson has suggested, is supplied hy 
projecting on the Invariable Plane the direction of motion of 
the centre of gravity of the system. If the centre of gravity of 
the solar system is at rest or moves perpendicularly to the 
Invariable Plane, this method fails. In any case our knowledge of 
the motion of the centre of gravity is not at present sufficient to 
enable us to make much use of this fixed direction in space. 

304. If the planets and bodies forming the solar system can 
be regarded as spheres whose strata of equal density are con- 
centric spheres, their mutual attractions act along the straight 
lines joinmg their centres. In this case the motion of their centres 
is the same as if each mass were collected into its centre of 
gravity, while the motion of each about its centre of gravity 
would continue unchanged for ever. Thus we may obtain another 
fixed plane by omitting these latter motions altogether. This is 
what Laplace has done, and in his formulsB the terms depending on 
the rotations of the bodies in the preceding values of A^, A,, A, are 
omitted. This plane may be called the ^tronomical Invariable 
Plane to distinguish it from the true Dynamical Invariable Plane. 
The former is perpendicular to the axis of the momentum couple 
due to the motions of translation of the several bodies, the latter 
is perpendicular to the axis of the momentum couple due to the 
motions of translation and rotation. 

The Astronomical Invariable Plane is not strictly fixed in 
space, because the mutual attractions of the bodies do not strictly 
act along the straight lines joining their centres of gravity, so 
that the terms omitted in the expressions for hi, A,, A, are not 
absolutely constant. The effect of precession is to make the axis 
of rotation of each body describe a cone in space, so that, even 
though the angular velocity is unaltered, the position in space 
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of the Astronomical Invariable Plane must be slightly altered. 
A collision between two bodies of the system, if such a thing 
were possible, or an explosion of a planet similar to that by which 
Olbers in 1802 supposed the planets Ceres, Pallas, Juno and Vesta, 
&c., to have been produced, might make a considerable change in 
the sum of the terms omitted. In this case there would oe a 
change in the position of the Astronomical Invariable Plane, but 
the Dynamical Invariable Plane would be altogether unaffected. 
It might be supposed that it would be preferable to use in As- 
tronomy the true Invariable Plane. But this is not necessarily 
the case, for the angular velocities and moments of inertia of the 
bodies forming our system are not all known, so that the position 
of the Dynamical Invariable Plane cannot be calculated to any 
near degree of approximation, while we do know that the terms 
into which these unknown quantities enter are all very small or 
nearly constant. All the terms rejected being small compared 
with those retained, the Astronomical Invariable Plane must make 
only a small angle with the Dynamical Invariable Plane. Although 
the plane is very nearly fixed in space, yet its intersection with 
the Dynamical Invariable Plane, owing to the smallness of the 
inclination, may undergo considerable changes of position. 

In the Micaniqvs Celeste, Tome ill., p. 188, Laplace calculated 
the position of the Astronomical Invariable Plane at the two 
epochs, 1750 and 1950, assuming the correctness for this period of 
his formulas for the variations of the eccentricities, inclinations 
and nodes of the planetary orbita Neglecting the areas due to 
the motion of the satellites about their primaries (that due to the 
planet Neptune being also omitted) he found that at the first 
epoch the inclination of this plane to the ecliptic was 1° 35' 31", 
and the longitude of the ascending node 102° 57' 29" ; at the 
second epoch the inclination will be the same as before, and the 
longitude of the node 102° 57' 14". 

In the Smithsonian Contributions to Knowledge^ vol. 18, 
1873, J. N. Stockwell gives the inclination of the Astronomical 
Invariable Plane to the ecliptic of 1850 (supposed fixed) as 
r 35' 19"-376. He includes Neptune, but omits the Satellites. 
The inclination to the instantaneous ecliptic lies between the limits 
0° and 3° 6'. He has also calculated the inclinations of the orbits 
of the eight principal planets to the invariable plane and their 
maximum and minimum values, together with the positions of 
the nodes and their mean motions per Julian year. 

Poinsot, in a note to his Statics, called attention to the fact 
that Laplace's plane is not the true invariable plane. He remarks 
that the area due to the rotation of the sun is at least 25 times 
that due to the motion of the earth round the sun. This omission 
alters by some minutes the inclination of the plane to the ecliptic 
and by several degrees the longitude of the ascending node. 
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805. Ex. 1. Show that the invariable plane at any point of space in the 
straight line described by the centre of gravity of the solar system is parallel to 
that at the centre of gravity. 

Ex. 2. If the invariable planes at all points in a certain straight line are 
parallel, then that straight line is parallel to the straight line described by the 
centre of gravity. 

Impulsive Forces in Three Dimensions. 

306. ConBtrained single body. To determine the general 
eqtuUions of motion of a body ahotU a fixed point under the action 
of given impulses. 

Let the fixed point be taken as the origin, and let the axes 
of co-ordinates be rectangular. Let (fta?> ^y, ^«)> (<»«> 6>y> ^z) ^ 
the angular velocities of the body just before and just after the 
impulse, and let the differences ag — ilg, cDy — fty, ca^ — ft^ be 
called a)x, (Oy\ ©/. Then tojy ©y , ©/ are the angular velocities 
generated by the impulse. By D'Alembert's Principle, see Art. 87, 
the difference between the angular momenta of the system just 
before and just after the action of the impulses is equal to the 
moment of the impulses. Hence by Art. 262 

-4ft)a;' — (^mjcy) (Oy — (^m^z) ini ^L 

BtOy ''(^myz)<o^ — (S,myx) (Og == M - (1), 

CwJ — (Zmzx) oDx — (S^mzy) Wy^^N^ 

where L, M, N are the moments of the impulsive forces about 
the axes. These three equations will suffice to determine the 
values of ©«', (Oy, cjg. By adding these to the angular velocities 
before the impulse, the initial motion of the body after the impulse 
is found. 

807. Ex. 1. Show that these equations are independent of each other^ and 
that no one of the angular velocities ta^^ wy, ca, is infinite. 

This follows from Art. 20, where it is shown that the eliminant of the equations 
cannot vanish. 

Ex. 2. Show that, if the body be acted on by a finite number of given impolses 
following each other at infinitely short intervals, the final motion is independent 
of their order. 

308. It is to be observed that in these equations the axes of 
reference are any whatever. They should be so chosen that the 
values of A, 'S^mxy, &c., may be most easily found. If the positions 
of the principal axes at the fixed point are known, these will in 
general be found the most suitable. 

In that case the equations reduce to the simple forms 

il< = i, £< = if, C(d;^N (2). 

The values of w,', o>y\ ©/ bein^ known, we can find the pres- 
sures on the fixed point. For by D'Alembert's Principle the 
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change in the linear momentum of the body in any direction is 
equal to the resolved part of the impulsive forces. Hence if 
F, G, Hhe the pressures of the fixed pomt on the body 



.(3). 




lX-\-F=M.^hyAit.S6 ^ 

= M (wy'z - ft)/y) by Art. 238 
tY + = M (fD^x - cj^'z) 
2Z + fl' = if (6)x'y - ©y'^) 

809. Ex. A uniform disc hounded by an are OP of a parabola, the axU ON^ 
and the ordinate PN, has it$ 
vertex fixed. A blow B it 
given to it perpendicular to 
it$ plane at the extremity P 
of the curved boundary. Sup- 
posing the disc to be at rest 
before the application of the 
blow, find the initial motion. 

Let the equation to the 
parabola be y'=4ax, and let 
the axis of iE be peix)en- 
dionlar to its plane. Then 
lmxz=:Ot ^myz=0. Let fi 
be the mass of a unit of area 

and let 0/^=c. Also Zmxy=fi I lxydxdy=fJL I x^dx=2fi j aa^dx^-fiac*, 

A=^fi ry»dx=|jMalc*, B=/a rx«ydx=^A*aic* and C=A+B, by Art. 7. 

The moments of the blow B abont the axes bib L=B Jiac, M=-Bc, N=0. The 
equations of Art. 306 wiU become after sabstitntion of these values 

ff fta«c*Wj,-§fiac'wy=2Baaca, ^/*aa(?«Wy-§/wac'wjj= -Be, «,=0. 

These equations determine the initial motion. By eliminating B we find the 
ratio of <ap to w^. It easily follows that if NQ is taken ^ual tn^^NP, the disc 
begins to rotate about OQ. 

310. New statement of the Problem. When a body free 
to turn about a fixed point is acted on by any number of impulses, 
each impulse is equivalent to an equal and parallel impulse 
acting at the fixed point together with an impulsive couple. The 
impulse at the fixed point can have no effect on the motion of 
the body, and may therefore be left out of consideration if only the 
motion is wanted. Compounding all the couples, we see that the 
general problem may be stated thus: — A body moving about a fixed 
point is acted on by a given impulsive couple, find the change 
prodticed in the motion. The analytical solution is comprised in 
the equations which have been written down in Art. 306. 77^6 
following examples express the result in a geometrical form. 
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Ex. 1. Show from these eqaations that the resultant axis of the angular 
velocity generated by the couple is the diametral line of the plane of the couple 
with regard to the momental ellipsoid. See also Art. 118. 

Ex. 2. Let O be the magnitude of the couple, p the perpendicular from the 
fixed point on the tangent plane to the momental ellipsoid parallel to the plane 
of the couple O, Let be the angular Telocity generated, r the radius vector of 
the ellipsoid which is the axis of O. Let K be the parameter of the ellipsoid, 
as in Art. 19. Prove that KO-prG. 

Ex. 8. If Ojg, (2y, 0« be angular velocities about three conjugate diameters of 
the momental ellipsoid at the fixed point, such that their resultant is the angular 
velocity generated by an impulsive couple O, A\ B\ C* the moments of inertia 
about these conjugate diameters, prove that it'O^e = G cos a, B'0y=Gcos/3, 
C'Of=Goos7, where a, /9, 7 are the angles the axis of Q makes with the conjugate 
diameters. 

Ex. 4. If a body free to turn about a fixed point be acted on by an impulsive 
couple G, whose axis is the radius vector r of the ellipsoid of gyration at 0, and if 
jp be the perpendicular from O on the tangent plane at the extremity of r, then the 
axis of the angular velocity generated by the blow will be the perpendicular jp, and 
the magnitude is given by G=lfprO. 

Ex. 6. Show that, if a body at rest be acted on by any impulses, we may take 
moments about the initial axis of rotation, according to the rule given in Art. 89, 
as if it were a fixed axis. 

Ex. 6. When a body turns about a fixed point, the product of the moment of 
inertia about the instantaneous axis and the square of the angular velocity is 
called the Vis Viva. Let the vis viva generated from rest by any impulse be 2r, 
and let the vis viva generated by the same impulse when the body is constrained to 
turn about a fixed axis passing through the fixed point be 27'. Then prove that 
r'=roos*^, where Q is the angle between the eccentric lines of the two axes of 
rotation with regard to the momental ellipsoid at the fixed point. 

Ex. 7. Hence deduce Euler's theorem, that the vis viva generated from rest 
by an impulse is greater when the body is free to turn about the fixed point than 
when constrained to turn about any axis through the fixed point. This theorem 
was afterwards generalized by Lagrange and Bertrand in the second part of the first 
volume of the Micanique Analytique. See Art. 888. 

311. Free tingle body. To determine the motion of a free 
body acted on by any given impulse. 

Since the body is free, the motion round the centre of gravity 
is the same as if that point were fixed. Hence, the axes being 
any three straight lines at right angles meeting at the centre of 
gravity, the angular velocities of the body may still be found by 
equations (1) and (2) of Art. 306. 

To find the motion of the centre of gravity, let (U, V, TF), 
(u, V, w) be the resolved velocities of the centre of gravity just 
before and just after the impulse. Let X, F, Z be the components 
of the blow, and let M be the whole mass. Then by resolving 
parallel to the axes we have 
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If we follow the same notation as in Art. 306, the differences 
u — [7,v — F, w — TT may be called u\ v\ w\ 

812. Ex. 1. A body at rest \a acted on by an impulse whose components 
parallel to the principal axes at the centre of gravity are (X, F, Z) and the co- 
ordinates of whose point of application referred to these axes are (p, 9, r). Prove 
that if the resulting motion be one of rotation only about some axis, 

A{B-C)pYZ + B{C'A)qZX^C{A-B)rXY=Q, 

Is this condition sufficient as well as necessary ? See Art 241. 

Ex. 2. A homogeneous cricket-ball is set rotating about a horizontal axis in 
the vertical plane of projection with an angular velocity 0. When it strikes the 
ground, supposed perfectly rough and inelastic, the centre is moving with velocity 
F in a direction making an angle a with the horizon, prove that the direction of 
the motion of the ball after impact will make with the plane of projection an angle 

tan'^ ■= == , where a is the radius of the ball. 

6 Fcosa 

313. Motion of any point of the body. To prove that the 
components of the change of velocity of any point of the body are 
linear functions of the components of the blow. The equations of 
Art. 311 completely determine the motion of a free body acted on 
bjr a given impulse, and from these by Art. 238 we may deter- 
mine the initial motion of any point of the body. Let (p, g, r) be 
the co-ordinates of the point of application of the blow, then the 
moments of the blow round the axes are respectively qZ—rY, 
rX—pZ, pY — qX. These must be written on the right-hand 
sides of the equations of Art. 306. Let (p\ q, r') be the co- 
ordinates of the point whose initial velocities parallel to the axes 
are required. Let (ui, v^ Wi), (M,,-€;a, w^) be its velocities just 
before and just after the impulse. Let the rest of the notation be 
the same as that used in Art. 306. Then 

t^2 — tti = W' -h ft)yV — ft)/}', 

with similar equations for Vj — Vj, w, — Wi. Substituting in these 
equations the value of u\ v\ w\ o)/, (Oy\ ft)/ given by Art. 311 we 
see that t^ — t^i, Vj — Vi, t^a — Wi are linear functions of X, Y, Zy of 

the form u^-u^^FX -\-GY ^-HZ, 

where F, G, H depend on the structure of the body and the co- 
ordinates of the two points. 

814. When the point whose initial motion is required is the point of application 
of the blow, and the axes of reference are the principal axes at the centre of 
gravity, these expressions take the simple forms 
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The right-hand sides of these equations are the differential coefficients of a 
qoadratic function of X, Y, Z, which we may call E, It follows that for all blawt 
at the $anie point P of the same body the renUtant change in the velocity of the point 
P of application is perpendicular to the diametral plane of the direction of the blow 
with regard to a certain eUipioid, whote cewtre i$ at P, and whote equation is 
E= constant. 

The expression for E may be written in either of the eqniTalent forms : 

2E = ^^-~^ + _i_ {{Ap^ + Bq*+Cr»){AX* + BY^+CZ^-{ApX+BqY+CrZy} 

In this latter form we see that 2£=lf (i4'«+v'*+ir'»)+ilw,''+5(iv'«+Cw,'3, 
which is the vis viva of the motion generated by the impulse. 

Impact of any two bodies, 

315. Two bodies moving in any manner impinge on each other. 
To find the motion after impact 

Inelaitic Bodies. If the bodies be inelastic and either 
perfectly smooth or perfectly rough, it is unnecessary to introduce 
the reactions into the equations. In such a case we take the 
point of contact as the origin. Let the axes of x and y be in 
the tangent plane, and that of 2r be normal. Let U, V, W he the 
resolved velocities of the centre of gravity of one body just before 
the impact, and u, v, w the resolved velocities just after the impact. 
Let fix, Hy, ilg, Wg, ft)y, ft), be the angular velocities just before and 
just after. Let A, B, C, D, E, F be the moments and products of 
inertia at the centre of gravity. Let M be the mass of the body, 
and X, y, z the co-ordinates of its centre of gravity. Let accented 
letters denote the same quantities for the other body. 

Then taking moments about the axes for one body we have, 
by Arts. 306 and 78, 

^ K - n,) - jP (o)y-ny) -^(ft),-ft,)-(v - r ) 5 + (w- Tf)y = 0, 

-^(a>a,-n,)-2)(ft)y-fly) + C(ft>,-ft,)-(w-tr)y + (t;-r)a?==0. 

Three similar equations apply for the other body, differing from 
these only in having all the letters accented. 

Resolving along the axis of z for both bodies, we have 

if(w-Tf) + ilf'(i£;'-Tr') = 0. 

The relative velocity of compression is zero at the moment of 
greatest compression, we have therefore 

w — ft>jBy + a)yJ7 = w' — Wjc'y' ■*" ^y^' 
We thus have eight equations between the twelve unknown re- 
solved velocities and angular velocities. 

R.D. 17 
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316. If the bodies be smooth we obtain four more equations by 
resolving for each body parallel to the axes of x and y. For the 

one body we have u — 17' = 0, it — F=0, 

with similar equations for the other body. 

317. If the bodies be perftcdy rough we obtain two of the 
four equations by resolving the linear momenta parallel to the 

axes of a: and y, viz. M{u -Uy-h M'{u - U") = 0) 

We have also two geometrical equations obtained by equating to 
zero the resolved relative velocity of sliding, viz. 

u — WyZ + Wzy = li' — «y V + <»/y^ 

318. Smooth Elastic Bodies. If the bodies be smooth and 
imperfectly elastic, we must introduce the normal reaction into the 
equations. In this case we proceed exactly as in the general case 
when the bodies are rough and elastic, which we shall consider 
in the following articles. The process is of course simplified by 
putting both the frictions P and Q equal to zero in the twelve 
equations of motion (1), (2), (3) and (4). We also have the velo- 
city C of compression equal to zero at the moment of greatest 
compression. Thus we have one more equation frt>m which the 
normal reaction R may be found. Multiplying this value of R by 
1 + e, where e has the meaning given to it m Art. 179, we have 
the complete value of R for the whole impact. Substituting this 
last value of 12 in the twelve equations of motion (1) and (2), (3) 
and (4), the motion of both bodies just after impact is found. 

319. Rough Elastic Bodies. The problem of determining 
the motion of any two rough bodies after a collision involves 
some rather long analysis and yet in some points it differs essen- 
tiallv from the corresponding problem in two dimensions. We 
shall, therefore, first consider a special problem which admits of 
being treated briefly, and will then apply the same principles to 
the general problem in three dimensions. 

320. Two rough ellipsoids moving in any manner impinge on 
each other so that the extremity of a principal diameter of one 
strikes the extremity of a principal diameter of the others at 
an instant when the three principal diameters of one are parallel 
to those of the other. Find the motion just after impact 

Let us refer the motion to co-ordinate axes parallel to the 
principal diameters of either ellipsoid at the beginning of the 
impact. Then since the duration of the impact is indefinitely 
small and the velocities are finite, the bodies will not have time 
to change their position, and therefore the principal diameters will 
be parallel to the co-ordinate axes throughout the impact. 
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Let UjVyWhe the resolved velocities of the centre of gravity 
of one body just before impact; u, v, w the resolved velocities 
at any time t after the beginning of the impact, but before its 
termination. Let !!«, ily, ft, be the angular velocities of the 
body just before impact about its principal diameters at the centre 
of gravity ; (o^, ©y, «« the angular velocities at the time t Let 
a, 6, c be the semiaxes of the ellipsoid, and A, B^ C the moments 
of inertia at the centre of gravity about these axes respectively. 
Let M be the mass of the body. Let accented letters denote the 
same quantities for the other body. Let the bodies impinge at 
the extremities of the axes c, c'. 

Let P, Q, R be the resolved parts parallel to the axes of the 
momentum generated in the body M by the blow during the time 
t. Then "Pf—Qt—R are the resolved parts of the momentum 
generated in the other body in the same time. 

The equations of motion of the body M are 

A (ft), — Ha;) = Qc 

fiK-ny) = -Pc (I) 

(7(ft,,-n,) = ^ 
Jf(M-fr) = P\ 

M(v^V) = q\ (2). 

M(W''W) = R 
There are six corresponding equations for the other body 
which may be derived from these by accenting all the letters on 
the left-hand side and writing - P, - Q, - jB, - c' for P, Q, R 
and c on the right-hand side. Let us call these new equations 
respectively (3) and (4). 

Let S be the velocity with which one ellipsoid slides along 
the other, and the angle which the direction of sliding makes 
with the axis o{ x, then, as in Art. 192, 

S cos ^ = U' + C'ft)y' - U + Cft)y (5), 

SsinO — v' — cW — V — Cft), (6). 

Let C be the relative velocity of compression, then 

C^w-w (7). 

Substituting in these equations from the dynamical equations 

we have Scos^ = SoCos^o — P^ (S)» 

Ssind = iggsindo-9Q (9), 

C=Co-rR , (10), 

where So cos do^U' + c'tty - IT + cfly ) 

Sosin^o = F'-c'n/-r-cn,. (ii), 

17—2 
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^ M^ M''^ B'^ R 



y (12). 



These are the constants of the impact. £»o, Cq are the initial 
velocities of sliding, and 6^ the angle wnich the direction of initial 
sliding makes with the axis of x. Let us take as the standard case 
that in which the body M' is sliding alon^ and compressing the 
body M, so that 8^ and C^ are both positive. The other three 
constants jo, q, r are independent of the initial motion and are 
essentially positive quantities. 

321. Exactly as in the corresponding problem in two dimen- 
sions, we shall adopt a graphical method of tracing the changes 
which occur in the frictions. Let us measure along the axes 
of X, y, z three lengths OP, OQ, OR to represent the three re- 
actions P, Q, JR. Then, if these be regarded as the co-ordinates 
of a point T, the motion of T will represent the changes in the 
forces. It will be convenient to trace the loci given by 8=0, 
(7 = 0. The locus given by ^ = is a straight line parallel to 
the axis of R, which we may call the line of no sliding. The 
locus given by C = is a plane parallel to the plane POQ, which 
we may call the plane of greatest compression. At the beginning 
of the impact one ellipsoid is sliding along the other, so that 
according to Art. 154 the friction called into play is limiting. 
Since P, Q, R are the whole resolved momenta generated in the 
time t, dP, dQ, dR are the resolved momenta generated in 
the time dt, the two former being due to the frictional, and the 
latter to the normal blow. Then the direction of the resultant of 
dP, dQ must be opposite to the direction in which one point of 
contact slides over the other, and the magnitude of the resultant 
must be equal to fidR, where /jl is the coefficient of friction. We 
have therefore 

^^ n^f/J Siy cos do -pP ..^. 

(dP)»+(de)«=/i«(dii)« (14). 

The solution of these equations will indicate the manner in 
which the representative point T approaches the line of no sliding. 

The equation (13) can be solved by separating the variables. 

We get L 1 

^ (So cos 00- pP)^ = a (So sin 0o - qQ)^, 

where a is an arbitrary constant. At the beginning of the motion 
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P and Q are zero, hence we have 

// So cos gp - pP ^ _ //S o sin gp - gQ \ j- . . 

I Socos^o / "I" So8in6/o y ^ ^' 

which may also be written 

/ 5cosg \^ _ / / Ssing xl 

[Socosdoj "Usin^o/ ^ ^' 

^ ^ /sind\.-^ .— /..JiL 
or 



S = S.f^|)^.rtV"^ (17). 



This equation gives the relation between the direction and the 
velocity of sliding. 

322. If the direction of sliding does not change during the 
impact, must be constant and equal to ^o- We see from (16) 
that, if jp = g, then O^Oq] and that conversely if ^=^o. 'S* is 
constant unless p = 9. Also, if sin 0^ or cos 0q be zero, 8 must 
be zero or infinite unless = 0q, The necessary and sufficient 
condition that the direction of friction should not change during 
the impact is therefore p = q or sin 2^0 = 0. The former of these 
two conditions, by (12), leads to 



'^(z-5) + ^"(t'4) = « <!«>• 



If this condition holds, we have by (13) P = Q cot 0^ and 
therefore by (14) 

P = /ii2 cos ^0, Q = AiiJsin^o (19). 

It follows from these equations that, when the friction is 
limiting, the representative point T moves along a straight line 
making an angle tan~^/i with the axis of R, in such a direction 
as to meet the straight line of no sliding. 

323. If the condition p=q does not hold, we may, by dif- 
ferentiating (8) and (9) and eliminating P, Q, and S, reduce the 
determination of 12 in terms of d to an integral. 

By substituting for S from (17) in (8) and (9), we then have 
P, Q. R expressed as functions of 0, Thus we have the equations 
to the curve along which the representative point T travels. 
The curve along which T travels may more conveniently be 
defined by the property that its tanc^ent, by (14), makes a constant 
anele tan~^/Li with the axis of R and its projection on the plane of 
PQ is given b^ (15). And it follows that this curve must meet 
the straight line of no sliding, for the equation (15) is satisfied 
by pP = So cos 00, qQ = So sin 0o. 

324. The whole progress of the impact may now be traced 
exactly as in the corresponding problem in two dimensions. The 
representative point T travels along a certain known curve, until 
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it reaches the line of no sliding. It then proceeds along the line 
of no sliding, in such a diredion that the abscissa R increases. 
The complete value R^ of R for the whole impact is found by 
multiplying the abscissa R^ of the point at which T crosses the 
plane cf greatest compression by I -{-e, so that R^ = i?, (1 + e\ ife be 
the measure of the dasticity of the two bodies. The complete values 
of the frictions called into play are the ordinates of the positions 
of T corresponding to the abscissa R = R^. Substituting these in the 
aynamical equations (1), (2), (3), (4), the motion of the two bodies 
just after impact may be found. 

325. Since the line of no sliding is perpendicular to the 

[)lane of PQ, P and Q are constant when T travels along this 
ine. So that, when once the sliding friction has ceased, no more 
friction is called into play. If therefore sliding ceases at any 
instant before the termination of the impact, as when the bodies 
are either very rough or perfectly rough, the whole frictional 
impulses are given by 

p_Sta)8^t ^ jS^sin^o 
" ~p ' ^" 9 • 

If o- be the arc of the curve whose equation is (15) from the 
origin to the point where it meets the line of no sliding, then the 
representative point T cuts the line of no sliding at a point whose 

abscissa is ii = - . If the bodies be so roue^h that - < — ^ , the 

point T will not cross the plane of greatest compression until after 
it has reached the line of no sliding. The whole normal impulse 

is therefore given by ii= — (1 + e). Substituting these values of 

P, Q, 12 in the dynamical equations, the motion just after impact 
may be found. 

826. Ex. 1. If 9 be the angle which the direction of sliding of one ellipsoid over 
the other makes with the axis of x, prove that oontinnallj increases or continoaUy 
decreases throughout the impact. And if the initial Talne of lie between and ^ «>, 
then approaches )«- or zero according as p > or < 9. Show also that the repre- 
sentative point reaches the line of no sliding when has either of these values. 

Ex. 2. If the bodies be snch that the direction of sliding continues unchanged 
during the impact and the sliding ceases before the termination of the impact, the 

roughness must be such that ii>-,=- -f.— . . 

CoP(l + «) 

Ex. 3. If two rough spheres impinge on each other, prove that the direction 
of sliding is the same throughout the impact. This proposition was first given by 
Coriolis. Jeu de billard, 1835. See Art. 322. 

Ex. 4. If two inelastic solids of revolution impinge on each other, the vertex 
of each being the point of contact, prove that the direction of sliding is the same 
throughout the impact. This and the next proposition have been given by 
M. Phillips in the fourteenth volume of Liouville*i Journal. 
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Ex. 5. If two bodies having the principal axes at their oentres of gravity 
parallel impinge, so that these oentres of gravity are in the common normal at the 
point of contact, and if the initial direction of sliding be parallel to a principal axis 
at either centre of gravity, then the direction of sliding will be the same throughout 
the impact. 

Ex. 6. If two ellipsoids of equal mass impinge on each other at the ex- 
tremities of their axes c, c\ and if aa' = bb* and ea'=ibc\ prove that the direction 
of friction is constant throaghont the impact. 

Ex. 7. A billiard ball rolls without sliding on the table and impinges against a 
cushion, find the subsequent motion. 

Let the planes of the cushion and table be called the planes of zy and xx 
respectively. Let the initial velocity of the centre of gravity resolved parallel to x 
and z be - u and - u> and let the angular velocity about the vertical be n. After 
rebounding the ball will describe a series of very small parabolic jumps which are 
hardly perceptible. Finally the ball may be regarded as rolling on the table. This 
final motion is given by Cr'= -u+f'y(tt + an), W'=s -tD-\-f{l-\-y-\-e)w 

where 7 is the smaller of the two quantities f and /A(l + «)ir/{ir'+ {u+atify. 

327. Two rough bodies moving in any manner impinge on each 
other. Find the motion just after impa^st. 

Let us refer the motion to co-ordinate axes, the axes of x, y 
being in the tangent plane at the point of impact and the axis 
of z along the normal. Let U, V, W be the resolved velocities of 
the centre of gravity of one body just before impact, u, v, w the 
resolved velocities at any time t after the beginning, but before 
the termination of the impact. Let fix, Hy, H, be the angular 
velocities of the same body just before impact about axes parallel 
to the co-ordinate axes, meeting at the centre of gravity; ©a-, Oy, «, 
the angular velocities at the time t Let A, B, C, D, E, F he 
the moments and products of inertia about axes parallel to the 
co-ordinate axes meeting at the centre of gravity. Let M be the 
mass of the body. Let accented letters denote the same quantities 
for the other body. 

Let P, Q, R be the resolved parts parallel to the axes of the 
momentum generated in the body M from the beginning of the 
impact, up to the time t Then —P, — Q, - iJ are the resolved parts 
of the momentum generated in the other body in the same time. 

Let (x, y, z), (x\ t/, /) be the co-ordinates of the centres of 
gravity of the two bodies referred to the point of contact as origin. 
The equations of motion are therefore 

A (a>,- ft,)- F(a)y - ft,,)- ^((»,-ft,)=-yi2 + -^Q\ 

-i?'((»x-ft,)4-i^((»y-fty)-i)((»,-ft,)=-zP + a?i2[ (1). 

- E(ay^ - ft,) -Difoy- fty) + C («,- ft,)=-^Q -hyP) 

if(t,-F) = Ql (2). 

M(w'-W)^R\ 
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We have six similar equations for the other body, which differ 
from these in having all the letters, except P. Q, R, accented, 
and in having the signs of P, Q, R changed. These we shall call 
equations (3) and (4). Let S be the velocity with which one 
body slides along the other and the angle which the direction 
of sliding makes with the axis of x. Also let C be the relative 
velocity of compression, then 

S cos ^ = m' — ftjy'/ + a)/y' — w H- coyZ — <Ogi/\ 

S Bin ==v' — a)/x' + tUxZ* — v -^-od^x — (Oxzi (o). 

C = w'— CDxy + 0)yX — W+ (Oxy — ODyX) 

If we substitute from (1) (2) (3) (4) in (5) we find, (Art. 314) 

iSo cos ^ - S cos ^ = aP +fQ + eR ] 

S,8in0^88in0=fP + bQ + dR\ (6), 

Co-C = eP+dQ+cijJ 

where So, 0^, Co are the initial values of S, 0, C and are found from 
(5) by writing for the letters their initial values. The expressions 
for a, 6, c, d, e,f are rather complicated, but it is unnecessary to 
calculate these. 

328. We may now trace the whole progress of the impact by 
the use of a graphical method. Let us measure from the point of 
contact 0, along the axes of co-ordinates, three lengths OP, OQ, OR 
to represent the three reactions, P, Q, R. Then if, as before, these 
be regarded as the co-ordinates of a point 7, the motion of T 
will represent the changes in the forces. The equations to the 
line of no sliding are found by putting S=0 in the first two of 
equations (6). We see that it is a straight line. 

The equation to the plane of greatest compression is found by 
putting C = in the thinl of equations (6). 

At the beginning of the impact one body is sliding along the 
other, so that the friction called into play is limiting. The path 
of the representative point as it travels from is given, as in 

Art. 321, by i^=^.=^ij (7). 

COS ^ sm ^ '^ 

When the representative point T reaches the line of no sliding, 
the sliding of one body along the other ceases for the instant. 
After this, only so much friction is called into play as will suffice 
to prevent sliding, provided that this amount is less than the limiting 
friction. If therefore the angle which the line of no sliding makes 
with the axis of iZ be less than tan'^/ii, the point 7^ travels along it. 
But if the angle be greater than ts,n~^fi, more friction is necessary 
to prevent sliding than can be called into play. Accordingly the 
friction continues to be limiting, but its direction is changed 
if 8 changes sign. The point T then travels along a curve given 
by equation (7) with increased by tt. See Art. 194. 
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The complete value Ri of R for the whole impact is found 
by multiplying the abscissa i2, of the point at which T crosses the 
plane of greatest compression by 1 + «, where e is the measure of 
elasticity, so that iJ, =ii, (I + e). The complete values of P and Q 
are represented by the ordinates corresponding to the abscissa 12,. 
Substituting in the dynamical equations, the motion just after 
impact may be found. 

329. The path of the representative point before it reaches 
the line of no sliding must be found by integrating (7). By 
differentiating (6) we have 

d(Scos0) _ adP -h fdQ -h edR _ a/i cos g 4-/^ sin g + g 

d(8sm0)''/dP + bdQ + ddR''ffico80-\'b,jLBin0 + d'''^^' 

which reduces to 



a + 6 . a — 6 ^^ >. • r»/» ^ /% . d 

- cos u-\-- 

^ ^ (9). 



Ids 2 +~2~cos2^+/sin2^+-co8^ + -sin^ 
S d0'' a — 5 . ^^ ^ ^^ d ^ e 



^ sin 20 -f/cos 2^ + - cos ^ — sin ^ 

From this equation we may find S as a function of in 
the form S^Af{0\ the constant A being determined from the 
condition that S = SL when 0^0^, Differentiating the first of 
equations (6) and substituting from (7) we get 

- Ad {cos 0f{0)] = (ftacos ^ H-/Lt/sin + e)dR (10), 

whence we find R = AF{0) + B, the constant B being determined 
from the condition that R vanishes when = 0^. By substituting 
these values of S and R in the first two equations of (6) we find 
P and Q in terms of 0, The three equations giving P, Q, ii as 
functions of are the equations to the path of tne representative 
point. It should be noticed that the tangent to the path at any 
point makes with the axis of R an angle equal to tan'^/i. 

330. If the direction of friction does not change during the 
impact, is constant and equal to d^, so that cannot be chosen as 
the independent variable. In this case P= fiR cos ^o, Q—f''R sin 0^ 
and the representative point moves along a straight line making 
with the axis of R an angle tan'^/i. Substituting these values of 
P and Q in the first two of equations (6) we have 

1" sin 2^0 +/cos 2^0 + - cos ^o - - sin ^o = ...(11) 

2 "^ At /A 

as a necessary condition that the direction of friction should not 
change. Conversely, if this condition is satisfied, the equations 
(6) and (7) may all be satisfied by making constant. In this 
case it is also easy to see that the path of the representative point 
intersects the line of no sliding. 

If 8q be zero, the representative point is situated on the line of 
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no sliding. If the angle made by this straight line with the axis of 
R be less than tan""* /a, the representative point travels along it. 
But if the angle be greater than tan"* ft, more fiiction is necessary 
to prevent sliding than can be called into play. Since So is zero, 
the initial value of ^ is unknown. In this case, differentiating the 
first two equations of (6) and putting S= 0, we see by division that 
the initial value of must satisfy equation (11). The condition 
that the direction of friction does not change is therefore satisfied. 
This value of makes the subject of integration in (9) infinite, so 
that the reasoning there given must be modified. But, by what 
has just been said, we see that the path of the representative point 
is a straight line, which makes with the axis of R an angle equal 
to tan""*/Lt, and has the proper initial value of 0. 

331. Ex. 1. LetG= A -F -E yR-zQ 

"F B "D zP-xR 

-£ -i> C xQ-yP 

yR-zQ zP-xR xQ-yP 

and let A be the determinant obtained by leaving oot the last row and the last 
column. Let G\ A' be corresponding expressions for the other body. Then 
a, 6, c, d, e, f are the coefficients of P», <?, R*, 2QR, 2RP, 2PQ in the quadric 

where 2E is a constant, which may be shown to be the snm of the vires vive of the 
motions generated in the two bodies, as explained in Art. 314. 

This qoadric may be shown to be an eUipsoid by comparing its equation with 
that given in Art. 28, Ex. 3. 

Show also that a, 6, e are necessarily positive, and that a&>/% bodP, ca->e^. 

Show that, by taming the axes of reference round the axis of R through the 
proper angle, we can make / zero. 

Ex. 2. Prove that the line of no sliding is parallel to the conjugate diameter 
of the plane containing the frictions P, Q, Prove also that the plane of greatest 
compression is the diametral plane of the reaction /?. 

Ex. 3. The line of no sliding is the intersection of the polar planes of two 
points situated on the axes of P and Q, at distances from the origin respectively 

■ ' and - — At-. The plane of greatest compression is the polar plane of 
oq cos 9^ Sq sm ^0 

2F 
a point on the axis of Rt distant -p^ from the origin. 

Ex. 4. The plane of PQ cuts the ellipsoid of Ex. 1 in an ellipse, whose axes 
divide the plane into four quadrants ; the line of no sliding cuts the plane of PQ in 
that quadrant in which the initial sliding Sq occurs. 

Ex. 5. A parallel to the line of no sliding through the origin cuts the plane of 
greatest compression in a point whose abscissa R has the same sign as Cq, Hence 
show, from geometrical considerations, that the representative point T must cross 
the plane of gr^test compression. 
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EXAMPLES*. 

1. A oone reyolves round its axis with a known angular velocity. The altitude 
^ begins to diminish and the angle to increase, the volume being constant. Show 

that the angular velocity is proportional to the altitude. Art. 299. 

2. A circular disc is revolving in its own plane about its centre ; if a point in 
^ the circumference becomes fixed, find the new angular velocity. Art. 173. 

8. A uniform rod of length 2a lying on a smooth horizontal plane passes 

through a ring which permits the rod to rotate freely in the horizontal plane. The 

^ middle point of the rod being indefinitely near the ring, any angular velocity is 

impressed on it, show that when it leaves the ring the radius vector of the middle 

point has swept out an area equal to ^a^. 

4. An elliptic lamina is rotating about its centre on a smooth horizontal table. 
It bfit 01], W3 be its angular velocities when the extremity of its major axis, its 
"^ focus, and the extremity of its minor axis respectively become fixed, prove that 
7wg(i;3=6a^Ws + 5(1^^2 • Art. 308. 

0. A riffid body moveable about a fixed point O at which the principal moments 
are A, B, C is struck by a blow of given magnitude at a given point. If the 
angular velocity thus impressed on the body be the greatest possible, prove that, 
(a, &, c) being the co-ordinates of the given point referred to the principal axes 
at O, and {I, m, n) the direction cosines of the blow, 

■aZ + 6m + c«=0. « (^- ^) + A ( 1, - ^,) +^^,- ^.) = 0. 

6. Any triangular lamina A BC has the angular point C fixed and is capable 
of free motion about it. A blow is struck at B perpendicularly to the plane of the 

^ triangle. Show that the initial axis of rotation is that trisector of the side AB 
which is furthest from B, 

Replacing the lamina by its three equivalent particles and equating to zero the 
angular momentum about BC, Art. 149, it is evident that the particles at E and F 
(bisecting AC, AB) have equal and opposite initial velocities. It follows that the 
instantaneous axis bisects EF and passes through C. Considering this axis as a 
transversal of the triangle AEF, we deduce the result given. 

7. A cone of mass m and vertical angle 2a can move freely about its axis, and 
has a fine smooth groove cut along its surface so as to make a constant angle fi 
with the generating lines of the cone. A heavy particle of mass P moves along 
the groove under the action of gravity, the system being initially at rest with the 
particle at a distance c from the vertex. Show that, if ^ be the angle through which 
the cone has turned when the particle is at any distance r from the vertex, 

TO*'+Pr«rin%_ a98in«.oot^ 
m*«+Pc«sin«a~* 

k being the radius of gyration of the cone about its Hxis. 

8. A body is turning about an axis through its centre of gravity when a 
point P in it becomes suddenly fixed. If the new instantaneous axis be a principal 
axis at P, show that the locus of P is a rectangular hyperbola. 

* These examples are taken from Examination Papers which have been set in 
the University or in the Colleges. 



\ 
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Just before P is fixed the whole momentum is equivalent to a oouple G acting 
in the diametral plane of the instantaneous axis with regard to the momental 
ellipsoid at O, Art. 118 or 810. When P is fixed we may suppose the body to be 
at i-est and acted on by the oouple G ; it therefore begins to turn about the diame- 
tral line of the plane of Q with regard to the momental ellipsoid at P; see Art. 297. 
By the question this is to be a principal axis, and it is therefore perpendicular to 
ite diametral plane. The locus of P is therefore such that one principal axis at P 
is parallel to a fixed straight line, viz. the perpendicular to the plane of G. The 
locus is a rectangular hyperbola by Art. 51, Ex. 4. 

9. A cube is rotating with angular velocity ta about a diagonal when one of 
^ its edges which does not meet the diagonal suddenly becomes fixed. Show that the 

angular velocity oi' about this edge is given by 4 ^Sw'sw. 

10. Two masses m, m' are connected by a fine smooth string which passes 
^ round a right circular cylinder of radius a. The two particles are in motion in 

0>> one plane under no impressed forces, show that, if il be the sum of the absolute 
areas swept out in a time t by the two unwrapped portions of the string, 

T being the tension of the string at any time. 

11. A piece of wire in thf form of a circle lies at rest with its plane in contact 
with a smooth horizontal table, when an insect on it suddenly starts walking along 

"^ the arc with uniform relative velocity. Show that the wire revolves round its 
centre with uniform angular velocity, while that centre describes a circle in space 
with uniform angular velocity. 

12. A uniform circular wire of radius a, moveable about a fixed point in its 
circumference, lies on a smooth horizontal plane. An insect of mass equal to that 

^ of the wire crawls along it, starting from the extremity of the diameter opposite 
to the fixed point, its velocity relative to the wire being uniform and equal to F. 
Prove that after a time ( the wire will have turned through an angle 

Vi 1 , _i/ 1 , V%\ 

18. A small insect moves along a uniform bar, of mass equal to itself, and of 

length 2a, the extremities of which are constrained to remain on the circumference 

^ of a fixed cirde, whose radius is 2a/^8. Supposing the insect to start from the 

middle point of the bar, and its velocity relatively to the bar to be uniform and equal 

to V\ prove that the bar in time % will turn through an angle B where a tan [fi y/'6) = Vt 

14. A circular disc can revolve freely in a horizontal plane about a vertical axis 
through its centre. An equiangular spiral is traced on the disc, having the centre 

^ for pole. An insect whose mass is n times that of the disc crawls idong the curve, 
starting from the point at which it cuts the edge. Show that, when the insect reaches 
the centre, the disc has revolved through an angle itanalog(l + 2n), where a is 
the angle between the tangent and the radius vector at any point of the spiral. 

15. A uniform circular disc moveable about its centre in its own plane (which 
is horizontal) has a fine groove in it cut along a radius, and is set rotating with 

^ an angular velocity w. A small rocket whose weight is an n*^ of the weight of the 
disc is placed at the inner extremity of the groove and discharged ; when it has 
left the groove the same is done with another equal rocket, and so on. Find the 
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angular velocity after n of these operations, and, if n be indefinitely increased, show 
that the limiting valne of the same is ute-K 

16. A rigid body is rotating abont an axis through its oentre of gravity, when a 
certain point of the body becomes suddenly fixed, the axis being simultaneously set 
free; find the equations of the new instantaneous axis; and prove that, if it be 
parallel to the originally fixed axis, the point must lie in the line represented by 

the equations a'te + Ihny + chiz =0, (6* - c") f + (c» - a«) ^ + (a* - M - = ; where the 

i 911 n 

principal axes through the oentre of gravity are taken as axes of co-ordinates, a, &, c 

are the radii of gyration about these lines, and ^ m, n the direction-cosines of 

the originally fixed axis referred to them. Art. 296. 

17. A solid body rotating with uniform velocity w about a fixed axis contains 
a closed tubular channel of small uniform section, filled with an incompressible fluid 
in relative equilibrium ; if the rotation of the solid body were suddenly destroyed 
the fluid would move in the tube with a velocity v given by vl=2A(a, where A is the 
area of the projection of the axis of the tube on a plane perpendicular to the axis 
of rotation, and I is the length of the tube. 

Any element of mass mdi is moving with velocity cirr in a direction normally to 
the plane containing the element and the axis of rotation. The normal pressures 
of the tube destroy all motion perpendicular to the tube, so that we need only 
consider the component tofr.rdejdM, Art. 807. Each* element impinges on those 
adjacent, but the linear momentum is unaltered by this impact. Integrating the 
momentum along the whole tube, we have ndv—^mfafi^d0^ which gives the result. 

18. A gate without a latch, in the form of a rectangular lamina, is fitted with a 

universal joint at the upper comer, and at the lower comer there is a short bar, 

normal to the plane of the gate and projecting equally on both sides of it. As the 

gate swings to either side from its stable position of rest, one or other end of the 

bar becomes a fixed point. If ^ be the height of the gate, h tan a its length, and 

2/3 the angle which the bar subtends at the upper comer, show that the angular 

velocity of the gate as it passes through the position of rest is impulsively dimin- 

sin'tt ~ tan'iS 
ished in the ratio -t-« — r — 4^ , and that the time between successive impacts when 

sm'o + tan'/3 * 

the oscillations become small decreases in the same ratio, the weights of the bar 

and joint being neglected. 



CHAPTER VIL 

VIS VIVA. 

The Force-fuitctian aivd Work. 

332. Time and space integrals. If a particle of mass m 
is projected along the axis of x with an initial velocity V and is 
acted on by a force F in the same direction, the motion is given 

by the equation m -rj = F, 

Integrating this with regard to ^, if t; be the velocity after 

a time U we have , ,^. [^ „j^ 

m(t;-F)=/ Fdt 

If we multiply both sides of the differential equation of the 
second order by dxjdt and integrate, we get* 

im(t;«-.F«)= {'' Fdx. 
^ Jo 



* It is seldom that Mathematicians can be found engaged in a controversy 
such as that which raged for forty years in the last century. The object of the 
dispute was to determine how the force of a body in motion was to be measured. 
Up to the year 1686, the measure taken was the product of the mass of the body 
and its velocity. Leibnitz, however, thought he perceived an error in the common 
opinion, and undertook to show that the proper measure should be the product 
of the mass and the square of the velocity. Shortly all Europe was divided 
between the rival theories. Germany took part with Leibnitz and Bernoulli ; while 
England, true to the old measure, combated their arguments with great success. 
France was divided, an illustrious lady, the Marquise du Chatelet, being first a 
warm supporter and then an opponent of Leibnitzian opinions. Holland and Italy 
were in general favourable to the German philosopher. But what was most strange 
in this great dispute was, that the same problem, solved by geometers of opposite 
opinions, had the same solution. However the force was measured, whether by the 
first or by the second power of the velocity, the result was the same. The arguments 
and replies advanced on both sides are briefly given in Montuda's History ^ and are 
most interesting. For these however we have no space. The controversy was at 
last closed by D*Alembert, who showed in his treatise on Dynamics that the whole 
dispute was a mere question of words. When we speak, he says, of the force of 
a moving body, we either attach no clear meaning to the word or we understand 
only the property that certain resistances can be overcome by the moving body. It 
is not then by any simple considerations of merely the mass and the velocity of the 
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The first of these integrals shows that the change of the 
momentum is equal to the time-integral of the force. By applying 
similar reasoning to the motion of a dynamical system we have 
been led in the last chapter to the general principle enunciated 
in Art. 283, and afterwards to its application in determining the 
changes produced by very great forces acting for a very short time. 
The second integral shows that half the change of the vis viva 
is equal to the space-integral of the force. It is our object in this 
chapter to extend this result also, and to apply it to the general 
motion of a system of bodies. 

333. Vli viva. For purposes of description it is convenient 
to give names to the two sides of this equation. Twice the left- 
hand side is usually called the vis viva of the particle, a term 
introduced by Leibnitz about the year 1695. Half the vis viva 
is also called the kinetic energy of the particle. Many names 
have been given to the right-hand side at various times. It is now 
commonly called the work of the force F. When the force does 
not act in the direction of tbe motion of its point of application 
the term " work " requires a more extended definition. This we 
shall discuss in the next article. 

334. Work. Let a force F act at a point ^ of a body in the 
direction AB, and let us suppose the pomt A to move into any 
other position A' very near A, If ^ be tne angle made by the direc- 
tion AB of the force with the direction AA' of the displacement of 
the point of application, then the product F.AA\ cos^ is called 
the work done by the force. If for ^ we write the angle made 
by the direction AB oi the force with the direction A' Ay opposite 
to the displacement, the product is called the work done against 
the force. If we drop a perpendicular A'M on AB, the work done 
by the force is also equal to the product F.AM, where il if is to 
be estimated as positive when in the direction of the force. If F' 
be the resolved part of -P in the direction of the displacement, 
the work is also equal to F\ AA\ If several forces act, we can in 
the same way find the work done by each. The sum of all these 
is the work done by the whole system of forces. 

Thus defined, the work done by a force, corresponding to any 
indefinitely small displacement, is the same as the virtual moment 

body that we must estimate this force, but by the nature of the obstacles OTeroome. 
The greater the resistance overcome, the greater we may say is the force ; provided 
we do not understand by this word a pretended existence inherent in the body, but 
simply use it as an abridged mode of expressing a fact. D'Alembert then points 
out that there are different kinds of obstacles and examines how their different 
kinds of resistances may be used as measures. It will perhaps be sufficient to 
observe, that tbe resistance may in some cases be more conveniently measured 
by a space- integral and in others by a time-integral. See Montncla's History, 
Vol. 111. and WhewelPs History, Vol. ii. 
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of the force. In statics we are only concerned with the small 
hypothetical displacements eiven to the system in applying 
the principle of virtual work, and this definition is therefore 
sufficient. But in dynamics the bodies are in motion, and we 
must extend our definition of work to include the case of a dis- 
placement of any ma^^tude. When the points of application of 
the forces receive finite displacements we must divide the path 
of each into elements. The work done in each element may be 
found by the definition given above. The sum of all these is the 
whole work 

It should be noticed that the work done by given forces, as the 
body moves from one given position to another, is independent of 
the time of transit. As stated in Art. 332, the work is a space- 
integral and not a time-integraL 

335. If two systems of forces be equivalent, the work done by- 
one in any small displacement is equal to that done by the othet\ 
This follows at once from the principle of virtual work in 
statics. For if every force in one system be reversed in direction 
without altering its point of application or its magnitude, the 
two systems will be in equilibrium, and the sum of their virtual 
moments will therefore be zero. Restoring the system of forces 
to its original state, we see that the virtual moments of the 
two systems are equal. If the displacements are finite the same 
remark applies to each successive element of the displacement, 
and therefore to the whole displacement. 

336. We may now find an analytical expression for the work 
done by a system of forces. Let (a?, y, z) be the rectangular 
co-ordinates of a particle of the system and let the mass of this 
particle be m. Let (X, F, Z) be the accelerating forces acting on 
the particle resolved parallel to the axes of co-ordinates. Then 
mX, mY, mZ are the dynamical measures of the acting forces. 
Let us suppose the particle to move into the position X'\'dx, 
y •\-dy, z^-dz', then according to the definition the work done by 
the forces will be 

S {mXdx -^ mYdy '\' mZdz) (1), 

the summation extending to all the forces of the system. If the 
bodies receive any finite displacements, the whole work will be 

Lm S {Xdx + Ydy '\' Zdz) (2), 

the limits of the integral being determined by the extreme 
positions of the system. 

337. Force-ftinction. When the forces are such as gener- 
ally occur in nature, it will be proved that the summation (1) of 
the last Article is a complete differential, i.e. it can be integrated 
independently of any relation between the co-ordinates x, y, z. The 
summation (2) can therefore be expressed as a function of the co- 
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ordinates of the system. When this is the case the indefinite integral 
of the summation (2) is called the force-function. This name was 
given to the function by Sir W. R. Hamilton and Jacobi indepen- 
dently of each other. 

If the force-function be called U, the work done by the forces 
when the bodies move from one jriven position to another is the 
definite integral f/j — I/i, where tfi and I7a are the values of U 
corresponding to the two given positions of the bodies. It follows 
that tne work is independent of the mode in which the system 
moves from the first given position to the second. In other words, 
the work depends on the co-ordinal of the two given extreme 
positions, and not on the co-ordinates of any intermediate position. 
When the forces are such as to possess this property, %,e. when 
they possess a force-function, they have been called a conservative 
system of forces. This name was given by Sir W. Thomson, now 
Lord Kelvin. 

338. There will he a force-function, firstly, when the external 
forces tend to fixed centres at finite distances and are functions 
of the distances from those centres ; and, secondly, when the forces 
due to the mutual attractions or repulsions of the particles of the 
system are functions of the distances between the attracting or 
repelling particles. 

Let m<f>(r) be the action of any fixed centre of force on a 
particle m distant r, estimated positive in the direction in which r 
18 measured, i.e, from the centre of force. Then the summation 
(1) in Art. 336 is clearly 2m<l>(r)dr. This is a complete dififer- 
CDtial. Thus the force-function exists and is equal to 2m/0(r) rfr. 

Let mm'(l>(r) be the action between two particles m, m' whose 
distance apart is r, and as before let this force be considered 
positive when repulsive. Then the summation (1) becomes 
^mm'il>(r)dr. The force- function therefore exists, and is equal 
to Xmm'f<f>(r)dr. 

If the law of attraction be the inverse square of the distance, 
^ (r) = — -^ and the integral is - . Thus the force-function differs 
from the Potential by a constant quantity. 

339. It is clear that there is nothing in the definition of the 
force-function to compel us to use Cartesian co-ordinates. If 
P> Q, &c. be forces acting on a particle, Pdp, Qdq, &c. their virtual 
moments, m the mass of the particle, then the force-function is 

fr= tmjiPdp -h Qdq -h &a), 

the summation extending to all the forces of the system. 

Ex. 1. If (/>, 0, t) be the cjlindrioal or lemi-polar oo-ordinates of the particle 
m ; P,Q, Z the resolved parts of the forces respectively along and perpendicular to 
p and along z, prove that dV^Zm (Pdp-\- Qpd^-¥Zdz), 

R. D. 18 
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Ex. 2. If (r, $f 0) be the polar co-ordinates of the particle m; P, Q, R the 
resolved parts of the forces respectively along the radius vector, perpendicular to it 
in the plane of 0^ and perpendicular to that plane, prove that 

dU=Xm {Pdr-k-Qrde-^ fir sin edif>), 

Ex. 3. If (x, y, z) be the oblique Cartesian co-ordinates of m; A', F, Z the 
components along the axes, prove that 

dU=2m{X{dx-\-¥dy+/idx)-\-'Y{pdx-\-dy'^\dz)-\-Z{jiidx + \dy-\'dz)}f 
where (X, ^t, y) are the cosines of the angles between the axes yz, rx, xy respectively. 
This result is due to Poinsot. 

340. If a system receive any small dispkicement ds parallel to 
a given straight line and an angular displacement dO round the 
line, then the partial differential coefficients dU/ds and dU/dO 
represent respectively the resolved part of ail the forces along the 
line and the moment of the forces about it. 

Since dU \& the sum of the virtual moments of all the forces 
due to any displacement, it is independent of any particular co- 
ordinate axes. Let the straight line along which ds is measured 
be taken as the axis of z. Taking the same notation as before, 

dU^ tm {Xdx+ Ydy + Zdz), 

But da? = 0, dy=^0, and dz = ds, hence we have 

dU=^ds . ^mZ ; .'. -r- = S?/iZ. 

Here dU means the change produced in IT by the single dis- 
placement of the system, taken as one body, parallel to the given 
straight line, through a space ds. 

Again, the moment of all the forces about the axis of z is 
Xm (x F— yX), but da? = — yd0, dy = xdd, and dz = 0. Hence the 

above moment _ ^ Ydy -h Xdx-\- Zdz ^dU 

"^"^ d0 d0' 

Here dU \a the change produced in U by the single rotation 
of the system, taken as one body, round the given axis, through 
an angle dO, 

341. As considerable use will be made of the force-fiinction, 
the student will find it advantageous to acquire a facility in 
writing down its form. The following examples have therefore 
been chosen as likely to be most useful. 

342. Work done by gravity. A system of bodies falls 
tmder ike action of gravity. If M be the whole mass, h the space 
descended by the centre of gravity of the whole system, the work 
done by gravity is Mgh. See Art. 140. 

Let the axis of z he vertical and let the positive direction be downwards. Then 
in the summation (1) of Art. 386, X=0, r=0 and Z=g, Hence dU=^ Zmgdz, If z 
be the depth of the centre of gravity below the plane of xy^ and C be any constant, 
we find U=iMgi + C. Taking this between limits we easily obtain the result given. 
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Units of work. The theoretical unit of work is the work 
done by a dynamical unit of force acting through a unit of space. 
We may use the result of this example to supply a practical unit. 
The work required to raise the centre of gravity of a given mass 
a given height at a given place may be taken as the unit of work. 
English engineers use a pound for the mass and a foot for the 
height, and the unit is then called 2i foot-pound. The term Horse- 
power is used to express the work done per unit of time. The 
unit of horse-power is usually taken to be 33000 foot-pounds per 
minute. The duty of a steam-engine is the actual work done by 
the consumption of a unit quantity, usually a bushel, of coal. 

Ex. 1. A force oommunioates to a particle whose mass is equal to that of a 
cubic foot of water a velocity of one foot per minute. Find the work in foot-pounds. 

Ex. 2. Determine the resistance of a steamer in tons when 8000 effective horse- 
power is required to drive it at 17} knots (of 6080 feet) per hour. 

[Univ. of London, 1886.] 

Ex. 3. Supposing a tricycle and rider weighing together 200 lbs. to run 
uniformly at 8 miles an hour down an incline of one in 100 against the resistances 
of the air and of the road, without working the pedals; prove that to go up an 
incline of one in 200 at the same speed the rider must be working at the rate of *064 
of a horse-power; and that the mean pressure on each pedal will then be about 
12*672 lbs., supposing the cranks to be 5 inches long and to make 100 revolutions a 
minute. [Univ. of London, 1886.] 

Ex. 4. Prove that the amount of work required to raise to the surface of the earth 
the homogeneous contents of a very smaU conical cavity, whose vertex is at the 
centre of the earth, is equal to that which would be expended in raising the whole 
mass of the contents through a space from the surface equal to one-fifth of the 
earth's radius, supposing the force of gravity to remain constant. [CoU. Exam.] 

343. Work of an elastic string. Ex. If the length of an 
elastic string or rod which is uniformly stretdied be altered, the 
work done by the tension is the prodtict of the compression of the 
length and the arithmetic mean of the initial and final tensions. 

Let the length be altered from r to r'. Let p be any length between these two, 
let I be the unstretched length, and let E be the constant of elasticity. The tension 

is T=E^--Y- and acts opposite to the direction in which p is measured. The 
* 

work done while p becomes p-f- dp is therefore equal to - Tdp. If we integrate this 

B 

21 



from p=r to p=r^ we find that the work required is - o> {(^^ "" 0' "■ (^~ 0^}* This 



leads at once to the resulj given. 

If a string becomes slack, the tension is supposed to vanish, and no work is 
done until the string again becomes tight. In applying the rule, the compresHon ii 
the difference between the two termincU lengths if the string be tight in both, 
whether it has been slack or not during the various changes of length which may 
have occurred during the process. If the string be slack in either terminal state we 
must in calculating the compression suppose the string to have its unstretched 
length in that terminal state. 

18—2 
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In the case of a rod the tension becomes negative when the rod is compressed, 
and the rale applies so long as the rod remains straight, and we can suppose 
Hooke's law to be true. 

If the string is not straight but is uniformly stretched over a surface or in a 
fine tube, the same rule to find the work is still true. To prove this, we divide the 
string into elements, each of which may be considered as straight. When the 
whole string is now uniformly stretched the work done is the mean of the tensions 
into the sum of the contractions of all the elements. This last is clearly the con- 
traction of the whole string. 

If the surface be fixed the string cannot contract without one, at least, of the 
extremities moving, and in this case the work is done at that extremity. 

If the surface move, and the extremities of the string be fixed in space, the work 
is transferred to the surface by means of the reactions. If the string have no 
effective forces, these reactions are in equilibrium with the tensions at the points 
Af B where the string leaves the surface. Now let the surface receive any small 
displacement By the principle of virtual work the work done by the reactions 
on the surface is equal to that done by tiie two equal tensions at the points A^ B. 
But this work is the instantaneous tension into the contraction of the string, t.^ . it 
is - Tdp, If the surface receive a finite displacement, the work done is the integral 
of this expression, and the rule is of course the same as before. 

Whether the string have mass or not, we may consider each separate element of 
it as one of the moving bodies whose motion enters into the equation of vis 
viva. The work done by the contraction of all the elements is to be regarded as 
distributed over all the bodies. The work done by the equal and opposite reactions 
betvireen the string and surface will then be zero. 

344. Work of collecting a body. Ex. 1. If m, w! be the 

masses of two particles attracting each other with a force —-. , 

IT 

where r is the distance between them, show that the work done by 
the mutual force when they have moved from an infinite distance 

apart to a distance r is . This follows from Art. 338. If the 

particles repel each other we regard either m or m' as negative. 

Ex. 2. Let two finite masses M, M' attract each other and 
occupy given positions. Prove that the work of bringing the par- 
ticles of one from infinite distances apart into their given positions 
under the attraction of the second, supposed fixed in its given 
position, is the same as that of bringing the particles of the second 
from infinity into their positions under the attraction of the first. 
Prove also that this work mxiy he found by taking both bodies in 
their final positions and multiplying the mass of each element of 
one body by the potential of the other at that element, then inte- 
grating throughout the volume of the former body. This integral is 
sometimes called the mutual work or the mutual potential of the 
two bodiea 

Let there be two sets of attracting particles which we may represent by 
m^, fit,, &c., 914', vn,\ <&c., and let the particles of each set attract the particles of 
the other set, but not the particles of its own set. Suppose the particles mi , m,, drc. 
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to occupy any given positions, and let one partide m' of the second set be brought 
from an infinite distance to any given position, say to a position at distances 

r| , r, , <ftc. from the particles m, , nt,, <fec. The work done is m' ( — + — + Ac. j = m' K, 

where V is the potential of the attracting masses at the given position of m\ 

Let us now bring in succession all the particles m^^ m^\ Ao. from infinite 
distances to their given final positions under the attraction solely of the masses 
m^, m,, <fec. The whole work is Sm'F, which may also be written in the sym- 
metrical form 2 — , where r is the distance between the particles m, m\ and the 

2 implies summation for every combination of each particle of one set with each 
particle of the other. This symmetrical form proves the first part of the pro- 
position. 

The particles may be elementary, and in that case we see that the work of 
collecting any mass M' into a given position under the attraction of a mass M 
placed in a given position is equal to jVdm\ where V is the potential of the mass 
M at the final position of dm' and the integration extends over the whole mass 
of M'. 

Ex. 3. If the particles composing any given mass were separated 
firom each other, work might be obtained from their mutual at- 
tractions by allowing the particles to approach each other. The 
work thus obtained is greatest when the particles are collected 
together from infinite distances. If dv be an element of volume 
of a solid mass attracting according to the law of nature, p the 
density of the element, v the potential of the solid mass at the 
element dv, prove that the woj^k performed in colleciing the par- 
ticles composing the mass from infinite distances is ^JVpdv. 

The problem of determining how much work can be obtained 
from the bodies forming the solar system by allowing them to 
consolidate into a solid mass has been considered by several philo- 
sophers. Sir W. Thomson has calculated that the potential energy 
or the work which can be obtained from the existing solar system 
is 38 X ICH' foot-pounds. Ed in. Trans. 1854. 

As we bring the particles in succession into their proper places we find the 
whole work by multiplying the mass of each by the potential at it of the ma$9 
already collected and summing the products. We shall prove that the same result 
is obtained by multiplying the mass of each by the potential at it of the whole nuu$ 
finally collected together, provided we take only half the 8um, 

Let m^f m^j <fec. be the masses of the particles; let (1, 2); (2, 8); <fec. be the 
distances between the masses m^, m,; m^^m^; Ac. in the given final arrangement. 
Supposing the particles m,, m,, ... fn,^| to have been brought into their proper 
places, let us bring m^ from infinity into its place under the attraction of 
mj, fit], ... m^^i. The work is 

{ir«)''(a;-^)+"+(n-i.«)r 

Thus m^ is taken once with each of the masses m^, nt,, ... m,^-|. When we 
bring in succession m^^^, m,^^, Ac. from infinity we obtain a similar series for 
each, and therefore m^ is taken once with each of these masses as it is brought in. 
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Thus m^ is taken once with every mass exoept itself. If m, m' are the masses of 
any two particles, r their distance apart in the final arrangement, we may write the 

work in the form F= S — , 

r 

If V^ is the potential in the given final arrangement at the particle fn, of all 

the particles exoept itself, Fi= -^ + -^.+<fec. Let K,, F,, Ac, have similar 

meanings. We shall now consider how often the mass m,, occurs in the expression 
Vjtni + V^^+ .... It occurs once in V^nii combined with m, , once in V^m^ combined 
with fit, and so on. Again it occurs in Vjn^ combined with every other mass. 
Thus on the whole m^ occurs twice combined with every other mass. It follows 
that the work of collecting the body into the given arrangement is 

r;=i(ri7ni + Kjjii,+ ...)=j2rm. 

In finding the potential of any solid mass at any point P we may omit the 
matter within any indefinitely small element enclosing P if its density be finite. 
For, since potential is "mass divided by distance,'* and the mass varies as the cube 
of the linear dimensions, it follows that the potential of similar figures at points 
similarly situated must vary as the square of the linear dimensions and must vanish 
when the mass becomes elementary and the distance indefinitely small. In 
applying, therefore, the form 1/^=) 2 Km to a solid body we may write fxiv for m, and 
take F to be the potential of the whole mass at the element dv, 

Ex. 4. The particles composing a homogeneous sphere of mass M and radius r 

were originally at infinite distances from each other. Prove that the work done by 

3 M^ 
their mutual attractions is ^ — . 

6 r 

Ex. 5. The particles of a homogeneous ellipsoid, whose mass is M and semiaxes 
are a, 6, c, are collected from infinite distances, show that the work done is 

•• d\ 



10 J( 



Ex. 6. The work of collecting the particles of two masses 
which are wholly external to each other from infinite distances is 
the sum of the works of collecting each separately, plus their 
mutual potential. 

If one mass be wholly internal to the other, prove that the 
work of collecting the difference is the sum of the works of col- 
lecting each separately, minus their mutual potential. 

If the first proposition be not evident, let M, M' be the masses already collected, 
and let us bring an additional particle from an infinite distance to the mass M. 
The work on this particle is evidently that due to the attraction of M together with 
that due to the attraction of IT. The first is an addition to the work of collecting 
Mt and the second is an addition to the mutual potential of M and M\ 

From the first proposition we deduce by transposition that the work of collecting 
ilf is equal to the work of collecting (Af + M*) minus the work of collecting M' minus 
the mutual potential of M and M'. Now the mutual potential of M and M' is equal 
to the mutual potential of (M-{-M') and H' minus twice the work of coUecting M', 
The second proposition foUows at once. 

Ex. 7. A quantity of homogeneous matter is bounded by two spheres which do 
not intersect, one sphere being wholly within the other. The radii of the spheres 
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are a and 6, and the distance between the centres is c. Show that the work of 

collecting this matter from infinite distances is - „ -!-=- — jr- + 777 + -^-[ , 

o (5 2 10 o J 

345. Work of a gaseoui pressure. Ex. 1. An envelope 
of any shape, whose volume is v, contains gas at a uniform 
pressure p. Assuming that the pressure of the gas per unit of 
area is some function of the volume occupied by it, prove that the 
toork done by the pressure when the volume increases from v=a to 
v:=b is Jpdv, the limits being v = a to v = b. 

Divide the surface into elementary areas each equal to dfft then pda is the 
pressure on da. When the volume has increased tov+dv^ let any element da take 
the position eto^, and let dn be the length of the perpendicular drawn from the 
central point of d(r* on the plane of dc, then pdadn is the work done by the pressure 
on do" and pjd<rdn is the work done over the whole area. But dffdn is the volume 
of the oblique cylinder whose base is dff and opposite face di/; so thtkijdtrdn is the 
whole increment of volume. The whole work done when the volume increases by 
dv is therefore pdv, 

Ex. 2. A spherical envelope of radius a contains gas at pressure P. Assuming 
that the pressure of the gas per unit of area is inversely proportional to the volume 
occupied by it, prove that the work required to compress the envelope into a sphere 
of radius b is iwa^P log ajb, 

Ex. 3. An envelope of any shape contains gas and the shape is altered without 
altering the volume. Show that the 'work done over the whole surface is zero. 

Ex. 4. A hollow cylinder contains equal masses of two different elastic fluids at 
the same pressure P separated by a piston without weight. Show that the work 
done in moving the piston till the densities of the two fluids are interchanged is 
PA (a -b) log a/6, where A is the area of the piston, and a, b are the lengths of the 
portions of the cylinder occupied by the fluid. [Pembroke College, 1S68.] 

Ex. 5. A mass of air of uniform density p (1 +«) is enclosed in an envelope and 
surrounded by air of atmospheric density p. If the mass expand until its density is 

equal to that of the atmosphere, prove that the work done is X; flog (1 +«) - z — ) 

where k is the product of the pressure and the volume. If « be small the work is 
very nearly i ksK This result is useful in the theoiy of sound. 

346. Work of an Impulse. Ex. 1. An impulsive force acts 
on a body in a fixed direction in space. Show that, if F be the 
whole momentum communicated by the force, Uq, v^ the velo- 
cities of the point of application, resolved in the direction of the 
force, just before and just after the impulse, the work done by the 
impulse is ^F{iio -\- Ui). This result is given in Thomson and Tait's 
Natural Philosophy. 

When a force is measured in the usual way by the momentum generated per unit 
of time, the work is measured by the product of the force into the resolved displace- 
ment. But impulses are not so measured, we cannot therefore directly apply this 
rule to find the work of an impulse. 

Let us regard the impulse as the limit of a finite force acting in the fixed direc- 
tion for a very short time T. Let the direction of the axis of x be taken parallel to 
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the fixed direction and let X be the whole momentum communicated daring a time 
t measured from the commencement of the impulse. Here t is any time less than 
T, and X varies from zero to F as t varies from to T. Also, since X is the whole 
momentum up to the time t, X is the moving force on the body at the time t. Let 
u be the reiolved velocity of the point of application at the time t, then Uq and u^ are 
the values of u when t = and t:=T, Since udt is the space described in the time dt 
by the point of application of the force .Y, the work done in the time T is judX, 
tram X=Oio F. To integrate this we must know what function u is of X. 

If the body be a particle of mass m, we know that, when the time of action is veiy 
small, m{u-Uf^)=X, hence, substituting for if, we find after integrating UoF+iF^jm. 
When X=:Fwe have by definition ussu^^ .\ m (u^ - Uq) = F, Eliminating m, we find 
the work is } F (ug + u^). 

If the body be moving in two dimensions, let u be the velocity of the centre of 
gravity at the time t resolved parallel to the direction of the impulse, and w the 
angular velocity; we then have by Arts. 168 and 137 

m(S-iio)=:jr, mk*((a-w^)=Xp, u=U+titp, 

Hence us=Uq-\-LX where L is a quantity independent of X and therefore constant 
during the integration. Substituting for u, the integral takes the form JF* (u^ + i LF) . 
But as before ii^=Uq+LF, Eliminating L the result follows at once. 

If the body be moving in three dimensions, the velocity u is known by Art. 318 
to be a linear function of X^ so that we may write u=Uq+LX^ where L is a constant 
depending on the nature of the body. Substituting this value of u, we have the 

work equal to /(u^+LX) dX=UQF+L -^ , the limits being to F. But u^ = Uq+LF, 

Eliminating L we find that the work=i (^o+^h) ^* 

Ex. 2. If one blow F^ be followed inmiediately by a second blow F, at the same 
point in the same straight line, and if u^, Uj , ti, be the resolved velocities of the point 
of application before and after the blows, verify that the work i (*'o + ^ (^i + '^s) ^^ 
the whole blow is the sum of the works of the separate blows, viz. ) (uo+ u,) F| and 
i(ttj+tis)F3. This follows at once, since u^sUo+LFj and u^stij + LF,. The 
results of Ex. 3 may be deduced from Ex. 1 in this manner. 

Ex. 3. Find the work done by an impulse whose direction is not necessarily 
the same during the indefinitely short duration of the force. 

Let X, y, Z be the components of the whole momentum given to the body in 
any time t measured from the commencement of the impulse. Let u, v, to be the 
resolved velocities of the point of application at the time t. Then, by the same 

reasoning as before, the work done= | {iu+ Yv+Zw) dt. But by Art. 314 when T 

is indefinitely small u=i«o + j«, v=Vo + ~, tc=WQ + j^, where F is a known 

quadratic function of (X, F, Z) depending on the nature of the body. Substituting 
we have the work 

= u^^ + VQY^ + WQZ^ + j(^dX+^dY+^dz\ = UQX^-\'VQYj + w^^+Ej, 

where Xi, 7,, Z,, F^ are the values of X, F, Z, E when e=T. 

We may eliminate the form of the body and express the work in terms of 
the resolved velocities of the point of application just after the termination of the 
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impnlfle. SiDoe E^ is a homogeneoos quadratic function of X^, Y^ Z^^ we have 

Substituting we find the work=^ -> ^i+^C" l'i+^^4^' ^i- 

a a A 



347. Work of a nMmlnnuM •qnally atrvteiittd in aU dlr«etlons. Consider 
a rectangle whose sides are a and 6, which may be considered as an element. Let 
T be the tension acroi$ any line referred as ustuU to a unit of length. The tension 
across the side a is Ta^ and when the side 6 has increased to 1/ the work done by 
these will be Ta{b'-b), Supposing the tension across the side d' to be still T, 
(which is true when the rectangle is an element) the tension across the whole 
length will be Tb'^ and, when the side a becomes a\ the work will be T1/ {a' - a). 

The whole work is therefore T(a'b'-ab)t Le. the work is the product of the 
tension and the change of area. 

If the membrane is spherical, the area is 4wr^, The increase of area is therefore 
Bwrdr, Hence the work done by the tensions when the radius is increased from 
r=ia to r=b is 8irjTrdr, the limits being r=a to b. 

If the membrane be such that we may apply Hooke's law to the tension T, 

we have T=iS , where a is the natural radius of the membrane and E is the 

a 

coefficient of elasticity. Substituting this value of T we find that the work done 

by the tensions, when the radius increases from a to 6, is ^ — (d - a)' (25 + a). 

o a 

If we assume that for a soap-bubble T is constant, we find that the work done 
when the radius increases from a to b is 4tT (6' - a^. 

If we suppose the spherical membrane to be slowly stretched by filling it with 
gas at a pressure Pt we have by a theorem in hydrostatics pr=:2T, In this case the 
work required has been shown to hejpdv, and, since v=|irr*, this leads to the same 
result as before. 

348. Work of a couple. Ex. A given couple is moved 
in its own plane from one position to another; show that the 
work 18 the product of its moment by the angle turned through. 

Any displacement of a couple is equivalent to a rotation round one extremity 
of its arm and a transference of the whole couple parallel to itself. The work 
done by the two forces during the transference is clearly zero. We need therefore 
only consider the work done during the rotation. 

Let F be the force, a the length of the arm, and let the couple be turned round 
one extremity A of its arm through an angle d$. The force at A does no work, and 
the work done by the other force is F . add. Integrating this we have the work done 
by the couple when it turns through any finite angle. 

349. Work of bending a rod. Ex. 1. A rod originally 
straight is bent in one plane. If Z be the stress couple at any 
point, p the radius of curvature, it is known both by experiment 

E 

and by theory that Z = — , where E ia sl constant depending on the 

nature of the material, and the form of a section of the rod. 
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Assuming this, prove (1) when the rod is bent into a given fonn, so 
that p is a known function of 8 (whether the forces are known or 

not) the work is \ \—ds, {2) when the rod is bent by known forces 

so that i is a known function of «, (whether the form of the rod is 

known or not) the work is ^ \-^ds. The limits of integration are 

from one end of the rod to the other. 

Let PQ be any element of the rod and let its length be cb. As PQ is being bent, 
let yff be the indefinitely small angle between the tangents at its extremities, then 

the stress couple ia E --, As ^ increases from to — the work done is — I tf/df, 

which is the same as 7^-^ . The work done on the whole rod is therefore k I -i^*- 

Ex. 2. A nniform heavy rod of length I and weight w is supported at its two 
extremities so as to be horizontal. Show the work done by gravity in bending 

Ex. 8. A nniform light rod is supported at its extremities A and B, and supports 
a weight ir at any point C. It AC=a,BC=b and l=:a + bt the work done by gravity 

in bending the rod is _-„ . 

Conservation of Vis Viva and Energy. 

350. Def. The Vis Viva of a particle is the product of its 
mass and the square of its velocity. 

The principle of vii viva. If a system be in motion under 
the action of finite forces, and if the geometrical relations of the 
parts of the system be expressed by equations which do not con- 
tain the time explicitly, the change in the vis viva of the system in 
parsing from any one position to any other is equal to twice the 
corresponding work done by the forces. 

In determining the force-function all forces may be omitted 
which do not appear in the equation of virtual work. 

Let x,y,zhe the co-ordinates of any particle m, and let X, F, Z 
be the resolved parts in the directions of the axes of the impressed 
accelerating forces acting on the particle. 

The eflfective forces acting on the particle m at any time t are 

cPx dhj d^z 

"^d^' "*^' "*d^- 

If the eflfective forces on all the particles be reversed, they will be 
in equilibrium with the whole group of impressed forces, by Art. 67. 
Hence, by the principle of virtual work, 



wi 



\{^-t)^<^-tX^-t>\">' 
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where &r, By, Bz are any small arbitrary displacements of the par- 
ticle m consistent with the geometrical relations at the time t 

Now if the geometrical relations are expressed by equations 
which do not contain the time explicitly, the geometrical relations 
which hold at the time t will hold throughout the time Bt ; and, 
therefore, we can take the arbitrary displacements Bx, By, Bz to be 

respectively equal to the actual displacements -j- Bt, ~- Bt, -r. Bt, 

of the particle in the time Bt. 

Making this substitution, the equation becomes ^ 

^ /(Px dx ^ dN dy d'^z dz\ ^ f ^ dx ,^dy „ dz\ 

Integrating, we get 



tin 



{(S)"-(l)*-(g)1-<'-^^»/<^*'-''<'»-*>. 



where C is a constant to be determined by the initial conditions 
of motion. 

Let V and v' be the velocities of the particle m at the times 
t and t\ Also let CTj, £/, be the values of the force-function 
for the system in the two positions which it has at the times 
t and t\ Then Iviv'' - Imv" = 2 ( IT, - J7i). 

351. The following illustration, taken from Poisson, may show 
more clearly why it is necessary that the geometrical relations 
should not contain the time explicitly. Let, for example, 

(f>(x,y,z,t)^0 (1) 

be any geometrical relation connecting the co-ordinates of the 
particle w. This may be regarded as the equation to a moving 
surface on which the particle is constrained to rest. The quanti- 
ties Bx, By, Bz are the projections on the axes of any arbitrary 
displacement of the particle vi consistent with the geometrical 
relations which hold at the time t. They must therefore satisfy 

the equation ^^ g^ ^. # g + # g^ ^ 0. 

dx dy dz 

dx d'u dz 
The quantities -^ Bt, Jr Bt, -r. Bt are the projections on the 

axes of the displacement of the particle due to its motion in the 
time Bt They must therefore satisfy the equation 

?^^ ^ g^ + ^ ??y ge + # ??f ge + ^ S^= 0. 

dx dt dy dt dz dt dt 

Hence, unless ^ is zero throughout the whole motion, we 
cannot take Bx, By, Bz to be respectively equal to -j- Bt, -4- Bt, -r: Bt 
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The equation -^ = expresses the condition that the geometrical 

equation (1) should not contain the time explicitly. 

352. The great advantage of this principle is that it gives 
at once a relation between the velocities of the bodies considered 
and the variables or co-ordinates which determine their positions 
in space, so that when, from the nature of the problem, the 
positions of all the bodies may be made to depend on one variable, 
the equation of vis viva is sufficient to determine the motion. 
In general the principle of vis viva will give a first integral of 
the equations of motion of the second order. If, at the same 
time, some of the other principles enunciated in Art. 282 can be 
applied to the bodies under consideration, so that the whole number 
of equations thus obtained is equal to the number of independent 
co-oixlinates of the system, it becomes unnecessary to write down 
any equations of motion of the second order. See Art. 143. 

The principle of vis viva was first used by Hayghens in his determination of 
the centre of oscillation of a body, bat in a form different from that now used. See 
the note to page 70. The principle was extended by John Bemonlli and applied by 
hia son, Daniel Bemonlli, to the solution of a great variety of problems, such as the 
motion of fluids in vases, and the motion of rigid bodies under certain given con- 
ditions. See Montuola, HUtoire de$ MatMrnatiques, Tome in. 

858. Znltlal motton. Suppose the system to begin to move from rest under 
the action of the forces X, Y, Z Ac, After a time dt the vis viva is given by 

Smr'' = 22m {Xdx + Ydy + Zdz) . 
The left-hand side of this equation is necessarily positive. We therefore infer that 
if a system start from rest, the initial motion must be such that the virtual work of 
the forces for that motion must be positive. 

There may be several different ways (geometrically considered) in which the 
i^stem could begin to move from its initial state of rest. Let the system be com- 
pelled to take any one of these ways of motion by obliging a sufficient number of 
its points to describe certain smooth curves, or by introducing any forces which 
have no virtual work for that particular mode of displacement. The system can 
now move only in one way, or as we often express it, the system has only one path 
open. There are two directions in which it can travel along this path. The 
question arises — in which direction wiU it begin to move? Since the virtual work of 
the forces is in general positive for one of these directions and negative for the 
other, the system must begin to move along the former. 

854. JlTampli of tlM prtndplA. If a system be under the action of no 
external forces, we have X=0, y=0, Z=0, and hence the vis viva of the system is 
constant. 

If, however, the mutual reactions between the particles of the system are such 
as do appear in the equation of virtual work, then the vis viva of the system 
will not be constant. Thus, even if the solar system were not acted on by any 
external forces, its vis viva would not be constant. For the mutual attractions 
between the several planets are reactions between particles whose distances do not 
remain the same, and hence the sum of the virtual works is not zero. 
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Agaio, if the earth be regarded as a body rotating about an axis and in ooorse 
of time slowly contracting from loss of heat, the vis viva will not be constant, for 
the same reason as before. The increase of angnlar velocity produced by this con- 
traction can be easily foond by the principle of angular momentum. See Art. 299. 

365. Let gravity be the only force acting on the system. Let the axis of < be 
vertical, then we have jr=0, F=:0, Z= - ^. Hence the equation of vis viva becomes 

2mv'« - 2i?w«= - 2Mg («' - «). 

Thus the vis viva of the system depends only on the altitude of the centre of 
gravity. If any horizontal plane be drawn, the vis viva of the system is the same 
whenever the centre of gravity passes through the plane. See Art. 142. 

356. Ex. If a system in motion pass through a position of equilibrium, i,e. a 
position in which, if placed at rest, it would remain in equilibrium under the action 
of the forces, prove that the vis viva of the system is either a maximum or a 
minimum. De Gourtivron's Theorem, Aftfm. de VAcad. 1748 and 1749. 

357. The equation of virtual work in statics is known to 
contain in one formula all the conditions of equilibrium. In the 
same way the general equation 

2m ( J &r + g 8y + ^ 8^) = 2m (X&r + YZy+Ziz), 

may be made to give all the equations of motions by properly 
choosing the arbitrary displacements hx, Sy, Sz, In Article 350 
we made one choice of these displacements and thus obtained an 
equation in an integrable form. 

If we give the whole S}rstem a displacement parallel to the axis 

of z we have &c = 0, Sy = 0, and Sz is arbitrary. The equation 

(Pz 
then becomes 2m ^ = SmZ, which represents any one of the 

three first general equations of motion in Art. 72. 

If we give the whole system a displacement round the axis 
of z through an angle SO, we have &c = — yB0, Sy = xBO, Bz = 0. 

The equation then becomes 'lm(x-z^ ---y-j- ]^^m(xY—yX), 

which represents any one of the last three general equations of 
motion in Art. 72. 

358. Potential and kinetic energy*. Suppose a weight 
mg to be placed at an^ height h above the surface of the earth. 
As it fells through a height z, the force of gravity does work which 
is measured by mgz. The weight acquires a velocity v, half of 

* Goriolis, Hehnholtz and others have suggested that it would be more con- 
venient if the vi$ viva were defined to be half the sum of the products of the 
masses into the squares of the velocities. See PhiL Trans, 1S54, p. 89. But this 
change in the meaning of a term so widely established in Europe would be veiy 
likely to cause some confusion. It seems better for the present to use another 
name, such as kinetic energy. 
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its vis viva is ^v', which is known to be equal to ingz. If the 
weight fall through the remainder of the height A, gravity may be 
made to do more work, measured by mg {h — z). When the weight 
has reached the ground, it has fallen as far as the circumstances 
of the case permit, and no more work can be done by gravity 
until the weight has been lifted up again. Throughout the motion 
we see that, when the weight has descended any space z, half its 
vis viva, together with the work that can be done during the rest 
of the descent, is independent of z and equal to the work done by 
gravity during the whole descent A. 

If we complicate the motion by making the weight work some 
machine during its descent, the same theorem is still true. By 
the principle of vis viva, proved in Art. 350, half the vis viva of 
the particle, when it has descended any space z, is equal to the 
work mgz which has been done by gravity during this descent, 
diminished by the work done on the machine. Hence, as before, 
half the vis viva together with the diflference between the work 
done by gravity and that done on the machine during the re- 
mainder of the descent is constant and equal to the excess of the 
work done by gravity over that done on the machine during the 
whole descent. 

Let us now extend this principle to the general case of a 
system of bodies acted on by any conservative system of forces. 

359. Let us select some position of a moving system of bodies 
as a position of reference. This may be an actual final position 
passed through by the system in its motion, or any position which 
it may be convenient to choose, into which the system could be 
moved. Suppose the system to start from some position which we 
may call -4, and at the time t, to occupy some position P. Then 
at the time t, half the vis viva generated is equal to the work 
done from A to P. Hence half the vis viva at P together with 
the work which can be done from P to the position of reference 
is constant for all positions of P. 

To express this, the word energy has been used. Half the vis 
viva is called the kinetic energy of the system. The work which 
the forces can do as the system is moved from its existing position 
to the position of reference is called the potential energy of the 
system. The sum of the kinetic and potential energies is called 
the energy of the system. The principle of the conservation of 
energy may be thus enunciated : — 

When a system moves under any conservative forces, the sum of 
the kinetic and potential energies is ccmstaivt throughout the motion, 

360. The distinction between work done and potential energy 
raiy be analytically stated thus. The force-ftinction has been 
denned in Art. 337 to be the indefinite integral of the virtual 
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work of the forces. As the system moves the work done is 
the definite integral taken with its lower limit determined by 
some standard position of reference, which we may call (7, and 
its upper limit determined by the instantaneous position of the 
system. The potential energy is the definite integral taken with 
its upper limit determined by some fixed position of reference 
which we may call D, and its lower limit determined by the 
instantaneous position of the system. If the two fixed positions 
of reference which we have distinguished by the letters G and D 
are identical, the work integral is the same as the potential integral 
with its sign changed. But this is not generally the case; the 
positions of reference are chosen each to suit the particular integral 
in connection with which it is used. 

361. Bxami^lM of Fotanttal BtMrgy. Ex. 1. A particle describes an ellipse 
freely about a centre of force in its centre. Find the whole energy of its motion. 

Let m be the mass of the particle, r its distance at any time from the centre, 
fjLT the accelerating force on the particle. If coincidence of the particle with the 
centre of force be taken as the position of reference, the potential energy by Art. 860 
is j{-mfir)drssim^ when taken between the limits r=rtor=0. Ifr'be the 
semi-conjugate of r, the velocity of the particle is r' ,Jfi and the kinetic energy is 
therefore ^nifur^' As the particle describes its ellipse round the centre of force, the 
sum of the potential and kinetic energies is equal to imfi (a^ + 6^) where a and b are 
the semi-axes of the ellipse. 

Ex. 2. A particle describes an ellipse freely about a centre of force in the 
centre. Show that the mean kinetic energy daring a complete revolution is equal 
to the mean potential energy ; the means being taken with regard to time. 

Ex. 3. If in the last example the means be taken with regard to the angle 
described round the centre, the difference of the means is ^in/i (a - bf. 

Ex. 4. A mass M of fluid is running round a circular channel of radius a with 
velocity u, another equal mass of fluid is running round a channel of radius b with 
velocity v, the radius of one channel is made to increase and the other to decrease 
until each has the original value of the other, show that the work required to pro- 
duce the change is ^ ^^ - ^ ^ (&> - a') itf . [Math. Tripos, 1866.] 



362. Ust of Forces to bo omittod. In applying the principle of vis viva to 
any actual cases, it is important to know beforehand what forces and internal 
reactions may be disregarded in forming the equation. The general rule is that all 
forces may be neglected which do not appear in the equation of virtual work. 
These forces may be enumerated as follows : 

A. Those reactions whose virtual displacements are zero. 

1. Any force whose line of action passes through an instantaneous axis; as 
rolling friction, but not sliding friction or the resistance of any medium. 

2. Any force whose line of action is perpendicular to the direction of motion 
of the point of application ; as the reaction of a smooth fixed surfaee, but not that 
of a moving surface. 

B. Those reactions whose virtual displacements are not zero and which there- 
fore would enter into the equation, but disappear when joined to other reactions. 
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1. The reaction between two particles whose distance apart remains the same; 
as the tension of an inextentible $tring^ but not that of an elastic string. 

2. The reaction between two rigid bodies, parts of the same system, which roll 
on each other. It is necessary however to include both these bodies in the tame 
equation of vis viva. 

C. All tensions which act along inextensible strings, even though the strings 
are bent by passing through smooth fixed rings. 

For let a string whose tension is T connect the particles m, m', and pass through 
a ring distant respectively r, r' from the particles. The virtual work is clearly 
- T^ - T^, because the tension acts along the string. But, since the string is 
inextensible, dr + 97^=0; therefore the virtual work is zero. 

363. Ezpretfioni for the ▼!■ viva of a rigid body in 
motion. If a body move in any manner its vis viva at a/ny instant 
is equal to the vis viva of the whole muss collected at its centre 
of gravity, together with the vis viva dvs to motion round the 
centre of gravity considered (w a fixed point: or 

the vis viva of a body = vis viva due to translation 

+ vis viva due to rotation. 

Let a:, y, -? be the co-ordinates of a particle whose mass is m 
and velocity v, and let x,y, z he the co-ordinates of the centre of 
gravity G of the body. Let w = x + (, y^y + v* -8^ = ^+?. Then, 
by a property of the centre of gravity, 2mf = 0, Xm/rj = 0, 2mf =0. 

Hence 2m ^5 = 0, 1m 37 = 0, 2m 3: = 0. Now the vis viva of 
at at at 

^^y^ w-x„|(|)V(|)V(|)-}. 

Substituting for x, y, z, this becomes 



1m 




All the terms in the last line vanish, as they should do, by Art. 14. 
The first term in the first line is the vis viva of the whole mass 
2m, collected at the centre of gravity. The second term is the 
vis viva due to rotation round the centre of gravity. 

This expression for the vis viva may be put into a more con- 
venient shape. 

364. Firstly. Let the motion be in two dimensions. See Art. 139. 

Let V be the velocity of the centre of gravity, r, its polar co- 
ordinates referred to any origin in the plane of motion. Let rj 
be the distance from the centre of gravity of any particle whose 
mass is m, and let v, be its velocity relatively to the centre of 
gravity. Let a> be the angular velocity of the whole body about 
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the centre of gravity, and Mh^ its moment of inertia about the 
same point. 

The vis viva of the whole mass collected at (? is M¥, which 
may be put into either of the forms 

'-^{©■-(Dl-^{(D'^Kf)"}- 

The vis viva about is %mv^. But since the body is turning 
about (?, we have v^ = r^co. Hence SmV = o)* . Smrj" = o)* . Jf A*. 

The whole vis viva of the body is therefore 

2mt;» = ift)« + if3fc"a)«. 

If the body be turning about an instantaneous axis, whose 
distance from the centre of gravity is r, we have v = ro). Hence 

where Mk'^ is the moment of inertia about the instantaneous axis. 

Secondly. Let the motion he in space of three dimensions. 

Let V be the velocity of (?; f, 0, ^ its polar co-ordinates 
referred to any origin. Let t^xy a>y, a)^ be the angular velocities 
of the body about any three axes at right angles meeting in (?, 
and let A, By G he the moments of inei^ia of tne body about the 
axes. Let f , 17, f be the co-ordinates of a particle m referred to 
these axes. 

The vis viva of the whole mass collected at is JfiP, which 
may be put equal to 

'{(!)'- (D' - ©V' * {(f)"- -''»•* (f J - ^ (Dl • 

according as we wish to use Cartesian or polar co-ordinates. 
The vis viva due to the motion about is 

But ^ = <»yf - tt),l7, ^ = a),f - ©a-f, ^ = ©ajl? -»yf. 

Substituting these values, we get, since A = 2m (17* + (7)> 
5 = 2m((7 + f), C = 2m(p + i7«), 

— 2 (^m^) oDgODy — 2 (Zmrj^) oiyO), — 2 (2mff) (o^^x- 

We may find the via yiva of the motion ahont O in another manner. Let O be 
the angular velocity about the instantaneous axis, I the moment of inertia about 
it. The vis viva is then olearly Kfi, Now J is found in Art. 15, and in our case 
(i>j=fia, (ii,=0/9, by, =07, following the notation of that article. Eliminating a, fi,y 
we get the same result as before. 

If the axes of co-ordinates be the principal axes at 0, this 
reduces to Smt/j* = Aco^^ + Bcoy* + (/««'. 

R.D. 19 
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If the body be turning about a point 0, whose position is 
fixed for the moment, the vis viva may be proved in the same 

way to be Imv^ = il W + ^'V + C'a>g\ 

where A', R, (T are the principal moments of inertia at the point 
0, and (Ox, o^y> ^t ^^^ the angular velocities of the bod}' about the 
principal axes at 0. 

865. WTiinpli or Tls ▼!▼»• Ex. 1. A rigid body of mass U is moving in 

space in any manner, and its position is determined by the co-ordinates of its 

^ centre of gravity and the angles ^, ^, ^ which the principal axes at the centre of 

gravity make with some fixed axes, in the manner explained in Art. 256. Show 

that its vis viva is given by 

2r=i/(i« + J»+i«) + C(^ + ^co8^)«+(i4sin«0 + Bcos«0)^* 

+sin> (A cos* 0'+BBin*0) ^'+2 (B-A)siu sin^oos 0^^. 

Show also that, when two of the principal moments A and B are equal, this 
expression takes the simpler form 

2r=if(x»+y«+i«) + C(# + ^oo8^)8+il(^ + 8in«^^). 

This result will be often found usefuL 

Ex. 2. A body moving freely about a fixed point is expanding under the in- 
fluence of heat, so that in structure and form it remains always similar to itself. 
If the law of expansion be that the distance between any two particles at the 
temperature is equal to their distance at temperature zero multiplied by f{$), 

show that the vis viva of the body = il w^^' + Bwy« + Ca;,« + .^ (^ + B + C) (^}^^ V , 

where A^ B, C are the principal moments at the fixed point. 

Ex. 8. A body is moving about a fixed point and its vis viva is given by the 
^ equation 2T=Awji^-\-Bwg^+Cia*'-2Duj^,-2Eiagiag~2Fujc<ag. 

J'P AT ziT* 

Show that the angular momenta about the axes are -,— ^ 3— , -r— . 

awx df»fg tUog 

Let the body be moving freely and let 2Tq be the vis viva of translation. Prove 

that, if X, y, z be the co-ordinates of the centre of gravity referred to any rectangular 

^ axes fixed or moving about a fixed point, and if accents denote differential coeffioientfi 

with regard to the time, the linear momenta parallel to the axes will be dTJdx'^ 

dToldy\ dTJdz". 

Ex. 4. The elliptic co-ordinates of a particle are X, fi, v, and A, k are the 
semi-axes of the two focal conies. Prove that the vis viva is 






We notice that the terms containing the products of X', fi\ v' are absent. This 
result follows from the expression for ((2<)' in elliptic coordinates given in Salmon's 
Solid Geometry, Art. 410. 

866. Vtoblamji on thm Mndple of Yim ▼!▼»• Ex. 1. A circular wire can 
ium freely about a vertical diameter ai a fixed oxu, and a bead can ilide freely 
along it under the action of gravity. The whole system being $et in rotation about 
the vertical axis, find the tubsequent motion. 

Let M and m be the masses of the wire and bead, w their common angular 
velocity about the vertical. Let a be the radius of the wire, Mk^ its moment of 
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inertia aboat the diameter. Let the oentre of the wire be the origin, and let 
the axis of y be measored vertioallj downwards. Let $ be the angle which the 
axis of y makes with the radius drawn from the oentre of the wire to the bead. 

It is evident, since gravity acts vertically and since all the reactions at the fixed 
axis must pass through the axis, that the moment of all the forces abont the vertical 
diameter is zero. Hence, takinglnomentsaboat the vertical, we have 

And by Ihe principle of vis viva, 

Afik*w*+m {a^^+a' sin* 9w*} = C+2mpa cos tf. 
These two equations will suffice for the determination of 6 and w. Solving 

This equation cannot be integrated, and hence 6 cannot be found in terms of I. 
To determine the constants h and C we must recur to the initial conditions of 
motion. Supposing that initially tf=r, and ^=0 and »=a, then h=Mhlh. and 
C= 2mga + Mk^a?. See Art. 852. 

Ex. 2. A lamina of any form rolls on a perfectly rough straight line under the ■ 
action of no forces; prove that the velocity v of the centre of gravity Q is given by i 

v^=:c'^ — rs, where r is the distance of Q from the point of contact, k the radius 

of gyration of the lamina about an axis through Q perpendicular to its plane, and 
c some constant. 

Ex. 8. Two equal beams connected by a hinge at their centres of gravity so as 
to form an X are placed symmetrically on two smooth pegs in the same horizontal 
line, the distance between which is 6. Show that, if the beams be perpendicular to 
each other at the commencement of the motion, the velocity v of their centre of 
gravity, when in the line joining the pegs, is given by i;'(6'+4A>)=:&'^, where k 
is the radius of gyration of either beam about a line perpendicular to it through 
its centre of gravity. 

Ex. 4. A uniform rod is moving on a horizontal table about one extremity, 
and driving before it a particle of mass equal to its own, which starts from rest 
indefinitely near to the fixed extremity ; show that, when the particle has described 
a distance r along the rod, its direction of motion makes with the rod an angle 
$ given by (r» + ik«) tan« $ = *«. [Christ's CoU.] 

Ex. 5. A thin uniform smooth tube is balancing horizontally about its middle 
point, which is fixed ; a uniform rod such as just to fit the base of the tube is placed 
•^ end to end in a line with the tube, and then shot into it with such a horizontal 
velocity that its middle point shall only just reach that of the tube; supposing the 
velocity of projection to be known, find the angular velocity of the tube and rod at 
the moment of the coincidence of their middle points. [Biath. Tripos.] 

Result, If m be the mass of the rod, m' that of the tube, and 2a, 2a' their 
respective lengths, v the velocity of the rod's projection, w the required ^ng^^i^r 

velocity, then ^=--i^-r^> 

ma* -tma* 

Ex. 6. If an elastic string, whose natural length is that of a uniform rod, be 

jL attached to the rod at both ends and suspended by the middle point, prove by means 

of vis viva that the rod will sink until the strings are inclined to the horizon at an 

19—2 
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angle 0, which satisfies the equation oot* - ~ oot^ - 2n=0, where the tension of the 

m m 

string, when stretched to doable its length, is n times the weight. [Math. Tripos.] 

£z. 7. The centre C of a circular wheel is fixed and the rim is constrained to 
roll in a nniform manner on a perfectly rongh horizontal plane so that the plane of 
the wheel makes a constant angle a with the yerticaL Bound the circumference 
there is a uniform smooth canal of yery small section, and a heayy particle which 
just fits the canal can slide freely along it under the action of grarity. If m be the 
particle, B the point where the wheel touches the plane, and 0= z BCm^ and if n be 
the angular rate at which B describes the circular trace on the horizontal plane, 

proye that y-SS = -cosacos^-n'cos'acos^^+oonst., where a is the radius of 
the wheel. Aimalt% de Oergonne, Tome ziz. 

Ex. 8. A regular homogeneous prism, whose normal section is a regular polygon 
of n sides, the radius of the circumscribing circle being a, rolls down a perfectly 
rough inclined plane whose inclination to the horizon is a. If w,^ be the angular 
velocity just before the n^ edge becomes the instantaneous axis, then 

8 + cos — /2 + 7COS— \ / 8+cos — \ 

.asm a n f n\f« ^sma ^1 

"» -*-Trr~s?=l T~55r ) I '^"-'-*— rr— T7 )• 

asm-5 + 4oos — \ 8+oob — / \ asm-S + ^oos — / 

367. The Principle of Similitude. What are the con- 
ditions necessary that two systems of particles which are initially 
geometrically similar should also be mechanically similar, i.e. that 
the relative positions of the particles in one system after a time t 
should always be similar to the relative positions in the other 
system after another time if, such tliat t' bears to ^ a constant ratio ? 

In other words, a model is made of a machine, and is found to 
work satisfactorily, what are the conditions that a machine made 
according to the model should work as satisfactorily ? 

The principle of similitude was first enunciated by Newton in 
Prop. 32, Sec. vii. of the second book of the Principia. But the 
demonstration has been very much iniproved by M. Bertrand in 
CaJiier xxxii of the Journal de Vicole Polytechnique, He derives 
the theorem from the principle of virtual work so as to avoid 
that necessity of considering the unknown reactions which enters 
into some other modes of proof. Since all the equations of 
motion may be deduced from the general principle of virtual 
work, that principle seems to afford the simplest method of 
investigating any general theorem in dynamics. 

368. Let {Xy y, z) be the co-ordinates of any particle of mass nt 
in one system referred to anv rectangular axes fixed in space, 
and let {X, Y, Z) he the resolved part of the impressed moving 
forces on that particle. Let accented letters refer to corresponding 
quantities in the other sjrstem. 

Then the principle of virtual work supplies the two following 
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equations : 2 [{X ^mx )Bx + Sec] = 0, 

2 {(X' - m'x') Saf + &c.} = 0. 

It is evident that one of these equations will be changed into 
the other if we put X' = FX, F' = FY, &c., a/ = Ix, y' = ly, Ac., 
m' = fim, &c., if = rt, &c., where F, I, /i, t are all constants, pro- 
vided that fd= Ft\ In two geometrically similar systems we have 
but one ratio of similarity, viz, that of the linear dimensions, but 
in two mechanically similar systems we have three other ratios, 
viz, that of the masses of the particles, that of the forces which 
act on them, and that of the times at which the systems are to 
be compared. It is clear that, if the relation just established 
hold between these four ratios of similitude, the motions of the 
two systems will be similar. 

Suppose then that the two systems are initially geometrically 
similar, that the masses of corresponding particles are propor- 
tional each to each, and that they begm to move in parallel 
directions with like motions aud in proportional times, then they 
will continue to move with like motions and in proportional times 
provided the external moving forces in either system are propor- 

, ^ mass X linear dimensions ^i- .i i i • . . 

tional to TT. — rr . omce the resolved velocities 

(time)* 

doR 
of any particle are ^ , &c., it is clear that in two similar systems 

the velocities of coiTesponding points at corresponding times are 

, ^ linear dimensions ^^ i- . x .i .. 

proportional to —. . If we ehmmate the time 

between these two relations, we may state, briefly, that the con* 

dition of similitude between two systems is that the moving forces 

^ , ^. , ^ mass X (velocity^ 

must be proportional to .-; ^^ r-=^-^ . 

^ ^ linear dimensions 

369. On Models. M. Bertrand remarks that, in comparing 
the working of a model with that of a large machine, we must 
take care that all the forces bear their proper ratios. The weights 
of the several parts will vary as their masses. Hence we infer 
that the velocity of working the model must be made to be pro- 
portional to the square root of its linear dimensions. The times 
of describing corresponding arcs will also be in the same ratio. 

When the speeds of working the model and the large machine 
are thus related it is convenient to apply to them the terms 
"corresponding velocities** 

If there be any forces besides gravity which act on the model, 
these must bear the same ratio to the corresponding forces in the 
machine, if the model is to be similar to the machine. If the 
model be made of the same material as the machine, the weights 
of the several parts will vary as the cubes of the linear dimensions. 
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Hence the impressed forces must be made to vary as the cubes 
of the linear dimensions. For example, in the case of a model of 
a steam-engine, the pressure of the steam on the piston varies 
as the product of the area of the piston into the elastic force. 
Hence, the elastic force of the steam used must be proportional 
to the linear dimensions of the model 

Supposing the impressed forces in the two systems to have, 
each to each, the proper ratio, the mutual reactions between the, 
parts of the systems will, of themselves, assume the same ratio. 
For if, by giving proper displacements according to the principle 
of virtual work, we form equations of motion to find these 
reactions, it is easy to see that they will be, each to each, in 
the same ratio as the forces. Since sliding friction varies as the 
normal pressure, and is independent of the areas in contact, these 
frictions will bear their proper ratio in the model and machine. 
This, however, is not the case with rolling friction. Recurring 
to Art. 1()4, we see that the rolling friction varies inversely as 
the diameter of the wheel, and therefore bears a greater ratio 
to the other forces in the model than it does in the machine. If 
the resistance of the air be proportional to the product of the 
area exposed and the square of the velocity, the resistances will 
bear the proper ratio in the model and the machine. 

870. Hwiinpl— . As an example, let us apply the principle to the case of a 
rigid body oscillating about a fixed axis under the action of gravity. That the 
motions of two pendulums may be similar they must describe equal angles, 
oorresponding times are therefore proportional to the times of oscillation. Since 
the forces vary as the mass into gravity, we see that when a pendulum oscillates 
through a given angle, the square of the time of oscillation must vary as the ratio 
of the linear dimensions to gravity. 

As a second example consider the case of a particle describing an orbit round 
a centre of attraction whose force is equal to the product of the inverse square of 
the distance and some constant /a. The principle at once shows that the square of 
the periodic time must vary as the cube of the distance directly, and as /i inversely. 
This is Kepler's third law. 

Ex. 8. Experiments are to be made on the deflection of a bridge 50 feet long 
and weighing 100 tons, when an engine weighing 20 tons passes with a velocity of 
40 miles per hour, by means of a model bridge 6 feet long and weighing 100 oz.' 
Find the weight of the model engine, and if the model bridge be of such stiffness 
that its statical central deflection under the model engine be one-tenth of the statical 
central deflection of the bridge due to the engine, show that the velocity of the model 
engine must be 18*65 feet per second. [Coll. Exam., 1887.] 

871. Frond*'* Umovmii. In Froude's experiments to determine the resistance 
to ships, small models were used, the method being founded on the following rule. 
If the linear dimensians of a ship he n times those of the model, the mean densities 
being equals and if at a speed V the meatvred resistance to the model he i2, then at 
the corresponding speed, viz, V^/n, the resistance to the ship will be Rr^, 

The ship and the model being similar, and of equal mean densities, the linear 
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dimensions of the portions immersed are in the ratio n : 1. The resistances to 
similar bodies in deep water are known to vary nearly as the squares of the velooitiea 
multiplied by the areas of the wetted surfaces, i,e, if the Telocity of the ship is n' 
times that of the model, the resistances are in the ratio nV : 1. The resistances 
must be in the same ratio as the other corresponding forces, i.e. n^'*=it*. Art. 869. 
Hence n*=,Jn and the resistances are in the ratio n' : 1. 

This resistance is chiefly spent in making waves which continually travel away 
from the ship. Another but lesser cause of resistance is the friction between the 
ship and the water. Both effects have here been roughly summed up in using the 
experimental law of resistance. 

372. BaTart'a tlMOV«m. In the twenty-ninth volume of the AnnaleM de 
Chimie (Paris 1825) Savart describes numerous experiments which he made on the 
notes sounded by similar vessels containing air. He thence deduced the following 
general law. When masses of air are contained in two similar vessels^ the number 
of vibrations in a given time [i.e. the pitch of the note sounded] is inversely pro- 
portional to the linear dimensions of the vessel. 

This theorem of Savart's follows at once from the principle of similarity. Divide 
the similar vessels into corresponding elements, then the motions of these elements 

will be similar each to each if the forces vary as --: — rs -* . But by Marriotte's 

(time)' 

law the force between two elements varies as the product of the area of contact 

into the density. Hence the times of oscillation of corresponding particles of air 

must vaiy as the linear dimensions of the vessel. 

The first person who gave a theoretical explanation of Savart's law was 
Cauchy, who showed, in a MSmoire presented to the Academy of Sciences in 1829» 
that it followed from the linearity of the equations of motion. He refers to the 
general equations of motion of an elastic body whose particles are but slightly dis- 
placed even though the elasticity is different in different directions. These equa- 
tions, which serve to determine the displacements ((, 17, {) of a particle in terms of 
the time t and the co-ordinates (x, y, «), are of two kinds. One applies to all points 
of the interior of the elastic body and the other to all points on its surface. These 
are to be found in all treatises on elasticity. An inspection of the equations shows 
that they will continue to exist if we replace (, 19, ^, x, y, z, t by ir(, mi, k^, icx, xy, kx, xt, 
where k is any constant, provided that we alter the accelerating forces in the ratio k 
to 1. Hence if the accelerating forces are zero, it is sufficient to increase the 
dimensions of the elastic body and the initial values of the displacements in the 
ratio 1 to r, in order that the general values of (, 1;, j* and the durations of the 
vibrations may vary in the same ratio. Hence we deduce Cauohy's extension of 
Savart's law, viz., if we measure the pitch of the note given by a body, a plate or 
an elastic rod, by the number of vibrations produced in a unit of time, the pitch 
will vary inversely as the linear dimensions of the body, plate, or rod, supposing aU 
its dimensions altered in a given ratio, 

373. Theory of Dimensions. These results may be also 
deduced from the theory of dimensions. Following the notation 
of Art. 332, a force F is measured by m (Pxldt\ We may then state 
the general principle, that oil dynamical equations must be such 
that the dimensions of the terms added together are the same in 
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space, time and mass, ths dtTnensions of force being taken to he 
mass, space 

{timsf • 

To show how the principle may be used let us apply it to the 
case of a simple pendulum of length I, oscillating through a given 
angle a, imder the action of gravity. Let m be the mass of the 
particle, F the moving force of gravitv, then the time t of oscilla- 
tion can be a function of F, I, m and a only. Let this function 
be expanded in a series of powers of F, I and m. Thus 

where A, being a function of a only, is a number. Since t is 
of no dimensions in space, we have jo + g = 0. Also t is of one 
dimension in time ; .*. — 2p = 1. Finally t is of no dimensions in 
mass ; .*. p + r = 0. Hence Jt> = -i, 9 = r = i, and since p, a, r 
have each only one value, there is but one term in the series. 

/ml 

We infer that in any simple pendulum t = A a/ -^ where A is 
an imdetermined number. See also Art. 370. 

Ex. 1. A particle moves from rest towards a centre of force, whose attraction 
variee as the distance, in a medium resisting as the velocity, show by the theoiy of 
dimensions that the time of reaching the centre of force is independent of the 
initial position of the particle. 

Ex. 2. A particle moves from rest in vacuo towards a centre of force whose 
attraction varies inversely as the n^ power of the distance, show that the time of 
reaching the centre of force varies as the i (n + 1)**" power of the initial distance of 
the particle. 

374. Tmaglnary Tim*. The equations of motion of a system are changed 
into those of a similar system by multiplying the forces, lengths, masses and times 
by the constants F, Z, ft,, r, where td—Fi^, The systems however may present only 
an analytical similarity, for if F were negative, and /i, I positive, the ratio of the 
corresponding times would be imaginary. The change of sign of F is, of course, 
equivalent to reversing the directions of aU the impressed forces. 

As an example consider the motion of a simple pendulum starting from rest. 
The angle which the string makes with the vertical at the time t can be expressed 
in terms of an elliptic integral which has two periods 4ir and 4i:'i^(- 1), the latter 
being without signification throughout the motion. If we write f =t^(- 1), it is 
the latter which gives the real period of f, viz. that of the pendulum when acted 
on by gravity directed upwards. AppeU on an interpretation of the imaginary values 
of the time, Comptes Rendus, vol 87, 1878, page 1074. Painlev6 Legons dtc, €q, 
diff, de la MScanique 1895, page 226. 

875. OUnaiiis' tlieorj of atatiOBarj motion. To determine the mean \n» 
viva of a system of material points in stationary motion. Clausius, Phil, Mag.^ 
August, 1870. 

By stationaiy motion is meant any motion in which the points do not continuaUy 
move further and further f^om their original position, and the velocities do not 
alter continuously in the same direction, but the points move within a limited 
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space and the velocitieB only flnctnate within certain limits. Of this nature are all 
periodic motions, such as those of the planets about the son, and the vibrationB of 
elastic bodies, and farther, such irregular motions as are attributed to the at<Hns 
and molecules of a body in order to explain its heat. 

Let Xt y^ z he the co-ordinates of any particle in the system and let its mass 

be in. Let X, Y^ Z he the components of the forces on this particle. Then 

tPx 
m-j^ssX, We haye by simple differentiation, (Art. 286, Ex. 4), 

«.d therefore _ ^_j = _-,x+^ -A^. 

Let this equation be integrated with regard to the time firom to t and let the 
integral be divided by t, we thereby obtain 

m f'fdxy^, 1 f' «., mrd(««) /<f(4:«)\n 

in which the application of the snfBx zero to any quantity implies that the initial 
yalue of that quantity is to be taken. 

The left-hand side of this equation and the first term on the right-hand side are 

tH / £lx\ 1 

evidently the mean values o' n^ ( 3i ) '^^ "q^^ during the time t. For a periodic 

motion the duration of a period may be taken for the time t; but for irregular 
motions (and if we please for periodic ones also) we have only to consider that the 
time t, in proportion to the times during which the point moves in the same direc- 
tion in respect of any one of the directions of co-ordinates, is very great, so that in 
the course of the time t many changes of motion have taken place, and the above 
expressions of the mean values have become sufficiently constant The last term 
of the equation, which has its factor included in square brackets, becomes, when 
the time is periodic, equal to zero at the end of each period. When the motion is 
not periodic, but irregularly varying, the factor in brackets does not so regularly 
become zero, yet its value cannot continually increase with the time, but can only 
fiuotuate within certain limits; and the divisor t, by which the term is affected, 
must accordingly cause the term to become vanishingly small for veiy great values 
of L The same reasoning will apply to the motions parallel to the other co-ordinates. 
Hence adding together our results for each particle, we have, if v be the velocity of 
the particle m, mean i 2mt7*= - mean ) 2(Xr-i- Yy -h Zz), 

The mean value of the expression - ) Z {Xx+ Yy + Zz) has been called by Clausius 
the virial of the system. His theorem may therefore be stated thus, the mean semi- 
vis viva of the system is equal to its virial. 

376. To apply this theorem to the kinetic theory of heat we premise that eveiy 
body is to be regarded as a system of particles in motion. So far as this proposition 
is concerned, the particles may describe paths of any kind, and any particle may 
pass as close as we please to another. But, as no account of impacts has here 
been considered, we must either suppose the particles to be restrained firom actual 
contact by strong repulsive forces at close quarters, or (which amounts to the same 
thing) suppose the particles to be perfectly elastic, so that the total vis viva is 
unaltered by the impacts. 

The forces which act on the system consist in general of two parts. In the 
first place, the elements of the body exert on each other attractive or repulsive 
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forces, and, secondly, forces may act on the system from without. The yixial will 
therefore consist of two parts, which are called the internal and external viriale. It 
has just been shown that the mean semi-vi* viva is equal to the eum of theee two 
parts. 

If (r) be the law of repulsion between two particles whose masses are m and m\ 

W8have;Ca;+jrV=-0(r)^-^«-0(r)^^^a?'=0(r)Lz5' . And, since for the 

r r r 

two other co-ordinates corresponding equations may be formed, we haye for the 

internal virial - JZ {Xx + Fy + Zz) = - Z^r^ (r), where Z implies summation for the 

particles taken two and two together. 

Let the yolume be increased, the system remaining similar to itself. Eyeiy r is 

now increased so that dr^^r^ where /3 is an infinitely small quantity. If TT be the 

work of the internal repulsions, we haye dW=X^ (r) j9r. If K be the yolume of the 

dW 
body, dV=SpV, Hence - Z^r^ (r) = - }r — . This supplies another expressioii 

for the internal yirial, if we understand W to represent the mean work. 

As to the external forces, in the case most frequently to be considered the 
body is acted on by a uniform pressure normal to the surface. If p be this pres- 
sure, da an element of the surface, I the cosine of the angle the normal makes with 

the axis of x, ~^ZXr=^ Ixplda^^ / jxdydz. If F be the yolume of the body 

this is iipVt and therefore the whole external yirial is {pF. 

Let us suppose that a gas is composed of particles (such as those here described) 
each in motion, but not acting on each other, and equally distributed throughout 
the containing yessel. It follows from this proposition that ^Zmv^^lpF. Henoe 
the resulting continuous pressure p produced by their impacts on the containing 
surface, when referred to a unit of area, is equal to one-third of the yis yiya of the 
particles which occupy any unit of yolume. 

The reader who is interested in these matters is referred to Applications of 
dynamics to physics and chemistry by Prof. J. J. Thomson, 1883. 

Ex. Show that the yirial of a system of forces is independent of the origin and 
the directions of the axes, supposed rectangular. 

The first result is clear, since in stationary motion XX =0, &o. The second 
follows from the equality Xx+Yy + Zz^Rp, where R is the resultant of X, Y, Z, and 
p is the projection of the radius yector on the direction of R, 

General Theorems on Impulses, 

377. General equation of virtual work. Let {x, y, z) 

be the co-ordinates of any particle m, and (X, F, Z) the resolved 
parts in the directions of the axes of the impulses which act on 
that particle. Let (w, v, w), {u\ v\ «/) be the resolved parts of 
the velocity of the particle in the same directions just before and 
just after the impulse. 

The momenta m(w' — w), m{v'—v\ m(w' — w) bein^ reversed 
for every particle, will be in equilibrium with the impulsive forces. 
Hence by the principle of virtual work we have 
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where Sx^ Sy, Sz are any small arbitrair displacements of the par- 
ticle m consistent with the geometrical conaitions of the system. 

This is the general equation of virtual work, and it will be 
seen further on that the subsequent motion of the system may 
be deduced from it At present we are only concerned with such 
general properties of the motion as may be deduced from this 
equation by a proper choice of the arbitrary displacement. 

378. Camot's first theorem. Let us first suppose that 
the only impulsive forces are those produced by the actions and 
reactions of the bodies forming the system. (For example, two 
bodies may impinge on each other, or two points may be suddenly 
connected together by an inelastic string.) Then these mutual 
actions and reactions are in equilibrium, and the sum of their 
virtual works is zero for all displacements which do not 
alter the distance apart of the particles acting on each other. 
Suppose the bodies impinging to be inelastic, then jtLst after the 
impact the points of the two bodies which impmge have no 
velocity of separation normal to the common surface of the bodies. 
If therefore we take as our arbitrary displacement the actual 
displacement of the system during the time dt just after the 
impact, the sum of the virtual works of the . impulses will be 
zero. Hence, writing Bx = u'Bt, hy^v'ht, hz^v/hU we have 

2m {(u' '^u)u + {v' — v) t/ + {w' — w) w'] = 0. 
.*. 2m (u'« + 1;'> + v/^) = 2m {uu' + tw' + wv/). 
This may be put into the form 

2m (u'* 4- 1;'» + w'') - 2m (w« + 1;» + w*) 

= - 2m [{u' - u)» + \v' - vf + {v/- wf\. 

Therefore in the impact ^ inelastic bodies vis viva is always lost 
This is the first part of CJamot's general Theorem. 

379. Generalization of Camot's theorem. It should be 
noticed that Camot's demonstration applies, not exclusively to 
collisions but, to all impulses which do not appear in the equation 
of virtual work as applied to the subsequent displacement. Let 
a system he moving in any way, and let ibs suddenly introduce 
some new restraints or geometrical relations by which some of the 
particles are compelled to take new courses. The impulses which 
produce this change of motion are of the nature of reactions, and 
are such that in the subsequent motion their virtual works are 
zero. It therefore follows that vis viva is lost and that the amount 
of vis viva lost is equal to the vis viva of the relative motion. This is 
sometimes called Bertrand s Theorem. 

380. Camot's second theorem. Let us next suppose that 
an explosion takes place in any body of the system. Then, just 
before the impulse, any two particles about to separate are moving 
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so that the virtual works of their mutual actions are eaual and 
opposite, but just after the explosion this may not be tne case. 
Heuce we now put &p = uSt, By = vBt, Bz = wBt and we have from 
the equation of virtual moments 

2m {(u' - tt) tt + (t< - r) » + (w - w) w} = 0. 

This may be put into the form 

2m (tt'« + v'' + w'^) - 2m (u« + 1;* + w») 

= 2m {(tt' -uy + (f/-vy + {w' - wY]. 

Therefore in cases of explosion vis viva is always gained. This is 
the second part of uamot's Theorem. 

Thirdly, let the bodies of the system be perfectly elastia If 
two elastic bodies impinge, the whole action consists of two parts, 
a force of compression as if the bodies were inelastic, and a force 
of restitution of the nature of an explosion. The circumstances 
of these two forces are equal and opposite to each other. Hence 
the vis viva lost in compression is exactly balanced by the vis viva 
gained in the restitution. This is the last part of Camot's Theorem. 

381. As an example of Camot's theorem let as solve the problem of the 
Ballistio pendalnm already considered in Art. 124. 

Before the impact, the pendalom is at rest and the ball has a velooify v ; the 
vis viva is therefore mtT*. After the impact the pendalnm and ball move together, 
and the vis viva is (Afl^+mi^) »>. To find the vis viva of the relative motion we 
notice (1) that the velocity of the baU has been changed from v to iw and its 
direction has been turned through an angle /3, the vis viva of its relative motion is 
therefore. m(t\ii' + v'-2t(irv COB /3), (2) the angular velocity of the pendulum has 
been changed from zero to w, the vis viva of the relative motion is MI^V, We 
thus have by Camot's theorem 

ifit;«- (Afik^+mi«) w»=m (iV+r»- 2i«p cos /S) + Afik'V. 

This reduces to mvi coa p={Mk'* + mi*) w and determines the initial motion alter 
the impact. A simplified form of this application of Camot's theorem is given 
by M. Appell in his MScanique 1896. 

382. Three forms of the equation of virtual work. 

Let us now resume the general equation of virtual work for a 
system in motion acted on by any impulsea We have already 
seen that there are two displacements, either of which we may 
with advantage choose as our arbitrary displacement. One of 
these coincides with the motion just before, and the other with 
the motion just after, the action of the impulses. These equations 
may be written 

2m {(u''-u)u -^(i/ — v)v +(«;' — w)m;} = 2(-X'u +Ft; +Zw), 

But besides these there is a great variety of motions which 
are geometrically possible. Let (i^", i/\ w") be the components 
of the velocity of the typical particle m for any one of these 
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possible motions. Then we may write Bx=u"Btf Sy=t;"&, S^=w"Sf, 
and we obtain 

This equation of course includes the two former as special cases. 

This possible motion might have been produced from the initial 
state by the application of pi*oper impulses. Let these be repre- 
sented by X\ F', Z". Then with these forces the state (w", v", v/') 
becomes the actual subsequent motion, and our former subsequent 
motion becomes a mere variation from this. Thus we may write 
down three more equations, obtained from these by interchanging 
(u\ v\ w') with « v'\ w") and (X, F, Z) with (Z', F', Z'). 

By comparing these equations we may deduce several general 
theorems. 

8SS. A eoiiv«iiiMftt Motatlon. Let 2T be the initial vis yiya of the system. 
Let 2T' be the vis viva after the application of a set of impulses which we shall 
designate as the set A, and let the resulting motion be called the motion A, Let 
22"' be the vis viva of any possible yariation of this motion which we shall call the 
motion B, and let the forces which produce it be called the forces B, We shall 
want to use also the vis viva of the relative motion of any two of these. Thus, 
taking the two first and expressing the vis viva of the relative motion by 2Rqi , we 

have 2iJoi=2m{(u'-ti)«+(t7'-r)«+(ip'-u;)»} 

=2r' + 2r-2Sm(ttti'+w'+iMi/), 

.-. Zm{uu' + vv' +ww*)^T+ T - Rf^i. 
Similarly if we call the vires vivfe of the other relative motions R^ and i^^ ^^ ^a^® 

2m(!iu"+rt/' +iw") = r+r"-H^, 

2m (tiV + 17 V + tr V) = r-^r'- Ry^. 

Thus the accents of the Ts on the right-hand side and the suffixes of the R*b 
correspond in all three equations to the accents on the left-hand side. 

The three equations deduced from the principle of virtual work in Art. 8S2 
may therefore be written 

T' - T- iZo^sBvir. wk. of forces A in initial motion, 
T''T+ jRoi= vir. wk. of forces A in motion A, 
T'- r-i?i,+iJoi=vir. wk. of forces A in motion JB, 

where the divisor dt on the right-hand side has been dropped for the sake of 
brevity. Or we may say that the right-hand sides express the rates at which the 
forces A are doing work in the respective motions. Or again, the right-hand sides 
express the sums of the products obtained by multiplying each force by the 
velocity of its point of application resolved in the direction of the force, for the 
particular motion concerned. 

384. Change of vis viva due to impulses. If we add 

together the two equations of Art. 382, viz. 

2m(w' — ti)u + ... = ^Xu + ... , 
2m(u — w)u'+ ... = 2-Srw' + ... , 
we have 2m(«'*— w') + ... = 2Z(u + w')+ 
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Since the left>hand side is the difference between the vis viva 
before and that after the application of the impulses, we have the 
following theorem. If any impulses act on a system in m4)tion, the 
change %n the semi-vis viva is equal to the sum of ike products 
obtained by multiplying each impulse by the mean of the velocities 
of its point of application just before and just after tiie action of the 
impulse, both velocities being resolved in the direction of that impulse, 
A different proof of this theorem for the case of a single body has 
been given in Art. 346. 

385. Vis vlvu of the relative motion. If we take the 
difference of the two equations of Art. 382, viz. 

%m{u — u)u + ... = XXu + ... , 
2m(tt' — tt)tt'+ ... = ^Xu'+ ... , 
we have 2m(tt' — tt)* +... = 2X(u' — w)+ ... . 

Hence, if any impulses act on a system in motion, the semv- 
vis viva of the relative motion is equal to the sum of the products 
obtained by multiplying each impulse by half the excess of the 
resolved velocity of its point of application just after over that 
just before the impulse, both velocities being resolved in the direction 
of that impulse. 

386. Two cases of impact present themselves for consideration, 
(1) we may imagine certain points of the system to be suddenly 
seized and made to move with given velocities in some prescribed 
manner, as in Art. 288, (2) we may suppose that given impulses 
act at certain points, as in Art. 306. In the former case the 
resulting displacements of the points of application of the impulses 
X, Y, Z are given, the impulses being unknown. In the latter 
the impulses X, Y, Z are given, but the displacements of the 
points of application are unknown. Or, again, in the first case 
the constraints are given, in the second the impulses are given. 
Let us consider these in order. 

Let the displacement of the point of application of each impulse 
be given. 

Let us give the system two different virtual displacements 
both coDsistent with the prescribed conditions. Let one of these 
be along the actual motion, then 

2m (w' — u) tt' + ... = 'S,Xu' + ... . 

Here on the right-hand side u, v\ u/ are proportional to the 
prescribed displacements of the points of application of the 
impulses and on the left-hand side u', v, w' are proportional to 
the actual displacements of the particle nt. 

Let the second displacement be along any geometrically 
possible motion of the system, then 

^m{u —u)%ji' '\- ... =2-X'w' + ... , 
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where w", v", w" are the resolved velocities of the particle m in 
this hypothetical motion. 

The multipliers of X, F, Z on the right-hand side are the 
same as before, because the motions of the points of application 
are prescribed. We therefore have 

2m(u' — w)w' + ... = 2m(w'- u)u +... ; 

.-. 2m (tt' - w)« + ... + 2m (u' - tt')" + ... = 2m (w" - tt)« + ... . 

Each of these summations is the vis viva of a relative motion. 
Representing them by 2i2oi, 2i2i,, 2i2os (Art. 383) we have 

It immediately follows that R^ is greater than iZgi. Hence, if 
any impulsive forces act on a system in motion, the displacements of 
the points of application in the time dt being prescribed, the actual 
motion is such that the vis viva of the relative miction, before and 
after, is less tlian if ifte system took any other course. 

387. Kelvin's theorem. If the system start from rest, 
the velocities represented by u, v, w are zero. We therefore have, 
as in the last article, 

2mM'"+ ... = Xmuu* + ... ; 

,*. 2mM''+ ... +2m(u" — w')* + ... =2mw"' + .... 

If (as in Art. 383) we represent the vis viva of the actual 
motion after impact by 22", that of the hypothetical motion by 
2T" and that of the relative motion by 2i2i2, this equation becomes 

Let a system be at rest and be set in miction by jerks or impulses 
at given points, so that the motions of these points are prescribed, 
then the vis viva of the subsequent motion is less than that of any 
other hypothetical motion of the system in which these points have 
the prescribed motions. Natural Philosophy by Thomson and 
Tait, Art. 312. 

388. Let the impulses be given. Consider two geometri- 
cally possible motions of the sjrstem. Let one of these be the 
actual motion in which u\ v, w are the resolved velocities of 
the particle m, and let the second be any other motion, such that 
we can compel the system to take that motion bv introducing the 
proper frictiouless constraints. For instauce eacn particle may be 
constrained to move in any directiou (geometrically possible) by 
attaching it, like a bead, to a smooth wire. Let u\ v\ w" represent 
the resolved velocities of the paiticle m in this motion. 

Supposing the system to have the first motion, let us give it a 
virtual displacement along the second, then 

2m(w' — tt)u"+ ... = 22rt4"+ .... 
Supposing the system to have the second motion, and remembering 
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that the work of the constraming reactions is zero, Art. 362, we 
have 

2m (ti" — u) t*" + ... =2Xu" + ... ; 

.*. 2m(tt' — t*)u"+ ... = 2m(i^" — w)i^" + ... ; 

.*. 2m(u' -t«")»+... + 2mM"«+...=2mw'"+... . 

RepreseDtiDg the vis viva of the actual motion after impact by 
22", that of the hypothetical motion by 22"' and that of the 
relative motion by 2i2is, this equation gives 

It follows that 2" is greater than T". Suppose a system in 
motion to be acted on by any impulses, the vis viva of the subsequent 
motion is greater than if the system were subjected to any additional 
constraints and acted on by me same impulses. We thus arrive at 
a theorem of Lagrange generalized first by Delaunay in Liouville's 
Journal, vol. v., and afterwards by Bertrand in his notes to the 
Mecanique Analytiqtie. See Art. 379. 

Comparing Kelvin's and Bertrand's theorems we perceive that, 
when the motions of the points of application of the impulses are 
given, the subsequent motion may be found by making the vis viva 
a minimum, but, when the impulses are given, the subsequent 
motion may be found by introducing some constraints and making 
the vis viva a maadmum. 

B'g«mpl»«. To understand these two principles properly we should examine 
their application to some simple cases of motion. 

Ex. 1. A body at rest having one point fixed i» ttn^ek by a given impulse, 
find the resuUing motion. See Art. 308 and Art. 310. 

Let Xr, 3f, ^ be the given components of the impulse abont the principal axes 
at 0. Then, if the body begin to torn about an Kxia fi^ed in space whose direction 
cosines are [I, m, n), the angular velocity w is found by Art. 89 from 

(ilP+B»ii«+Cn«) u=Ll+Mm+Nn, 

To find the axis about which the body begins to turn when free, we must by 
Lagrange's Theorem make the vis viva a maximum. That is, we have 

{Al^+ Bm^ + Cn^) t^ = maximum. 

We have also the condition P+m*+n*=l, 

Treating these three equations in the usual manner indicated in the differential 

, , - , Al Bm Cn 

calculus, we find ^r- = -^ = -tt • 

Li M N 

These equations determine the direction cosines of the axis about which the body 
begins to turn. 

Ex. 2. Four equal rods at rest are joined together by smooth hinges so as to 
form a rhombus ABCD, the angle at A being 60°. Apply Kelvin's theorem to 
show that if the comer A is suddenly moved with velocity V along the diagonal 
CA, the initial angular velocity of any rod is 8r/7a where 2a is the length of 
any rod. 
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If the angle Ai Aib 2$, and w the angular yelooify of any rod, (he vis viva is 

K> + 8Faw sin + 10a V sin^ + 2aV cos* + 2ikV. 

Equating to zero the differential coefficient with regard to w» we obtain the initial 
yalue of w, which redaces to the given resolt when 2^=60°. 

Ex. 3. A body is in motion with a point fixed in space. Suddenly a straight 
line OC fixed in the body is made to move roand in a given manner ; find the 
motion, Art. 298. 

Let the instantaneous position of OC be the axis of e. Let the previous motion 
of the body be given by the angular velocities Un o^, ta^ and the prescribed motion 
of OC by the angular velocities 0, 0, about the axes of x and y. Let be the 
required angular velocity of the body about Oz. The vis viva of the relative 
motion, before and after, is 

il(^-«J«+-B(0-«i)+C(O-«i)*-2D(0-«j)(O-«i)-2E(tf-Wi)(O-Mi) 

-2F(d-Wi)(0-«J. 

This is to be made a minimum by Art. 886. Differentiating with regard to 0, 

C(0- wj - D (0- «j) --B (^- wi)=0. 

This equation expresses the fact that the angular momentum about OC is unaltered. 

Ex. 4. A rod AB at rest is acted on by an impulse F perpendicularly to its length 
at the extremity A^ and that extremity begins to move with a velocity/. Find the 
point in AB about which the rod will begin to turn (1) when F is given and 
(2) when / is given. If AO=x, show that both Kelvin's theorem and Bertrand's 
theorem require the same function of x to be made a minimum. 

Ex. 6. A system is moving in any manner. A blow is given at any point per- 
pendicular to the direction of motion of that point. Prove that the vis viva is 
increased. 

This follows from the first of the equations in Art. 888; for the virtual work of 
this force (there called A) vanishes in the initial motion. Hence T=T+R^^, 

Ex. 6. A system at rest, if acted on by two different sets of impulses called 
A and B, will take two different motions. Prove that the sum of the virtual 
works of the forces A for displacements represented by the velocities in the 
motion B is equal to the sum of virtual works of the forces B for displacements 
represented by the velocities in the motion A, 

889. Xiiip«rfiMtly •lastle and rongb bodies. When two bodies of an 
imperfectly elastic and rough system impinge on each other, we may deduce from 
the equations of Art. 882 some extensions of Camot's theorems. 

Let (ttvic) (u'v'kK) (tt"v"io") be the resolved velocities of a particle m just before 
the impact begins, at the moment of greatest compression, and just after the con- 
dusion of the impact. Let the vis viva of the system at any one of these epochs be 
represented by one of the symbols 2T, 22*, 22*'. Let the vis viva of the relative 
motion at any two of these epochs be represented by jR^j, Rj^* -Ros* 

If the bodies impinging are perfectly tmooth we have by the same reasoning as in 

Art. 878and880 2m{(u' -u)u' + &c.}=0 (1), 

2m{(ti"-ti)ti' + <kc.}=0 (2). 

Since the whole impulse between the two bodies bears to the impulse up to the 
moment of greatest compression the ratio 1 +« : 1 we may deduce from Art. 882 the 

R.D. 20 
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Zm, »'-» »-Ae. =I-r2» •.-»»- Ac.; (»), 

Z« * -» » —Ae- = *•< Z« m -» t •«.;.. (4). 

Hbf: jf&^flsbi Bk&fc sf G3ier sf aiBK agnsaxniB. a2^ scziz^aaaua Vj d^, is equal 
tfr SI* »jm al voEX :f a* vsnut inraic'HF, laii ^c wtatm^siaa aa ti^ n^bi-haod 
gT'Trgt'-v^gftTT 17 c. if «csi^ «£- >&it ttraBl woa of the iin|inW 
c€ «c:snflBCB. l&ieH «?« *'irm iar I2ii sant rHyi'iKfnneBi asd are thereface in 
b 1 — f : L la ^ait fng e^aisaiaa ^k aEUkfltBiCBS eboaai is the actual 
itfat: rsB icdsc Tryart Ix isie Mcccd ciraaska tbe ^im iatt ment 




« 



Baj ke <a a i €« aBEgT 4 nnwil in the fonns 

r-T= -£» (5), 

r-'T^R^ 16), 

T'-ra-*.-fr=j^,-a-*ii5« (7>, 

T'-r. i-#.-«r=tE«-ii-/ifi^ (8). 

If we ftimfTiMf- the £^s fruQ theat agmtkiri, ve fad 

r'-r=-*«(r-ri (9). 

thus the ^im of vis viva dme to nttUmtiom or exfiorum i* e* imto the lots of vis n'ra 
dme to cotmfTtMMum. 

If we eliminate the r ft, we find ««= ,^., = ^ (10). 

If weeliminate T\ R^, R^, m^ tsid r'-r=-i^il« Ql), 

whieh may be r^gaided as an extension of Camot's third theorem in Art 380. 

Suppou next that the hodU* impinging are romgk^ and slide on each other during 
the whole impact, the friction acting alwajs in the same direction. The friction 
now bears a constant ratio to the normal pressure throughout the impact. The 
equations (3) and (4) hold as before. The separate equations (1) and (2) no longer 
hold, but instead we may form the single equation 

2:ja{(ii"-ii)u'+A«.}=(l + 02«{(u'-«)M'+*c.} (12), 

by the same reasoning as in equations (3) and (4). The equation (12) may be 

expressed in the form r'- r'(l + <) + *r=i?„+*jR„ (13). 

Joining (13) to (7) and (8) we have three equations connecting the six quantities 
T, r, r', i?oi, -Roa, -Ru. We easily find 

R - ^^ ^i?„__r'-r(i+ir)+er .... 

We may deduce from these equations the following theorem. When one body of 
a ty$tem impinges on another, the three staUs of motion (viz, that just before, that 
Just after, and that at the moment of greatest compression) are so related that the 
vis viva of the relative motion of any two bears to the vis viva of the relative motion 
of any other two a ratio which depends only on the co^ient of elasticity. 

Let us suppose a system to be acted on by an impulsive force whose direction 
in space remains unchanged during its time of action. A theorem similar to that 
just enunciated applies to any three epochs in the time of action of this impulse, 
provided these epochs are such that the whole impulse exerted in the interval from 
the first epoch to the second bears a known ratio (say 1 : «) to the whole impulse 
•xerted in the interval from the second to the third. 
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Representing the vires vivfls of the system at the three epochs hy 2T, 2T^ 27*' as 
before, and the yires vivfls of the relative motions by 2jRo|, ^Rn, ^Ru, we notice 
that the equations (8), (4) and (12) apply to the motions of the system at the three 
epochs. The equation (14) will therefore give the same relations as before between 
the six quantities T, T', T", i^oi, jR^, jRu- 

We may obtain an easy proof of this theorem by combining the results of Arts. 
385, 386 with Art. 313. Let X be an impulse, and let the axis of x be taken 
parallel to its direction. By Art. 385 the vis viva of the relative motion before and 
after the impulse is proportional to X {u' - u). But, by Art. 318, u' - u is a linear 
function of X^ and vanishes with X, It is therefore proportional to X. The vis 
viva of the relative motion is therefore proportional to XK It immediately follows 
that jRqi, i2o3, jR|2 are proportional to 1, {l+e)\ ^. 

The remaining part of the theorem follows from Art. 386. Letting X now 
represent the impulse from the first to the second epoch, we have 

r-r=ix(tt'+u), r'-r=ixe(u"+u'). 

It easily follows that T" - T - « (r - T) = i X« (u" - «). 

Since the right-hand side of this equation is Rf^/il + e), by Art. 385, the 
remaining part of equation (14) has been proved. 

When two elastic systems impinge on each other, the theorems contained in 
equation (14) are true for the impulse on each system. They therefore follow by 
simple addition for the two impinging systems regarded as one. 

390. CMiUfls' BMasnrt of the ''eonstralnt." The expression, called R in 
the previous articles, which represents the vis viva of the relative motion, has 
been interpreted by Gauss in another manner. Let the particles m^, m^, Aq. of 
a system just before the action of any impulses occupy positions which we shall 
call pi, P2, <bc. Let us suppose that the particles if free would under the action 
of these impulses and their previous momenta acquire such velocities that in the 
time dt subsequent to the impulses they would describe the small spaces Piq^ , p^q^ , 
(be. But if the particles were constrained in any manner consistent with the 
geometrical conditions which hold just before the action of the impulses, let us 
suppose that they would under the same impulses and their previous momenta 
describe in the time dt subsequent to the impulses the small spaces p^r^, p^r^^ &o. 
Then the spaces ^^rj, q^r^^ <&o> may be called the deviations from free motion due 
to the constraints. The sum Xm{qr)* is called the ** constraint.'* 

391. We may also measure the constraint by the ratio of this sum to (dt)K 
We then take Pi9i, <fec. pir^ <fec. to represent, not the displacements in the time dt, 
but the velocities of the particles just after the action of the forces in the two cases 
in which the particles are free or constrained. Referring to D'Alembert's principle 
in Art. 67, we see that pq represents the resultant of the previous velocity and of 
the velocity generated by the impressed force on the typical particle m, while qr 
represents the velocity generated by the molecular forces*. 



* Gauss' proof of the principle is nearly as follows. By D'Alembert's principle 
the particles niifm^^ <fec., if placed in the positions ri^r^, <bc., would be in equilibrium 
under the action of these molecular forces alone. Let us apply the principle of 
virtual work, and displace the system so that the typical particle m describes 
a space r/>, making an angle ^ with the direction rq of the molecular force on m. 
Then since the product m {rq) measures the molecular force on m, we have 

Sm {rq) {rp cos 0) =0. 

20—2 
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# 

If we suppose that the lengths pq, qr, <&o. represent veloeities and not displace- 
ments, let (tf, Vf w) be the oomponents of pg in any motion, and (u\ t/, w') the 
components of |ir in any other motion ; then 

2m (gr)«= 2wi { (u' - u)^ + (v' - v)^ + {w' - w)^} 
measures the "oonstraint" from one motion to the other. This is precisely what 
we have represented by the symbol 212, with suffixes to define the two motions 
compared. 

892. CMiiuM' prinolpto of least oteurtraint. Suppose a system of particles in 
motion and constrained in any given manner to be acted on by any given set of 
impulses. Let 27* be the vis viva of the subsequent motion. This is the actual 
motion taken by the system. Let us now suppose that the particles were forced 
to take some hypothetical motion consistent with the geometrical conditions by 
introducing some further constraints. Let 2T' be the subsequent vis viva in this 
hypothetical motion. Thirdly, let us suppose that all constraints were removed so 
that the particles were acted on solely by the given set of impulses. Let 2T" be 
the subsequent vis viva in this free motion. Let 2T be the initial vis viva common 
to all the motions. Let 2R^, 2i2]j, 2R^ be the vires vivie of the relative motions 
of the first, second and third subsequent motions as denoted by the suffixes. 

By Bertrand's theorem, since the hypothetical motion is more constrained than 
the actual motion, we have T=T' + jR^, . 

Also, since each of these is more constrained than the free motion, 

Hence we have R^^R^+R^. 

Therefore R^^ is always greater than iS^,. It follows that the motion which the 
system actually takes when subject to any impulses is such that the ''constraint*' 
from the free motion is less than if the system took any other motion consistent 
with the geometrical conditions. This result is true whichever way the ** constraint '* 
is measured. 

893. If we suppose the system to be acted on by a series of indefinitely small 
impulses, these impulses may be regarded as finite forces. We therefore infer the 
following theorem, which is usually called Oauu* principle of leatt corutraint. 

The motion of a system of material points connected by any geometrical relations 
is always as nearly as possible in accordance with free motion; i,e. if the constraint 
during any time dt is measured by the sum of the products of the mass of each 
particle into the square of its distance at the end of that time from the position it 
would have taken if it had been free, then the actual motion during the time dt is 
such that the constraint is less than if the particles had taken any other position. 

Gauss remarks that the free motions of the particles when they are incom- 
patible with the geometrical conditions of the system are modified in exactly the 

But qp^=:qr^+rffl-2qr ,rp COB ^, 

Hence we easily find 2m {qp)^ = 2m (gr)* + 2m {rp)K 

In the actual motion the particles move from p|, <&c. to r^, &o, and the ** con- 
straint " is 2m (gr)^. If the particles had been forced to take any other hypothetical 
courses, by which they were brought into the positions />|, &o,t the "constraint" 
would be 2m (qp)^. Gauss' Principle asserts that the former is always less than 
the latter. 
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same way as geometers modify results which have been obtained by observation, 
i.e. by applying the method of Least Squares so as to render them compatible with 
the geometrical conditions of the question. 

894. Ex. Any number of partielei mj, m,, dte, are acted on by any foreei 
whoie eomponenti are miX^^ )>h^i* )>h^i* ^^' ^^^ co-ordinatet x^, y,, z^; 
^9> ^8* '2' ^^* ^^^ eofmeeted together by iome relation iuch as ^(x^j <ite,)=0, {For 
instance the particles may be beads slung on a string of given length whose extremi- 
ties are tied together,) It is required to form the equations of motion. 

Let 17, F, IF be the resolved velocities of the typical particle m at the time t\ 
u, v, w its resolved velocities just after the action of the impulse whose resolved 
parts are mXdt^ mYdt^ mZdt, on the supposition that the particle is perfectly free. 
But as the typical particle is not perfectly free, let u\ t/, to' be its actual resolved 
velocities at the same instant. Then to find u', v\ w' we make 

ill, = 2m [(tt' - tt)« + (v' - 1;)« + (to' - ir)«] = minimum, 
where the Z implies summation for all the particles. This quantity is to be a 
minimum for all variations of u\ t/, «/ subject to the condition 

where the Z here also implies summation for all suffixes. 

To make R^ a minimum we take the total differential of each of these quantities 
with regard to all the accented letters, multiply the second by some indeterminate 
multiplier X, and add the results together. Equating to zero the coefficients of 
du' <feo. we obtain the three ^ical equations 

TO(u'-tt) + X0,=O wi(t7'-t?) + X^=0 m(w'-tr)+X0,=O. 

Putting suffixes we have equations sufficient to find X and the (u', v\ w') of every 
particle. 

We may write these equations in another form. Since V and u' are two succes- 
sive values at an interval dt of the same quantity in the continuous motion which 

we are considering, we write u' - V= -j- dt. Since u is the resolved velocity after 

at 

the impulse when the particle is free, we have u- XJ—Xdt, The equations there- 
fore become "* ( "^ ~ "^ ) "*"'*^«~^» *®'» 

where iidx has been written for X. 

The equations in this form might have been derived directly from the principle 
of virtual work. By that principle we have 



ZmT^^-z) 3x + &c.1=:0 



with the condition 2 {/P^fix + <&o.] = 0. 

Multiplying the second by an indeterminate multiplier fi, adding the results together, 

and equating to zero the coefficients of dx, <ftc. we obtain the same results as before. 



• 



EXAMPLES 

1. A screw of Archimedes is capable of turning freely about its axis, which is 
fixed in a vertical position : a heavy particle is placed at the top of the tube and 

* These examples, except the last two, are taken from the Examination Papers 
which have been set in the University and in the Colleges. 
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# 
If we suppose that the lengths pq, qr, Ac, represent yeloeities and not displace- 
ments, let (tt, V, w) be the oomponents of pg in any motion, and {u\ v', w') the 
components of |ir in any other motion ; then 

Zw (gr)»= Zm{{u'- u)^ + {v' - »)« + (w' - «?)«} 
measures the "constraint" from one motion to the other. This is precisely what 
we have represented by the symbol 212, with suffixes to define the two motions 
compared. 

892. Oaium' prlnolpto of least oteistraint. Suppose a system of particles in 
motion and constrained in any given manner to be acted on by any given set of 
impulses. Let 2V be the vis viva of the subsequent motion. This is the actual 
motion taken by the system. Let us now suppose that the particles were forced 
to take some hypothetical motion consistent with the geometrical conditions by 
introducing some further constraints. Let 27^' be the subsequent vis viva in this 
hypothetical motion. Thirdly, let us suppose that all constraints were removed so 
that the particles were acted on solely by the given set of impulses. Let 27^" be 
the subsequent vis viva in this free motion. Let 2T be the initial vis viva common 
to all the motions. Let 211^^, 2R^, 2R2^ be the vires vivsB of the relative motions 
of the first, second and third subsequent motions as denoted by the suffixes. 

By Bertrand*s theorem, since the hypothetical motion is more constrained than 
the actual motion, we have T=:T' + jR^ . 

Also, since each of these is more constrained than the free motion, 

Hence we have R^=Rn-\-R^. 

Therefore R^ is always greater than R^. It follows that the motion which the 
system actually takes when subject to any impulses is such that the "constraint" 
from the free motion is less than if the system took any other motion consistent 
with the geometrical conditions. This result is true whichever way the " constraint ** 
is measured. 

393. If we suppose the system to be acted on by a series of indefinitely small 
impulses, these impulses may be regarded as finite forces. We therefore infer the 
following theorem, which is usually called Oaun* principle of least conttraint. 

The motion of a syitem of material points connected by any geometrical relatione 
i$ alwayi ae nearly as possible in accordance with free motion; i,e, if the constraint 
during any time dt is measured by the sum of the products of the mass of each 
particle imto the square of its distance at the end of that time from the position it 
ynmld have taken if it had been free, then the actual motion during the time dt is 
such that the constraint is less than if the particles had taken any other position. 

Gauss remarks that the free motions of the particles when they are incom- 
patible with the geometrical conditions of the system are modified in exactly the 

But qp^=qr^-hrf^- 2qr . rp cos 0. 

Hence we easily find 2m (gp)' = 2m {qr)* + Zm {rp)\ 

In the actual motion the particles move from p^, <ftc. to r^, &o, and the *' con- 
straint '* is Zffi iqr)*. If the particles had been forced to take any other hypothetical 
courses, by which they were brought into the positions />|, <fro., the "constraint" 
would be Zm {qpy. Gkiuss' Principle asserts that the former is always less than 
the latter. 
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same way as geometers modify results which haTe been obtained by observation, 
t.e. by applying the method of Least Squares so as to render them compatible with 
the geometrical conditions of the question. 

894. Ex. Any number of partielei mj, m,, dte, are acted on by any forces 
whose components are m^Xi, fihFi, nh^i* <^c. Their co-ordinates x^, yi, z^; 
^91 ^9* 'i! ^^* ^^^ connected together by some relation such as 0(X], dtc,)^0. {For 
instance the particles may be beads slung on a string of given length whose extremi- 
ties are tied together,) It is required to form the equations of motion. 

Let U, V, W he the resolved velocities of the typical particle m at the time t ; 
u, V, w its resolved velocities just after the action of the impulse whose resolved 
parts are mXdt, mYdt, mZdt, on the supposition that the particle is perfectly free. 
But as the typical particle is not perfectly free, let u\ t/, w' be its actual resolved 
velocities at the same instant. Then to find u', v\ w' we make 

ill, = 2m [(u' - tt)« + (v' - v)* + (w' - w)«] = mimmum, 
where the 2 implies summation for all the particles. This quantity is to be a 
minimum for all variations of u\ v\ vf subject to the condition 

where the Z here also implies summation for all suffixes. 

To make jR|, a minimum we take the total di£ferential of each of these quantities 
with regard to all the accented letters, multiply the second by some indeterminate 
multiplier X, and add the results together. Equating to zero the coefficients of 
du* <feo. we obtain the three typical equations 

m(u'-tt) + X0,=O m(t7'-t?) + X^=0 m(tr'-tr)+X0,=O. 

Putting suffixes we have equations sufficient to find X and the (u', v\ w^) of every 
particle. 

We may write these equations in another form. Since V and u' are two succes- 
sive values at an interval dt of the same quantity in the continuous motion which 

we are considering, we write u' - {7= -y- dt. Since u is the resolved velocity after 

at 

the impulse when the particle is free, we have u- U^Xdt, The equations there- 
fore become "* ( ^ ~ ^ ) "*" f^»~^* *®'» 
where /idt has been written for X. 

The equations in this form might have been derived directly from the principle 
of virtual work. By that principle we have 

ZmH^-x) 3x+<fec."]=0 

with the condition 2 [^^x + Ac] = 0. 

Multiplying the second by an indeterminate multiplier ft, adding the results together, 
and equating to zero the coefficients of dx, &o, we obtain the same results as before. 



• 



EXAMPLES 

1. A screw of Archimedes is capable of turning freely about its axis, which is 
fixed in a vertical position : a heavy particle is placed at the top of the tube and 

* These examples, except the last two, are taken from the Examination Papers 
which have been set in the University and in the Colleges. 
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runs down through it. Let n be the ratio of the mass of the screw to that of the 
particle, a the angle which the tangent to the screw makes with the horizon, h the 
height descended by the particle, a the radius. Prove that the whole angular 
velocity <a communicated to the screw is given by cj^a^ (n + 1) (n + sin^ a) = 2gh cos* a. 

2. A fine circular tube, carrying within it a heavy particle, is set revolving 
about a vertical diameter. Show that the difference of the squares of the absolute 
velocities of the particle at any two given points of the tube equidistant from the 
axis is the same for all initial velocities of the particle and tube. 

8. A circular wire ring, carrying a small bead, lies on a smooth horizontal 
table ; an elastic thread, the natural length of which is less than the diameter of 
the ring, has one end attached to the bead and the other to a point in the wire ; the 
bead is placed initially so that the thread coincides very nearly with a diameter of 
the ring; find the vis viva of the system when the string has contracted to its 
original length. Art. 343. 

4. A straight tube of given length is capable of turning freely in a horizontal 
plane about one extremity, two equal particles are placed at different points 
within it at rest; an angular velocity being given to the system, determine the 
velocity of each particle on leaving the tube. 

5. A smooth circular tube of mass M has placed within it two equal particles 
of mass Y7I, which are connected by an elastic string whose natural length is j of 
the circumference. The string is stretched until the particles are in contact, when 
the tube is placed flat on a smooth horizontal table and left to itselt Show that» 
when the string arrives at its natural length, the actual energy of the two particles 
is to the work done in stretching the string as 2 (M^ + Mm + m^) : iM+2m) (2M+m). 

6. An endless flexible and inextensible chain, in which the mass per unit of 
length is fi through one continuous half, and fi' through the other half, is stretched 
over two equal perfectly rough uniform circular discs (radius a, mass M) which can 
turn freely about their centres at a distance b in the same vertical line. Prove that 
the time T of a small oscillation of the chain under the action of gravity is given by 

{fi-fi')9T^=^^{M+{Ta + b){fi+fi% 

7. Two particles of masses m, m' are connected by an inelastic string of length a . 
The former is placed in a smooth straight groove, and the latter is projected in a 
direction perpendicular to the groove with a velocity V, Prove that the particle m 

will oscillate through a space , , and that, if m be large compared with m', the 

m + wi 



time of oscillation is nearly -=r ( ^ ~ xr ) • 



8. A rough plane rotates with uniform angular velocity n about a horizontal 
axis which is parallel to it but not in it. A heavy sphere of radius a, being placed 
on the plane when in a horizontal position, rolls down it under the action of 
gravity. If the centre of the sphere be originally in the plane containing the 
moving axis and perpendicular to the moving plane, and if x be its distance from 
this plane at a subsequent time t, before the sphere leaves the plane, then 



x= 






24^/35 
e being the distance from the axis to the plane measured upwards. 

9. The extremities of a uniform heavy beam of length 2a slide on a smooth 
wire in the form of the curve whose equation is r=a (1 -cos ^), the prime radius 
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being vertical and the vertex of the curve downwards. Prove that, if the beam 
be placed in a vertical position and displaced with a velocity just sufficient to 

bring it into a horizontal position, tan ^=i (e*'- «~'^), where is the angle through 
which the rod has turned during a time t, and Zg = 2ai^. 

10. A rigid body, whose radius of gyration about G the centre of gravity is A;, is 
attached to a fixed point C by a string fastened to a point A on its surface. CA(=h) 
and AO(=a) are initially in one line, and to G is given a velocity V at right angles 
to that line. No impressed forces are supposed to act, and the string is attached- 
so as always to remain in one right line. If ^ be the angle between AO and AC 

at tune t, show that \ -rr\ = ,• — r> — ., • ol » Mi" if the amputude of ^, i.e. 

\dt J 0* k*-{-a^«m^6 

2 sin""^ — j=z , be very small, find the period. 
2 Jab 

11. A fine weightless string having a particle at one extremity is partially 
coiled round a hoop, which is placed on a smooth horizontal plane, and is capable 
of motion about a fixed vertical axis through its centre. If the hoop be initially at 
rest and the particle be projected in a direction perpendicular to the length of the 
string, and if s be the portion of the string unwound at any time t, b the initial 

value of », then «2-6*= VH^+2Vat^ where m and u. are the masses of the 

hoop and particle, a the radius of the hoop and V the velocity of projection. 

12. A square, formed of four similar uniform rods jointed freely at their ex- 
tremities, is laid upon a smooth horizontal table, one of its angular points being 
fixed : if angular velocities a;, ot' in the plane of the table be communicated to the 
two sides containing this angle, show that the greatest value of the angle (2a) 

between them is given by the equation cos 2o= -« —5 i . 

6 (ir + w^ 

13. Two particles of masses m, m! lying on a smooth horizontal table are con- 
nected by an inelastic string extended to its full length and passing through a small 
ring on the table. The particles are at distances a, a' from the ring and are pro- 
jected with velocities v, v' at right angles to the string. Prove that, if mv^a^—m'v'^a'^i 
their second apsidal distances from the ring will be a', a respectively. 

14. If a uniform thin rod PQ move, in consequence of a primitive impulse^ 
between two smooth curves in the same plane, prove that the square of the angular 
velocity varies inversely as the difFerence between the sum of the squares of the 
normals OP^ OQXo the curves at the extremities of the rods and one- third of the 
square of the whole length of the rod. 

15. Assuming that the muscular power or moving force of an animal varies as 
the sectional area of its limbs, and that its weight varies as its volume, prove that 
two animals of similar forms, but of different dimensions, can make jumps of exactly 
the same height, the height being measured by the vertical distance described by the 
centre of gravity after the animal has left the ground. 

16. The extremities of a uniform beam of length 2a, slide on two slender rods 
without inertia, the plane of the rods being vertical, their point of intersection 
fixed, and the rods inclined at angles |ir and - Jir to the horizon. The system is 
set rotating about the vertical line through the point of intersection of the rods with 
an angular velocity a;, prove that if ^ be the inclination of the beam to the vertical 
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so that the virtual works of their mutual actions are eoual and 
opposite, but just after the explosion this may not be tne case. 
Hence we now put Bx = tiBt, By = vBt, Bz = wBt and we have from 
the equation of virtual moments 

2m [(u' — m) M + (t/ — v) w + (w — w) w} =2 0. 
This may be put into the form 

= 2m {(tt' - tty + (t;' - 1;)» + {w' - wf]. 

Therefore in cases of explosion vis viva is always gained. This is 
the second part of (Jamot's Theorem. 

Thirdly, let the bodies of the system be perfectly elastia If 
two elastic bodies impinge, the whole action consists of two parts, 
a force of compression as if the bodies were inelastic, and a force 
of restitution of the nature of an explosion. The circumstances 
of these two forces are equal and opposite to each other. Hence 
the vis viva lost in compression is exactly balanced by the vis viva 
gained in the restitution. This is the last part of Camot's Theorem. 

8S1. As an example of Garnot's theorem let us solve the problem of the 
Ballistio pendulum already considered in Art. 124. 

Before the impact, the pendnlom is at rest and the ball has a velocity v ; the 
vis viva is therefore mv>. After the impact the pendalnm and ball move together, 
and the vis viva is (ifib^+mi') t^. To find the vis viva of the relative motion we 
notice (1) that the velocity of the ball has been changed from t; to ita and its 
direction has been turned through an angle /3, the vis viva of its relative motion is 
therefore, m(t*w'+i;'-2i(in; cos /3), (2) the angular velocity of the pendulum has 
been changed from zero to w, the vis viva of the relative motion is Ml^ha^, We 
thus have by Garnot's theorem 

This reduces to mvi cos fi={Mk'^ -{-mi^) u and determines the initial motion after 
the impact. A simplified form of this application of Garnot's theorem is given 
by M. Appell in his Micanique 1896. 

382. Three forms of the equation of yirtual work. 

Let lis now resume the general equation of virtual work for a 
system in motion acted on by any impulses. We have already 
seen that there are two displacements, either of which we may 
with advantage choose as our arbitrary displacement. One of 
these coincides with the motion just before, and the other with 
the motion just after, the action of the impulses. These equations 
may be written 

2m [(u' '-u)u +(y — v)v + (w'— w) w } = 2 {Xu + Ft; +Zw ), 

Im {{u' •-u)u +(v' -v)v' -h {w ^w)w] = l{Xu' + Yt/ '\- Zw). 

But besides these there is a great variety of motions which 
are geometrically possible. Let {u\ f/\ w") be the components 
of the velocity of the typical particle m for any one of these 
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possible motions. Then we may write Sx=u'*Bt, Sy=^v''Bt, Bz=w''St, 
and we obtain 

^m{(u'^u)u'' + {v'^v)v" + {w'^w)v/'] = SCXu" + Yi/'-hZu/'). 

This equation of course includes the two former as special cases. 

This possible motion might have been produced from the initial 
state by the application of proper impulses. Let these be repre- 
sented by X\ i', Z. Then with these forces the state (y!\ i{\ w") 
becomes the actual subsequent motion, and our former subsequent 
motion becomes a mere variation from this. Thus we may write 
down three more equations, obtained from these by interchanging 
{u\ v\ n/) with K, v\ w'O and (Z, F, Z) with {X\ 7\ Z'). 

By comparing these equations we may deduce several general 
theorems. 

888. A, eoBvoiiMit Votatlon. Let 2T be the initial vis viva of the system. 
Let 2r' be the vis yiya after the application of a set of impulses whioh we shall 
designate as the set At and let the resulting motion be called the motion A. Let 
22"' be the vis yiva of any possible variation of this motion which we shall call the 
motion B, and let the forces whioh produce it be called the forces B. We shall 
want to use also the vis viva of the relative motion of any two of these. Thus, 
taking the two first and expressing the vis viva of the relative motion by 2Rqj , we 

have 21^01 = 2m { (u' - «)» + (t?' - 1;)« + (u;' - tr)»} 

=2r' + 2r-2Sm(Mtt'+w'+tni;0» 

Similarly if we call the vires vivsB of the other relative motions R^ and R^ we have 

Swi(utt"+in;" +tru;") = r+r"-J?p„ 
2m (ttV + 1; V + w'w") = T' + T" - J?„. 

Thus the accents of the T's on the right-hand side and the suffixes of the R*b 
oorrespond in all three equations to the accents on the left-hand side. 

The three equations deduced from the principle of virtual work in Art. 882 
may therefore be written 

T - T-RQissYir. wk. of forces A in initial motion, 
T - T+ i2oi= vir. wk. of forces A in motion A, 
T'- T- jRxa+iioj=vir. wk. of forces A in motion B, 

where the divisor dt on the right-hand side has been dropped for the sake of 
brevity. Or we may say that the right-hand sides express the rates at which the 
forces A are doing work in the respective motions. Or again, the right-hand sides 
express the sums of the products obtained by multiplying each force by the 
velocity of its point of application resolved in the direction of the force, for the 
particular motion concerned. 

384 Change of vis viva due to impuliei. If we add 

together the two equations of Art. 382, viz. 

2m(u' — tt)w + ... = liXu + ... , 
2m(u' — w)m'+ ... = 2Xm' + ... , 

we have 2m-(M''— w") + ... = 2Z (u + w') + ... . 
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8^^*\^<^liiu^\ii il U ivfrmed to as being the number of independent 
ms'^'^^ v\f mhWk iKe sv^em admits. 

li^ ^i^ ct^viier tk^%l differential coeflScients with regard to i 
%^^l ti^ 3pf«K«u W d^^wied by accents. Occasionally dots will be 
W^^t ;j^ ^^ii^irvw 4tf(^l ^c^metimes the differential coefficients will be 

%tj^^<«fc 41:) Vm^ink Thus ^ and ^ will in general be written 

^ t'T W liw> vis viva of the sv-stem, we have 

2r«2w»iJr'+ v^^ jn (2): 

4^W^ ^ai^««;^ ^ ^^(ymetrical equatiofis do not cofUain 9^ ^\ bc^ 

'-f4''-j**-^'- <'^ 

%t?|Jk ^milar equations for y and z\ In theije the differential 
>,\A,^>t!^Mits of/&c. are partiaL Sub^iuiicing in the ex|«essioD i±) 
%v^ ^1^ that 2T takes the foriu 

%Wt» the coefficients Ju- ^^v\. R, ic. imd C are fancti«>iis of 
k. A ^, &c. The Quadratic tertjuus i.A nho^ ct>nt;aining the sqoares 
^uhI products of ^. <^\ vSv\, v.vme trvm nhe <ubt5titnitiioa of all the 
l^rms of x\ except Jfut and tihv>ee in v ^ corresponding 10 ii. 
If the geometrical e^JtiicivusJ^ Jv> uoc contain che time expHoitly. 
I is absent from the <.'^uat;k>ucv \ l\ !jbe rertu 'Ifdt is also abi«ea( in 
(3), and the expix^on ^^r i C i?> r^Muced zo she jtiadracic cerms 
alone. We mav bricd> v^ttce v4 \ti :ae tiunn 

iV^^\\!f. vx^. jftc. <f, ib. ±12.) (51 

When the :S;>si.ciu v^t b\xiie^ .^^ j:iv^ja* the tbnn of F is known. 
It will appear pu^sJ^uiIv t,aac il is jiu*j ^njutjh the wrm. '>/ 
F that thtf tffffktivff /o*>*^ Str^ni m !/i«# 'uituns or the bfjdie^ 
coHsiditf^- ^i*> ^ha& :ho dNtiaxtiical !>v5>ceuis5> which have lie same 
i*are dytiatmcalK cxtui>ituetiu 

It :$hi/uiii iW 'KCkW r/ktf 'io m/wffr?fi »r c^. <i . yiv, 'tinrm the Mcond 
0tfjt^ ihtv v/itci /n/»^Oi^*K i/H* hvU. '4*ii«fn *hff jffwnetr^i ^paitiune <io 

^'|A# Oi^Vm^ M\ii>i\ 

^^^^ihW 'mv/<»i.'mv '/ r/«v t^K'n^'Hiu [f I <tntiiem^ trftd liso iutt jf the 

Lv.(^ ^hicv v.\>>oiduiucc Iv c'. uivi 'ec us^rbUuw the uocadoix :iir««Lhr 

l^aiUv\i» Lvv .Vii airtViviiua* A»^dicieQts •>? parcishu -iniese^ ic 

M^ \.>^hvt^ici«.* Niuu\i, v.\vxpiai< tav>?j<' ienvced by ckccencs^ Since 

ii . V ;uv uw .vai^N>uvuv^ »t '.be vtfiocity, ^.bx ^ireuai mooienir -jf 
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small changes produced in the co-ordinates of the particle m by 
a variation B0 of 0, This is the same as 

,dx jdy ,dz' 



{'%-ri^''%)^- 



If 22* be the vis viva given by (2) of the last article 

But, differentiating (3) partially with regard to ff, we see 

dm diSi d± 

that Tff = -Tn • Hence -^ SO is equal to the virtual moment of 

the momenta. 

398. The virtual work of the effective forces is 

Omitting the factor B0, this may be written in the form 

where the -z- represents a total differential coeflBcient with regard 
to t We have already proved that the first of these terms is 
-j -T^ . It remains to express the second term also as a differ- 
ential coeflBcient of T. Differentiating the expression for 2T 
partially with regard to 0, 

dT ^ f ,dx'. \ 

But, differentiating the expression for x' with regard to 0, 
dx' d^x d^x ^ d?x , » 

d dx 

and this is the same as t: -j^ . Hence the second term may be 
jfp at au 

written -^ , and the virtual work of the effective forces is 



therefore (^^-g)M 



The following explanation will make the argument dearer. The virtaal 
work of the e£feotive forces is clearly the ratio to dt of the di£ferenoe between 
the virtaal moments of the momenta of the particles of the system at the times 
t + dt and t, the displacements being the same at each time. The yirtnal moment 

of the momenta at the time t is first shown to be ^^ 99. Hence 

is the yirtnal moment of the momenta at the time t + dt corresponding to a dis- 
placement dO consistent with the positions of the particles at that time. To make 



/dT d dT , \ ,^ 
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the diBplaoements the same, we mast enbtract from this the Tirtiial moment of the 
momenta for a displacement which is the difference between the two displmoeniAnti 

at the times ( and t-^dt> Since 8^=^ ^^i this di£ference for the yariabla x is 
T \1k\ ^^' ^^ therefore subtract on the whole Zm W-rr (j^jdt-^-AoXdBtBnd 
this is shown tohe -^dtdS. 

399. Iiagrange'i equationi for finite forcei. To deduce 

the general eqiuitions of motion referred to any co-ordinates. 

Let U be the force-function, then U is a, function of 0, ^, &c. 
and t The virtual work of the impressed forces corresponding 

to a displacement produced by varying only is -^ B0. But by 

D'Alembert's principle this must be the same as the virtual 
work of the effective forces. Hence 

ddT^dT^dU 
dt dff d0 dd 

r>i« •! 1 1 d djL djL du a 

similarly we have j ^-, " -rr^ -rr , &c. = &c. 

It may be remarked that if V be the potential energy we 
must write — V for U. We then have 

dt dd' d0 d0 
with similar equations for ^, y^, &c. 

In using these equations, it should be remembered that all the 
differential coefficients are partial except that with i*egard to t. 

Let us write L=iT + U, so that L is the difference of the 
kinetic and potential energies. Then, since U is not a function 
of 0', <l>\ &c., the Lagrangian equations may be written in the 

typical form d dL dL ^ 

dtdWdU" 

Thus it appears that, when the one function L is known, all 
the differential equations of motion may be deduced by simple 
partial differentiations. The function L is called the Lagrangian 
function. 

These are called Lagrange's general equations of motion. Lagrange only 
considers the case in which the geometrical equations do not contain the time 
explidtlj, but it has been shown by VieiUe, in LiouviUe*t Journal, 1849, that the 
equations are still true when this restriction is removed. In the proof given above 
we have included Vieille's extension, and adopted in part Sir W. Hamilton's mode 
of proof, Phil. Trans., 1834. It differs from Lagrange's in two respects; firstly, he 
makes the arbitrary displacement such that only one co-ordinate varies at a time, 
and secondly, he operates directly on T instead of Xmx'^, 
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Ex. 1. If we ohange the oo-ordinates in Lagrange's equation from 0, 0, Ao. 
to any others x, y, which are connected with 6, 0, <&o. by equations which do not 
contain di£ferential coefficients with regard to the time, show by an analytical 
traruformation that the form of Lagrange's equations is not altered, t.e. that the 
transformed equations are the same as the original ones with x, y, Ao. written 
for 0j <t*t <^* T)[nB is of course evident by dynamics. 

By di£ferentiating L we see that 

dx dtda^^Xde dtd$')dx'^\d^'dtdif>')dx'^ 

If then every term on the right-hand side is zero, the term on the left must also 
vanish. 

An extension of this theorem to the case in which L contains 0*\ ^" <feo., 0", Ac, 
is given in Chap. z. of VoL u. 

Ex. 2. If two sides by c and the included angle A of any triangle be taken as the % 
co-ordinates 6, <t>* ^» prove that the Lagrangian equations are satisfied by LaB^. 

This easily follows from the last example by a change of co-ordinates. 

Ex. 3. Show that the Lagrangian equations are independent so that no one 
can be deduced from the others. 

Referring to Art. 896 we see that 2T has the general form given in (4) which 
we may briefly write T^T^ + T^-^-T^ where T^ is a homogeneous function of 
^, 0', Ag, of n dimensions. The Lagrangian equations take the form 

where fTj, fT,, <fec. are certain functions of B, 0, <feo., ^, 0', <ftc. If any one of 
these equations could be deduced from the others, we could, by using the same 
multipliers, deduce one of the equations 

from the others. All these latter equations could then be satisfied by giving 
^, 0', <fec. values other than tero. Since these are dTJdB^, dTJd4>\ <&c., it follows 
from Euler's theorem on homogeneous ftinctions that T, must be zero for the same 
values of the velocities 0\ 0', <feo. But T,, being obtained by substituting in (2) of 
Art. 396 certain terms of o^, y\ t! (which are not all zero), is essentially a positive 
function and cannot be zero. 

It follows from this reasoning that the determinant of elimination of the above 
equations, that is the discriminant of T, cannot be zero. We may also prove that 
the discriminant is positive; for giving the co-ordinates 0, 0, ... their instantaneous 
values, the velocities ^, 0', ...are arbitrary. Thus 7, is a quadric function of 
0*, ^'... which is essentially positive. It follows from Uie theory of quadrios that 
the discriminant is positive. See also Vol. u. note to Art. 60. 

400. Indeterminate Multipliers. In order to use these 
equations it is necessary to express the Lagrangian function L in 
terms of the independent co-ordinates of the system. If the geo- 
metrical conditions are somewhat complex it may be very trouble- 
some to do this. It is sometimes convenient to express Z as a 
function of more than the necessary number of co-ordinates and to 
have geometrical relations connecting them. Suppose that we have 
L expressed as a function of the co-ordinates 0, <f>, i/r, &c., ff, <f}\ ^^&c.y 
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and that there are two geometrical equations connecting these co- 
ordinates, viz. 

f{e, <^.&c.) = 0, F{0, <^, &c.) = (1). 

To simplify the explanation, we suppose that there are only two 
such geometrical equations, but it will be seen that the process 
is quite general and will apply to any number of conditions. 

By the principle of virtual work we have 

(aJ^S)«*Hli-i)«*^*«■=« (^)- 

Also ^*^^"d*^*'^^"^ ^^^' 

and %^^'^M^'^'^^^'"^ ^^^* 

Since the co-ordinates 0, <^, &c. are connected by two geometrical 
equations, two of them are dependent variables; let these be 
6, <f>. Following the argument explained in the differential 
calculus, we multiply (3) and (4) by two arbitrary quantities 
\ and fi, and add the products to (2). We now choose X and fju 
so that the coefficients of S^, S<t> may be zero. The remaining 
co-ordinates yjf, &c., being independent, the coeflBcients of hyjr, &c., 
must also vanish. We thus have 

ddL^dLdf dF ^ ^ 

dtdff 'de^^de'^^de"^ 

ddl^^dLdf dF 
dtd<f>' d<t>'^ d<l>'^^d(l>'^^ 

&c. = 01 

There are here as many equations as co-ordinates. Joining these 
to the equations (1) we have suflBcient equations to find all the 
co-ordinates and the two multipliers \ and /i. 

These equations may be put into a simpler form. We notice 
that the geometrical functions / and F do not contain 0", <f>\ &c- 
(see also Art. 396). Let us then write 

L.^L + Xf+fiF (6), 

and treat Li as if it were the Lagrangian function. If we substitute 
this value of Li in the typical eqiuitian 

dtdff d0 """ ^'^' 

where stands for any one of the co-ordinates, and simplify the 
results by remembering that/= 0, ^ = 0, we obtain in turn all the 
equations (5). The same process will also supply the geometrical 
equations (1), if we include X and /i among the co-ordinates. 



,(5). 
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Thus, since Li contains no X', we have dLi/dXf = ; hence, writing 
X for 0, the equation (7) gives /= 0. 

If the geometrical equations (1) contain t, the argument and 
the result are the same, for the arbitrary variations SO, S(f>, must 
(as in Art. 351) be consistent ^vith the geometrical equations which 
hold at the time t 

Ex. A particle under the action of no impressed forces is constrained to ««> 
remain on the carve x^ + y^ = 2axt, Show that 

401. iM^gTBJige'u equationi for impulsive forcei. To 

deduce the general equations of motion for impulsive forces. 

Let BUi be the virtual moment of the impulsive forces pro- 
duced by a general displacement of the system. Then from the 
geometry of the system, we can express S ifi in the form 

The virtual moment of the momenta given to the particles is 

2m {(x^' - Xo) Bx + {yi - yo) By + (z^ - Zo) Bz], 

where {xq, yo, Zq), (a?/, y/, Zi) are the values of (x\ if , z) just 
before and just after the action of the impulsive forces. 

Let O^y <f)o\ &c., 0i\ <f>i\ &c. be the values of 0\ (f>\ &c. just 

before and just after the impulses, and let To, ^i be the values of 

T when these are substituted for ^, <f>\ &c. Then, as in Art. 

y J/7T rfnn \ 

397, the virtual moment of the momenta is (j~ — ,~] B0. The 

Lagrangian equations of impulses may therefore be written 

dT,dT^ 

de; de^ " ^' 

with similar equations for ^, '^, &c. These equations are some- 
times written in the convenient forms 



"^' -■ (f):=«.^. 



(dry _ 



where the brackets enclosing any quantity imply that that quantity 
is to be taken between the limits mentioned. Sometimes when no 
mistake can arise as to the particular limits meant, these are 
omitted, and only the brackets, with perhaps some distinguishing 
marks, retained. 

When the quantity in brackets (as in our case) is a linear 
function of the variables 0', <f>\ &c. of the first order, another 
meaning can be given to the expressions. The brackets may then 
be said to indicate that Ox —Oq, <fh—<t>o\ <t'c« o,f^ to be written for 
ff, <f>\ <tc, after all other operations indicated within the brackets 
have been performed. 
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402. If we interpret our equations by the general principles 
of Art. 283, viz., that the momenta of the particles just after an 
impulse compounded with the reversed m<ymenta jvst before are 
equivalent to the impulse, we see that it will be convenient to 

call -T^ the generalized component of the momenta with regard 

to d, a name suggested in Thomson and Tait's Natural Philosophy. 
More briefly we may say that this is the ^-component of the mo- 
mentum. In the same way we may define the a-component of the 

rt» ' t* yd dT dT 

effective forces to be j-^ -yk, — jt; . 

at au au 

Suppose for example that a variation h0 of any co-ordinate 

has the effect of turning the system as a whole about some 

straight line through an angle hd, then dTjdff is equal to the angular 

momentum about that straight line. But, if the variation h$ 

move the system as a whole parallel to some straight line through 

a space hd, then dT/dff' is the linear momentum parallel to that 

straight line. See Arts. 306, 308. These results also follow immediately 
from tne general expression 

given in Azt. 897. Let the given straight line be the axis of z. In the first case 
dxss -y90, 9y=xd0, ^2=0, hence the expression reduces to ^fn{-x'y+y'x), which 
IB the angular momentum. In the second case da;=0, Sy=0, 8z=d$f hence 
the expression becomes 2mz\ which is the linear momentum. 

The equations for impulsive forces were not given by Lagrange. They seem to 
have been first deduced by Prof. Niven from the Lagrangian equation 

ddTdTdU 

dtdS' de" da' 

We may regard an impulse as the limit of a very large force acting for a very 

short time. Let t^, ^i be the times at which the force begins and ceases to act. Let 

us integrate this equation between the limits t = tQ and t = t^ . The integral of the first 

term is ^^ P which is the difference between the initial and final values of ^ . 

The integral of the second term is zero. For dTldS is a function of 9, 0, d^c, $\ 0', <fec. 
which, though variable, remains finite during the time ti-t^. If il be its greatest 
value during this time, the integral is less than A{ti-tQ), which ultimately 

vanishes. Hence the Lagrangian equation becomes -tt; = -j^ • See a paper 

in the Mathematical Mesienger for May, 1867. 

408. Sodden liztiirva. A iyitem of bodiei is moving in a given manner. 
Suddenly certain pointi are ieized and eonetrained to move under new conditions. 
Find the subiequent motion. 

To simplify matters let the system have four co-ordinates $, 0, ^, x> ^^^ let two 
points A, Bhe suddenly constrained to remain on two planes which move parallel 
to themselves with given velocities a, /9, the motions of the points along the planes 
being perfectly free and unrestricted. If, for example, A and B coincide and the 
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motion is in two dimensions, this is equivalent to saying that the point A is 
suddenly made to move in a given direction with a given velocity, Art. 171. 

Let p, q he the distances (or any convenient functions of the distances) of A 
and B from two fixed planes parallel to the moving planes; then p, q are known 
functions of 9, 0, ^, x> ^^^ ^^^ geometrical equations of the form 

P=f(^^ 0, ^.X)=a+ot, q=F{e, 0, ^,x) = 6+/« (1), 

have heen introduced into the system. By the introduction of these constraints 
the variahles p, q have become determined, and the system has then only two 
degrees of freedom. We shall however still consider the system to have four 
degrees of freedom and to be acted on by two impulses such that the subsequent 
motion satisfies the equations (1). 

The solution will be much simplified if the co-ordinates had been originally so 
chosen that p, q are two of them, the other two (say 9, 0) being any independent 
quantities. If this choice has not been made we can analytically effect the change 
of co-ordinates from 0, 0, ^, x ^^ ^> 0* P* Q ^7 substituting for ^, x ^^ values 
given by (1) in terms of ^, 0, p, g in all the equations connected with the problem. 
We may call ^, the co-ordinaUi of the relative motion because their arbitrary 
variations (p, q having the values given by (1) in terms of t) move the system into 
all positions consistent with the constraints, while p, q may be called the cO' 
ordinatei of the comtraint because their arbitrary variations would contradict the 
conditions of the constraint. This choice of co-ordinates is exactly the same as 
that made in Art. 293. 

Since the impulses act normally to the moving planes we have dU=P9p-k-Qdqf 
where P and Q may be taken as measures of the impulses. The Lagrangian 
equations therefore become 

/dry ^ /dry ^ /dry „ /dT\^ ^ 

(w)-'' W).=°' (5?')r^' W).=«- 

The two first only are required to find the change of motion and these may be 
summed up in the following rule; the generalized componente of momenta with 
regard to the co-ordinates of the relative motion are unchanged by the impultei. 
This is really the generalized form of the rule already given in Art. 288. We see 
also that when the tubtequent motion only is required it is unnecessary to calculate 
the force function U, it is sufficient to know the form of T. 

When it is important to use co-ordinates $, 0, ^, x which are not those of the 
constraints and relative motion we slightly alter the arrangement. We now write 

8U=zP {f0de -l-/^«0 -I- Ac.) + Q {F09e + F^dip -I- Aa ), 

where as usual suffixes denote partial differential coefficients. The Lagrangian 
equaticms then become 

Joining these four to the given relations (1) we have sufficient equations to find the 
subsequent values of ^, 4>\ r//, x' ^^^t ^ required, the two quantities P, Q, 

Ex. A point in a moving disc is suddenly made to move with given com- 
ponent velocities a, /9 parallel to the axes. Find the subsequent motion. This is 
the problem already solved in Art. 171. 

Let p, q be the distances of from the axes ; the equations of constraint are 
p=at, q=pu Let 6 be the angle 00 makes with the axis of x, 00 =r. Then 

2r=(p'-rsin^^)«+(g'+rcos^^)«+*«^. 

R.D. 21 
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Here the relative motion has only one co-ordinate viz. 9, 

dT 
^=-(p'-ran$e')ran0-\-{q''¥rooa$e')roo8$+)^. 

If (as in Art. 171) u, v are the resolved velocities of O before impact, w the 
angular velocity, we see that p0'=ti + r sin Ota, qQ=v-rooB$w, BQ=<a, jast before 
the impact, while just after i>i'=a, 9/=/9. Substituting these values in the 
expression for dTldS* and equating the results we find the value of $' just after 
impact. This value agrees with that given for a/ in Art. 171. 

404. When two ttnooth elastic tystemt impinge on each other at one point we 
divide the duration of the impact into the two periods of compression and restitu- 
tion, Arts. 179, 185 &q. Let ^o'* 4^' <^'t ^i'» <^o*; ^s'» <ftc.; be the values of the 
velocities of the co-ordinates just before impact begins, at the moment of greatest 
compression and at the moment of separation respectively. Let U^ be the work of 
the blow of compression, then 27j has the measure of that blow as one factor, the 
other factors being known from the geometry of the figure. It follows that UiC is 
the work function of the blow of restitution. We thus have two sets of equations 

with similar equations for 0, ^, Ac. Joining the first set of equations to the 
geometrical condition which expresses the fact that the normal velocities of the 
points of contact are equal. Art. 183, we have sufficient equations to find 0^ <feo. 
and the blow of compression. Substituting this value of the blow in the second 
set we have as many equations as there are co-ordinates to find 9,', 0,' <&c. 

Since both sets of equations are linear and have the same coefficients on their 
left-hand sides, the values of $^ - 9^ <!to. found from the first must be proportional 
to the values of 9^ - B^ Ao, found from the second, i.e. 

V - ^0 =(! + «) (^i' - ^0 ). (0>' - 0o') = (! + «) (^' - M. Ac. 

Thus, when the ioltUion is known on the supposition that the system is inelastic, the 
motion when elastic can be at once deduced. 

We may obtain this result without using Lagrange*s equations. Suppose a system 
of bodies (like the rods in Art. 176) to be hinged together and to impinge at some 
point A on A smooth obstacle and let the motion be in two dimensions. Let B be 
the blow at A measured from the beginning of the impact up to any time t less than 
the duration of the impact and let its direction be unaltered throughout the 
impact. Let u^, v^ u, v, be the resolved velocities of the centre of gravity of any 
one body, and wq, w, the angular velocities at the beginning of the impact and at the 
time t respectively. The dynamical equations connecting the effective forces 
m{u-UQ)f m(v- Vq) and the couples mk* (ta - wq) taken throughout the system with 
the blow JR are known to be linear; Art. 169. Also the equations which express 
the identity of the velocities of the points hinged together are linear functions of 
the velocities u, v, ta. Assuming that no hinge is broken by the impact these 
equations also hold for the differences u-Uq, v-t^o* (^-c^o* ^^ h^Ye therefore 
only linear equations to solve, hence, for each body, u-UQ=aR, v-VQ=bR, &c. 
where a, b, &o. depend on the geometrical relations of the system. Hence if 
^>i ^1 ^> ^^^ ^0 values of any component of motion at the beginning of the 
impact, the moment of greatest compression and at the termination of the impact, 
we have Uj - tto= (^ - ^)) (1 + *)• 
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405. BxamplM of XAffrang^'s •quationa. A body, two of whou principal 
momenU at the centre of gravity are equals turns under the action of gravity about 
a fixed point 0, situated in the axis of unequal moment. To determine the con- 
ditiont that there may be a simple equivalent pendulum. 

Def. If a body be saspended from a fixed point under the action of gravity, 
and if the angular motion of the straight line joining to the oentre of gravity be 
the same as that of a string of length I to the extremity of which a heavy particle 
is attached, then I is called the length of the simple equivalent pendulum. This is 
an extension of the definition in Art. 92. 

Let OC be the axis of unequal moment, A, A^ C the principal moments at the 
fixed point, and let the rest of the notation be the same as in Art. 365, Ex. 1. Then 

2r= il (^» + sin« ^^ + C (0' + ^ cos ^)«, 

l^= Mgh 008 d + constant, 

where h is the distance of the oentre of gravity from the fixed point, and gravity 
is supposed to act in the positive direction of the axis of z. Lagrange's equations 
will be found to become 

^ {Ae')-Af!m ^.cos^^'«+C^(0' + ^'cos $) sin tf= -Mgh sin^, 
|{C(0' + ^'cos^)} = O, 

^{C(0'+f'co8^)cos^+ilsin«^^'}=O. 

Integrating the second of Lagrange's equations, we have 

0' + ^oos^=n, 
where n is a constant expressing the angular velocity about the axis of unequal 
moment. (See Art. 256.) Integrating the third we have 

Cn cos + il sin^ ^^ = a, 

where a is another constant expressing the moment of the momentum about the 
vertical through O. (See Arts. 264 and 265, also Art. 402.) 

There are errors, sometimes made in using Lagrange's equations, which we 
should here guard against. If w, be the angular velocity about OC, we know by 
Euler's equations. Art. 252, that w, is constant. If n be this constant, the vis viva 
of the body may be correctly written in the form 

2T=zA (^'«+sin«-^^) + Cn«. 

fiut, if this value of T were substituted in Lagrange's equations, we should obtain 
results altogether erroneous. The reason is, that, in Lagrange's equations, all the 
differential coefficients except those with regard to t are partiaL Though ta^ is 
constant, and therefore its total differential coefficient with regard to t is zero, yet 
its partial differential coefficients with regard to 0, 0, &c. are not zero. Again, 
the equation ia^=n involves the velocities 0', yj/ (Art. 256), hence, as explained in 
Art. 396, we cannot use it as a geometrical equation to reduce the number of 
independent co-ordinates. 

Instead of the first equation, we may use the equation of vis viva, which gives 

A (sin* ^^'« + O = /9 + 2Mgh cos $. 

To find the arbitrary constants a and /9 we must have recourse to the initial 
values of 6 and ^. Let ^o* ^o> d$Jdt, dr/^Jdt, be the initial values of $, ^, dBjdt, 

21—2 
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d^/cU; then the above equations become 

These equations, when solved, give $ and ^ in terms of t, and thus determine 
the motion of the line 00, The corresponding equations for the motion of the 
simple equivalent pendulum OL are found by making 0=0, A=]liP, and A={, 
where { is the length of the pendulum. These changes give 

In order that the motions of the two lines 00 and OL may be the same, the two 
equations (1) and (2) must be the same. This will be the case if either CnsO, or 
$=$Q, In the first case, we must have n=0, or C=0, so that either the body 
must have no rotation about 00, or the body must be a rod. In the second case, 
we must have throughout the motion 6 and r// constant, so that the body must 
be moving in steady motion making a constant angle with the vertical. In either 
case, the two sets of equations are identical if Mhl=A, This is the same formula 
as that obtained in Art. 92. 

406. Ex. 1. Show how to deduce EtUer^i equationt, Art, 252, from Lagrange* 9 
equatUmM, Taking as axes of reference the principal axes at the fixed point, 

2r=ilwi«+Bcaj«+Cw5«. 

We cannot take (cui, (ii^t ^s) ^^ ^® independent variables, because the co-ordinates of 
every particle of the body cannot be expressed in terms of them without introducing 
differential coefficients into the geometrical equations. (See Art. 896.) Let us 
therefore express o^, coj, w, in terms of ^, 0, ^. By Art. 256, we have 

(U^=^'8in0-^sin9cos0, (O2=^cos0 + ^8in^sin0, (tf,=0' + ^oo89. 
As it is only necessary to establish one of Euler's equations, the others follow- 
ing by symmetry, we need only use that one of Lagrange's equations which gives 
the simplest result. Since 0' does not enter into the expressions for cu^, cd^, it is 

d dT dT dU 
most convenient to use the equation -r- j—, ~ti^ Tg* 

dT c2w. , dT doh dw* ^ 

be seen by differentiating the expressions for ci»j, w,. Also, by Art. 340, if ^ be 
the moment of the forces about the axis of C, dUld4f>—N, Substituting we have 

r (^<^s) -i^-B) t^v2=Nt which is a typical form of Euler's equations. 
at 

^ Ex. 2. A body turns about a fixed point and its vis viva is given by 

2r=il«i» -hBwj'-I- Cw,« - 2Dw^ - 2£w,wi - 2F«,«,. 

Show that, if the axes are fixed in the body, but are not necessarily principal 
axes, Euler's equations of motion may be written in the form 

d dT dT dT 

12 3 J "~ «a+ T~ «j=L, 

dt dt^Y dia^ dia^ 

with two similar equations. This result is given by Lagrange. 
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407. Ex. 1. Deduce the equation of vie viva from Lagrange*s equationt. 
Multiplying each of the eqoations oomprised in the typical form 

d^dT dT_dU 

dtde'" de" de* 

by the corresponding Telocity 9' and adding the results we have 

where the Z implies summation for all the co-ordinates. Now if the geometrical 
equations do not contain the time explicitly, T is a homogeneous function of 
^, 0', &c. of the second order, Art. 896. Also T and U are functions of $t 0» Ao,f 
but not of t. Hence 

where the differential coefficients with regard to t are total. Substituting in the 
equation given above we have 

^dTdTdU^ . T-U-^C 

where C is an arbitrary constant, sometimes called the constant of vis viva. 

Ex. 2. Find the equation corresponding to that of vis viva when T and U are 
any functions of the variables 9, 0, Ac, which satisfy Lagrange's equations, T being 
also a function of ^, 0', Ac. but not restricted to be of the second degree and not 
necessarily homogeneous. 

Writing T=:7^+r^-i+... + To where T^ is a homogeneous function of m 
dimensions in $*, 0', &o. we find by a similar process 

(n-i)r.+(n-2)r^i+...+r,-ro=c7+c. 

where we notice that the term 7^ has disappeared ; see VoL n. Art. 44. 

If T and U are explicit functiont of the time t olio, we must add to the left-hand 

side j-^dt where L=T-^Uf the differential coefficient being partial and the 

intCQpral total. 

Ex. 8. LiouviUe^i integrals. If the equation of vis viva can be written in the 

form r=Jlf (P^^+(;^0'«+i2^+Ao.) = l7+C (1). 

where P is a ftmction of 6 only, Q of only and so on, while M may be a 
function of all the co-ordinates, and if also 

Jf(a+C)=Fi(^)+l?,(0)+Ao (2), 

where 1\, F,, Ac. are any functional symbols, then the first integrals of the 
Lagrangian equations of motion are 

JAf«P^=l?i (tf)+«, JJf«Q0'«=P,(0)+ft Ao (8), 

and a+/3+ ... ^0. The variables can now be separated by division; we therefore 
know the differential equations of the path and thence the value of dtldS in 
terms of $. 

We notice that if the initial conditions are arbitrary so that C may have any 
value, the condition (2) requires that both M and MU should be of the form 

F^{0) + F^(4>)'{-Ac. 

To obtain these integrals, (1) we change the co-ordinates by writing P^ssx'*, 
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Q4i>^=jf^f Ac,, (2) using Lagrange's equations in tnm we sabstitnte in the second 
term of each 2 (U-^C) (or M {x'^+y'^). Each equation then becomes the differen- 
tial coefficient of one of the results in equations (8). 

It will be proved in Art. 431 that this process is equivalent to a change of the 
independent variable from t to r where dt—Mdr, LiouviUe^a Journal, 1846, vols. 
XI. and xn., 1849, vol. xiv., p. 291. 

Ex. 4. The elliptic co-ordinates of a particle are X, fi, y, and the particle is 
constrained to move on a fixed ellipsoid X. The force function U being given by 

deduce from LiouviUe's integrals that 

where h, h are the semi-axes of the focal conies. By division the discovery of the 
path is reduced to integration. 

This solution applies in the following cases or any combinations of them. 

(1) When the force tends to the centre and varies as the distance, we have 

2a=r«=X2+/i2 + y*-^«-*a. .-. U{fj?-9^^F^{fi)+F^(p). 

(2) When the force acts perpendicularly to the plane of yz and varies inversely as 
the cube of the distance from that plane, we have X/ir= ^hkx, hence U=AI/Af* 
and {fi^ " r*) U has the required form. (3) When the force is central and such that 

UssAI(f^-fn?)^ where p is the distance of the particle from either of the fixed 
points x=±**/X, y=0, «=0 and m»X«=(X»-A«) (X«-A»). We notice that m=0 
when \=hoT k, that is when the ellipsoid becomes a plane. 

408. BzamplAS on Impnlaas. Ex. 1. A rhomhtu, formed of four jointed rods^ 
falling from rett with a diagonal vertical impingei toith velocity V on a fixed horixon- 
tal inelastic plane at the comer A. Find the tubtequent initial motion. This is the 
problem solved in Art. 176; for the sake of comparison we shall here give two 
solutions both founded on the Lagrangian equations. 

Let the mass of each rod be unity. Let x be the altitude of the centre of 
gravity of the rhombus, 6 the inclination of any rod to the vertical. If we take 
X and $ as the co-ordinates of the system, we have T=2{x^+(k*+a*) $'*}. 

If P be the impulse at il, we have 

dU=P8 {X - 2a cos 6) =Pdx + 2aP sin 08$, 

The Lagrangian equations are by Art. 401 

4 {xi'-Xq')=P, 4 (ife«+a«) (^i'-^o')=2aPsin^. 

The initial and final values of x' are Xq=s - V, Xi = - 2aw sin ^; those of ^ are 

$^' = 0, $1 = w. Hence putting l^=.\a^ and eliminating P we have « = s — iT"a~=~i'i» 

which is the same result, as in Art. 176. 

Remark on the choice of co-ordinates. The objection to the solution given above 
is that we have to use all the Lagrangian equations though the impulse is not 
required. If we wish to avoid introducing the impulse into the eguattoni , we mu8t 
use such co-ordinates that the variation of one alone while the other is constant does 
not alter the point of application of the blow. When the co-ordinates chosen are 
X and 6 a variation of either alone alters the position of A, But if we take as 
co-ordinates 6 and the ordinate y of the point A which strikes the plane, a varia- 
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tion of alone does not alter the position of il, so that the virtoal moment of 
any force acting at A does not enter into the equation thus formed. In the same 
way if the magnitude of the blow at A were wanted we should use an equation 
formed by the yariation of some oo-ordinate, such as y^ which does alter the 
position in space of A, The co-ordinates y and $ have been called in Art. 403 the 
oo-ordinates of the constraint and of the relative motion respectively. Taking 
as co-ordinates y and 9, we find 

r=2{y'*-4oy'tf'8in^ + (*» + a«+4o«sin«^)^}. 

-T^ j =0, SO that it is unnecessary to 

calculate U. The limits of y* are y^= - F, y\—^\ those of ff are d^'^O^ $i=(a. 
The value of w follows without difficulty. 

If the ground u eUutie we follow the rule given in Art. 404. Since Bq=0 the 
angular velocity of each rod after the rebound is found by multiplying the value of 
w given above when the ground is inelastic by (1 + e). 

Ex. 2. Six equal uniform rods form a regular hexagon loosely jointed at the 
angular points ; a blow is given perpendicularly to one of them at its middle point, 
show that the opposite rod begins to move with one-tenth of the velocity of the rod 
struck. [Math. Tripos, 1882.] 

We take as one co-ordinate the distance of the point of application of the blow 
from the axis of x (supposed to be parallel to the rod struck) and as the other 
co-ordinate the angle which either of the adjacent rods makes with the axis of x. 
This choice is made because a change of $ alone does not alter the point ot 
application of the blow. Bemembering that oos^=i we have 

2T = 6y'« -I- 12ay*e' + 4 (3a« -f- *«) 0'^, 
where 2a is the length of any rod. The single Lagrangian equation required is 
that dTjdB' is unaltered and therefore is equal to zero. Since the velocities of the 
two rods to be compared are y' and y' + 2a^ the result follows at once. 

Ex. 3. A beam, placed on a smooth horizontal plane, has one extremity fixed; 
and a ball A of mass m is placed in contact with it at a given distance a from the 
fixed extremity. Determine at what distance b another ball B of mass /i must 
impinge directly on the beam that the greatest possible velocity may be conmiuni- 
cated to the ball A by the impact. The beam and balls are inelastic. 

[Math. Tripos, 1844.] 

Let 0' be the angular velocity of the beam, y' the velocity of the ball jB, the 
relative velocity of approach of the ball and beam is then i'=:y'-&^ and 
dU^ - Pdx, If we take and z as co-ordinates the one Lagrangian fact required 
i^ that dTjdd^ is unaltered by the impact. We have 

2r = (ma« -H Jtf A") ^ + /t (z' -h 6^«, 

since the limits are ^o'=0, ^i = w» «©'= ^» *i'=0, we find 

-(fiia*-HAfA« + /i6«)w=/i6F, .'. M6»=ma»-l-Af*« 

when w is a maximum. 

409. Sir W. R. Hamilton has put the general equations of 
motion into another form, ^rhich is sometimes more convenient for 
investigating the general properties of a dynamical system. This 
transformation may be made to depend on the lemma given in the 
following article. 
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In what follows we oonfine ourselves to the elementary properties of re- 
ciprocation. The subject will be resumed and treated more fully in the second 
Tolnme. Sir W. Hamilton's demonstration of his equations requires that T should 
be a homogeneous quadratic function of the yelooities, and this is generally true in 
dynamics. The extension to the case in which the geometrical equations contain 
the time explicitly is due to Donkin, Phil Trans. 1854. 

410. The Reciprocal Function*. Let T^ be a Junctum 
of any quantities which it will be presently foimd convenient to 

call ff, 4>\ <kc. Let dT^ dT^ 

then ff, if>\ &c, may be found in terms ofu, v, dkc.,from these equa- 
tions. Let Tj = - Ti + w^ + v^' + (fee., 

and let T, be expressed in terms ofu, v, Ac, the quantities ff , ^^ Ac. 
being eliminai^d. Then will dT^ ^ dT^ ., - 

It may be that Ti is a function of some other quantities, which 
it will presently be found convenient to designate by the unaccented 
letters 6, <f>, &c. Then T, will also be a function of these, and we 

shall have ^^_^i ^»__^ ^ 

dO dd * d<l> d<l> 

To prove this, let us take the total differential of T^, we have 

Bv the conditions of the lemma the quantity in brackets 
vanishes. Now if T, be expressed as a function of d, u, ^, v, &c. 

* We may deduce from this lemma the method of solving partial differential 
efuationt by reciprocation^ sometimes called Legendre*8 method and sometimes 
De Morgan's method. Let the partial differential equation be 0(x, y, z^, p, q)=0, 
where p and q are the partial differential coefficients of Zi with regard to x and y. 
If we write z^^ -Zi-\-px + qyt we have by the lemma x=dzjdp, y^dzjdq. Hence 
this rule ; substitute for x, y, Zj from the auziliaiy equations 

dz^ dz^ dza dz» 

and treat p, q as the independent variables. Thus we have a new differential 
equation which it may be more easy to solve than the former. Let the solution 
be z^=f{p, q), then, by the auxiliary equations, x, y and x, have all been found in 
terms of two auziliaiy quantities p and q, and further these quantities have a 
geometrical meaning. This method may be extended to any number of vanables 
and orders. Also as in Art. 418 we may if we please modify the equation for some 
only of these variables. 

Ex. If the equation be aip* + yg'= «i . show that «, = ^^ F ( /^_ ! ) » whence 

x^y^z can be found in terms of the auxiliary quantities by differentiation. 
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only, and not 9 ^ ^', &c., we have 

axj au 

Comparing these two expressions for dT, we have 

Thus we have a reciprocal relation between the functions Ti 
and Tj. We find T^ from Ti by eliminating ff, ^', &c. hy the help 
of certain equations, we now see that we could deduce Ti from T^ 
by eliminating u, v, &c. by the help of similar equations. We 
shall therefore call T^ the reciproccU function of 7\ with regard to 
the accented letters ff, ^\ &;c. 

411. It should be noticed that, if Ti be a homogeneous quadratic 
function of the accented letters ff, <f>\ &c., then ttff + 1;^'+ &c. = 2Ti, 
and therefore ^2 = Ti, but is differently expressed. Thus 2^ is a 
function of ff, ^\ &c. and not of u^ v, &c., while Ta is a function 
of u, V, &a and not of ff, <l>\ &c. We notice that in this case T2 
is a homogeneous quadratic function of u, v, &c. 

412. If Ti be the semi vis viva of a dynamical system, this 
process is really equivalent to changing from the use of component 
velocities to the use of the corresponding component momenta. 
Either may be used to determine the motion of the 8}rstem, some- 
times the one set being the more convenient and sometimes the 
other. 

413. llTainul— on tli« Xaetproeal Fnaotioii. Ex. 1. The position in spaoe 
of a body of mass M ia given by x, y, z, the rectangular oo-ordinates of its centre of 
gravity, and 0, 0, ^ the angular co-ordinates of its principal axes at the centre of 
gravity, as used in Chap. v. Art. 256. If two of the principal moments of inertia 
are equal, and if (, 17, ^, u, t^, tr, be the components of momentum corresponding 
respectively to x, y, m, 6, 0, ^, the vis viva 2T] is given in Art. 865, Ex. 1. Show 
that the reciprocal function is 

Ex. 2. If the vis viva 27^ be given by the general expression 

2r^=i4„^+2iii^>'+... 
show that the reciprocal ftmction of Tj may be written in the form 

ti V 

V ilij Af^ ... 



r--i 



where A is the discriminant of T|. Thus the coefficients of ti', v*, 2tto, isc. in T, 
are the minors after division by 2A of the corresponding terms in T^. See also 
Chap. I. Art. 28, Ex. 8. 
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Ex. 8. If (, ffy Ac, be partial differential coefficients of a function P of x, y, Aa. 
with regard to those variables respectively, prove that x, y, &o, are also partial 
differential coefficients of a function Q of |, 17, Ao. with regard to these Yariables 
respectively. If P be homogeneous and of n dimensions prove also that Q = (n - 1) P. 
For instance P may be the potential function in Attractions, or the velocity potential 
in Hydrodynamics. 

Ex. 4. Regarding T^ as a function of ^, 0', d^c, let A be the Hessian of T^, 
Le. the Jacobian of its first differential coefficients with regMd to $*, 0', <&c. Then 

will -j-^ , - -* , &c. be equal to the minon of the corresponding constituents of 

the determinant A, each minor having its proper sign and being divided by A. 

To prove this, we take the total differential of the two sets of equations, 
u^dTJdS', <fto., e'=dTJdu, Ae, From the first set we find <2^, d^/, <ftc. in terms 
of du, dv, <&c. Substituting in the second set the theorem follows at once. 

414. The Hamiltonian Transfbrmation. Let us put 

L = T+U, BO that L is the difference between the kinetic and the 
potential energies. Then, as explained in Art. 399, L is called 
the Lagrangian function and the Lagrangian equations may be 
written in the typical form 

d dL dL 
dt dff dd 

there being corresponding equations for all the co-ordinates. 

Let H be the reciprocal function of Z, then H is called the 
Hamiltonian function. The equations of transformation are 

_dL_dT 
^^ d&^dff' 

with similar equations for all the co-ordinates. We have by the 

reciprocal property = -7— ; and by Lagrange's equation we have 

w' = j3 = — y^ , with similar equations for all the co-ordinates. 
au au 

Thus the sino^le typical Lagraingian equation written down above 

is transformed into the two Hamiltonian equations 

>y dH , _ dH 

There are of course similar equations for all the co-ordinates. 

When the geometrical equations do not contain the time ex- 
plicitly, r is a homogeneous quadratic function of {ff, <f>, &c.), and 
therefore uff + v<f>' -h &c. = 2T, Hence 

fr= -i + i^^ + t;</)' + &c. = r- CT. 

Thus ff is the sum of the kinetic and potential energies, and 
is therefore the whole energy of the system. 
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415. To express the Lagrangian equations of impulses in the 
Hamiltonian form. 

Referring to Art. 401, we see that the Lagrangian equations of 
motion may be written in the typical form 

Let H be the reciprocal function of T, and let us replace w, v, &c. 
by P, Q, &c. Then these equations take the typical form 

416. BTMmpI— OB tli« BamiltonlaB Bquattona. Ex. 1. To dedaoe the 
eqOAtion of Vis Viva from the Hamiltonian eqaations. 

Since If is a function of (0^ 0, d^c), (u, v, Sso.) we have, if accents denote total 
differential coefficients with regard to the time, 

„, dH dH ^, dH J ^ dH 
dt dO du dt 

Thus the total diiferential coefficient of H with regard to t is always equal to the 
partial differential coefficient. If the geometrical equations do not contain the 
time explicitly, this latter vanishes and we have H=ht where ft is a constant. 

Ex. 2. To deduce Euler*s equations of motion from the Hamiltonian equations. 

Taking the same notation as in the corresponding proposition for Lagrange's 
equations, Art. 406, we have 

dT dT 

I*=^=i4wjsin0+B«icos0, i; = vr,= Cw,, 

dT 
t0=^-7>=r( -Joyces 0+£wt sin 0)sin^ + Calicos 9. 

Before we can use the Hamiltonian equations we must hy Art. 411 express T in 
terms of (u, v, w). To do this we solve these equations to find W|, w,, io^ in terms 

of u, V, t0. We find Jci»i=usin0 + (voos^-u;)-T— ^, 

sin0 
B<a^=u cos - (» cos $-w) -t—^ . 
^ ^ ^ ' sm^ 

Also by Art. 414 J5r=4 (J«i«+Bcaj« + Cw|«) - U. 

As we only require one of Euler's equations, let us use ^ = " ^S T~ ~ ^'* 

The former of these gives Act^-^ -k-Bou -^ - j-r = - C^ -^ i 

00 a0 00 at 

which is the same as iioK-^-Bw.-^ - 3— = -C-rr, 

A B 00 at 

and this leads at once to the third Euler's equation in Art. 252. The latter of the 
two Hamiltonian equations leads to one of the geometrical equations of Art. 256. 
Thus the six Hamiltonian equations are equivalent to all the three dynamical and 
the three geometrical Eulerian equations. 

Ex. 3. A sphere rolls down a rough Inclined plane as described in Art. 144. 
We have r= ^ma V and U^ mga$ sin a. Is it correct to equate H to the difference 



of 




pCDciy aiMiijtkAl liiiMflHiiiaiiiii dMS die HMnfltmnii •foMnofi wiiii #, a^ 
into the iwneimiiiliiig once widi x, ^, Ae^ 



Ex. i. Tbe iMsamagoMn ftmrtkai is a fsneszoB of #, ^^ Ae^ and #^, ^% Ae. In 
lAat pneHfee vc have fiikea the neiproeal fonettOB with regani tt> r, ^\ Ael, ho* 
«« waa^ aleo have tdtea die igriptwa l fanetian widi vecv^ ^ #, ^ Sat, Tbm 
fofl0«iiig ettaple win fflaniate this. 

Lei 7, , or L, he the Lagnngiaii ftmetioa, end in oKiiv to keep the 



o«wl7theiaiiieaepoecihle,]eir=^\ r=r^^lK. Then if T, he die rnqmeal 
Coaetioo of Tj, the tranefomuaioo eotnepoodi^ to Sir W. Hamflton** leade to tha 



To feriff thie, h Is nifBdent to notiee that r,= - r^^ r#+ F<^+ ... . 
Then by the lemma in Art. 410 we ha^ ^= - ^ , end ^=#, wheoee the leralta 
kXkm at onet hj Lagrange's equations. 



417. Tkm aaalosj to leilipiiii HIim in QeoiMolsT* The Hemiltonian trans, 
formation of Legrange*s equations bears a remarkable analogy to the transformatioii 
bj reciprocation in Geometry. Thos soppoee the system to have three oo-crdinatea 
#, ^, ^, and let the semi Tis Tiva 7^ be a homogeneooa qnadratie fdnetion of the 
▼elodtieii ^, f\ ^. We may regard ^, ^\ f m the Cartesian co-ordinates of a 
representatiire point P, the position snd path of which will exhibit to the eye the 
instantaneoos motion of the system. These co-ordinates of P may be foond finom 
Lsgrange's eqnations. In the same way we may regard the HamHtonian Tariablea 
a, 9, 10 as tbe Cartesian co-ordinates of another point Q whose position and path 
will also exhibit the instantaneoos motion of the qrstem. 

Taking any instantaneous valnes of V^ ^\ f the point P will lie somewhere on 
the qoadrio T|= (7 where CT is the instantaneoos Taloe of the force fonetion. Then 

J<J» Jfp jarp 

•inee u=-.J , v=.J,w^^, we see that Q will also lie on a qoadric, which is 
ov u^ ay 

the polar reciprocal of the qoadric 7^ with regard to a q>here whose oentre is at 
the origin, and whose radios is eqoal to ^/2U. 

Let this reciprocal qoadric be T^^s V. Then, since these qoadrics possess redpro- 

oal properties, we see that ^=^, 0'=^, f =^- 

citt dv aw 

Ex. 1. If the coefficients of the two qoadrics 7| and 7, be fonotions of any 

jjrp Jrp 

qoantity $, show geometrically that -.— ^=: --j^. Thence dedoce the remaining 

aO do 
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three of the Hamiltonian eqaations, viz. -t*'=-Ts-f -»'=-i-rf -**>' = -rTi where 
H=: T,- U. See the aathor's essay on ** Stability of Motion/' p. 62. 

Ex. 2. Show that the form of T, as used in Geometry is the same as that 
given in Art 418, Ex. 2. 

418. The Modified Lagrangian Fanction. Sir W.Hamilton 
transforms ail the accented letters ff', ^\ &c. into the corresponding 
letters u, Vy &c. But we may also apply the Lemma to change 
some only of the Lagrangian co-ordinates into ths corresponding 
Hamiltonian co-ordinates^ leaving the others unchanged. We 
may thus use a mixture of the two kinds of equations. With 
one and ths same function we can use Lagrange* s equations for 
those co-ordinates for which they are best adapted^ and the 
Hamiltonian equations with the remaining co-ordinates, if we 
think their forms preferable. 

The substance of this theory, as given in Arts. 418 to 425, is taken from the 
author's essay on "Stability of Motion," 1876. 

419. To explain this more clearly let us consider a system 
depending on four co-ordinates, 0, ^, f , 17. Let L^ be the Lagrangian 
function. Let us now suppose that we wish to use Lagrange's 
equations for the co-ordinates f, 17 and the Hamiltonian equations 
for the co-ordinates 0, </>. To do this we use the two formulae of 

transformation -^ = u, , . J = v, and we put 

We have as in Art. 414 the two sets of BLamiltonian equations, 

We must now include f*, 17' among the unaccented letters spoken 
of in the Lemma of Art. 410, so that we have 

dZ, dL-i dL^ ^ dLi 

with two similar equations for 17. Thus the two Lagrangian 
equations for f , rj are still true if we replace Xi by i, ; so that 
we have the two sets of Lagrangian equations, 

d dLf dL^ d dL^ dL^ 



'2 



dJt df df ' Jt df{ dv ' 

420. The function i, might be called the modifed function, 
but it is more convenient to give this name to the function with 
its sign changed. The definition may be repeated thus : — 
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If the Lagrangian function X be a function of 6^ ff, 4>> ^'> ^-> 
then the function modified for (say) the two co-ordinates 0, ^ 

will be i' = i — tt^ — v<f)\ 

where ^ = ^^o t; = ^, , and we suppose 6\ ^' eliminated from the 

function L\ Thus Z is a function of 6, <f>, ffy <f>' and all the other 
letters, Z' is a function of d, <f>, u, v and all the other letters. 

These two functions Z, L' possess the property (by Art. 410) 
that their partial differential coefficients are the same with respect 
to all letters except ff', ^\ u, v. As regards these four we have 

dL dL J dU ^ dU ., 

^ = «, ^,=t;, and _ = -^, -^- = -^. 

We may form the dynamical equations, for the co-ordinates with 
regard to which the function has been modified by the Hamiltonian 
rule, as if ia=— Z' were the Hamiltonian function, and for the 
remaining co-ordinates by the Lagrangian rule, as if either Z^ or 
L were the Lagrangian function. 

The function Z, may be also called the reciprocal function of 
the Lagrangian function Zi with regard to the co-ordinates 6, ^, &a, 
because it is obtained from Zi just as T^ is obtained from T^ in 
Art. 410, except that we operate only on such of the co-ordinates 
as we please. It is however convenient to distinguish the two 
operations by different words. We shall use the word Reciproca- 
tion when we change all the co-ordinates, and Modification when 
we change only some. 

421. To find a general expresiion for the modified Lagrangian function after 
the neeenary eliminations have been performed. 

Let the vis viva 2r be given by the homogeneous quadratio expression 

so that the Lagrangian function is L = T+l^, where l^ is a function of the co- 
ordinates ^, 0, {, &Q. We intend to modify L with regard to ^, 0, &o., leaving 
{, 17, &o. to be operated on by Lagrange's rule. We therefore have according to 
Art. 420 to eliminate 0\ 0', &q, by help of the equations 

rtf^^+r^0'+...=v-r^^'-r^,,'+...l (i). 

ibc. =(&c. J 

For the sake of brevity let us call the right-hand members of these equations 
u-Xf v-Yy &o. Since T is a homogeneous function, we have 

r=jrf^'»+r^fi,'-f....+i^(u+z)+40'(i;+r)+&c (2). 

But by definition the modified function L'= -'L2 is 

L'=L-M^'-t;0'-... 

=iT((^ + Tiyi'n'+... + U-i$'(u-X)^i4,'{v-Y)-&o (3). 

Solvmg equations (1) we find e\ 0', Ac. in terms of ^', V, &c. by the help of 
determinants. Substituting their values in the expression (3), we find 
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L'= jr^fr«+r^irf'i;'+&c. + 1;+^ 



0, u-X, v-Y, 
u - jf , Tee, Te^, 



where A is the discriminant of the terms in T which contain only &', 0', Ae, It 
may also be derived from the determinant jast written down by omitting the first 
row and the first colamn. 

We may expand this determinant, and write the modified function in the form 

L' = 1 r^^'' + r^nf 1?' + Ac. + l^ 



+ 2A 



0, u, 
u, Tee, 



Te^. 



»f ^ 0^« VV* ••• 



• • • ■ ■ • 



1 

+ 2A 



0. X, y, 

••• ••• •■• 

dT dT 



1 
A 



0. X, y, 

u, Tee, Te^, 
V, Te^, T^, 



where u, r, Ac. as usual stand for 33 » jT/ » *©., and X, y, Ac. are given by 

j:=r«ff +rft,v+.-, y=r^+r^V+..., ao.=ao., 

so that X, Y, Ac. may be obtained from u, v, Ac. by omitting the terms which 
contain 0*, 0', Ac., i.e. the co-ordinates to which we intend to apply the Hamiltonian 
equations. 

It should be noticed that the first of the three determinants in the expression 
for V contains only the momenta u, v, Ac. and the co-ordinates. The second does 
not contain u, v, Ac. but is a quadratic function of ^, 17', Ac. The third contains 
terms of the first degree in I', Vi Ac. multiplied by the momenta u, v, Ac. 

422. Caie of absent co-ordinates. In many cases of 
small oscillations about a state of steady motion, and in some 
other problems, the Lagrangian function L does not contain 
some of the co-ordinates as 0, if>, &c., though it is a function 
of their differential coefficients 0\ <(>', &a ; at the same time it 
may contain the other co-ordinates ^, 17, &c., as well as their dif- 
ferential coefficients ^, 17', &c. When this occurs, the Lagrangian 

equations for 0, <t>, &c. become ^ -^ = 0, &c. Integrating, we have 



dL 



= w, 



dL 



7 = v, &c 



dff ' d<l> 

where u, v, &c. are absolute constants whose values are known 
from the initial conditions. By the help of these equations we 
may find ^, <f>\ &c. in terms of f , 17', &c., so that the problem is 
really reduced to that of finding f , 17, &c. 

The names kinosthenic and spe^ co-ordinates have both been 
suggested by Prof J. J. Thomson for co-ordinates which enter into 
the Lagrangian function only through their differential coefficients 
{Phil, Trans, 1885, and Applications of dynamics to physics and 
chemistry, 1888). 

We may now simplify the process of finding these remaining 
co-ordinates ^, 17, &c. by modifying the Lagrangian function so as 
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to eliminate the variables ff , <t>, &c., and introducing in their place 
the constant quantities t^ v, &c. We write 

and eliminate , (f>\ &c. by help of the integrals just fownd. The 
equations to find ^, 17, &c. may be deduced by treating ±L' as 
me Lagramgian f miction. 

423. When the system starts from rest the mx>difi^' function 
takes a simple form. Suppose tne Lagrangian function Z to be 
a homogeneous quadratic ftinction of 6\ <f>\ &c. Then, referring to 
the first integrals found above, and remembering that the initial 
values of ^, <f>\ &c. are all zero, we have 

i^ = 0, t; = 0, &c. = 0. 

Thvs the modified function L is eqibal to the original function, but 
is differently expressed. The function Z is a function of ff, if/, &c. ; 
the function L' is the value of L after we have eliminated the 
differential coefficients ff, <t>\ &c. by help of the first integrals. 

The result of the elimination can be dedaoed from Art. 421. The first and 
third determinants are here zero. We have therefore 



L'= r«^ + Tt^v'+ &o. + CT + ^ 



0. X, Y, 



We may dednoe this expression firom the Lagrangian function L by a simple 
role, viz., omit all the terms which contain the differential coefficients $', ^\ dbc. to he 
eliminated^ and add the determinantal term toritten down above, 

424. Bzampla of the Solar Bymt&au As an example let as consider the case 
of three particles whose masses are m^, m,, m, mutually attracting each other 
according to the Newtonian law and moving in any manner in one plane. Referring 
these to any rectangular axes, their vis viva and force-function will be functions of 
the six Cartesian co-ordinates and their differential coefficients. But we may move 
the origin and turn the axes round the origin without altering the vis viva or the 
force-function. It follows that each of these functions is independent of three 
of the co-ordinates, though it may depend on their differential coefficients with 
regard to the time. We may therefore modify the Lagrangian function and make 
it depend only on the three other co-ordinates. 

The vis viva of the system is equal to the vis viva of the whole mass collected 
at the centre of gravity together with the vis viva relative to the centre of gravity. 
The former is easily written down and is in our case a constant ; let us turn our 
attention to the latter. 

Let O be the centre of gravity, draw Go, Op, Oy to represent in direction and 
magnitude the velocities of the three particles, i.e. let a, p, y trace out their 
hodographs. Then the sides of the triangle afiy represent the relative velocities of 
the particles, and the vis viva of the system is represented by m^Ga^ + m^Gp^ + m^O^. 
Since the momentum of the system relative to its centre of gravity resolved in any 
direction is zero, it follows that O is the centre of gravity of three partiolea 
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mj, m^^m^ placed at a, j8, 7. By a weU-known property of the centre of gravity we 

bave TOiinj(a/3)8+ =m {mi(Go)»+...}, 

where fi is the iram of the masses. It immediately follows that the 

vis viva of any system relative to its centre of gravity =—-^~*—^^ , 

where I'j, is the relative velocity of the particles 114, m,. This formula for the 
relative vis viva is evidently true for any number of particles. It was obtained 
by Sir B. Ball by a different method in the Astronomical Notices for 1877. 

Let a, bf Ct At Bf C be, as asual, the sides and angles of the triangle formed by 
joining the particles. Let be the angle made hy the side e with any straight line 
fixed in space. Let accents as usual denote differential coefficients with regard to 
the time. Then we have 

2miW4t7ij«=miinj {c'«+c«^} -^m^m^ {b'^-^lt^ (6^ +A')^} +m^m^ {a'^-k-a^ (^'-B')*}. 

Thus, if 2T be the vis viva relative to the centre of gravity, we have 

2T=P$^+2Qe' + R, 

where P, Q, 22 are functions only of the triangle, and not of $, We have 

/iP = mjtn^ + m^m^' + iii,m,a*, 

/xR = mjm^'* + m^m^ (6'" + t^A*^) + wijin, (a'» + a^B'*). 
How we shall express these must depend on the co-ordinates we wish to use. Thus 
we may choose any three parts of the triangle, except the three angles, as co- 
ordinates. 

Ex. Supposing it to he convenient to choose the distances b and e of two of the 
particles from the third, and the angle A subtended by those two at that third 
particle, as the co-ordinates of the triangle, show that P, Q, R may be expressed in 
terms solely of 6, e, A and their differential coefficients by the help of the following 

results a*= 6* + c" - 26c cos A, 

^(bcanA)=b^A'-\'a^B'-\'2bc'^At 
at 

a'* + a^B** =b'^ +<^'W& COB A -^b^A'*+2bA'cfnn A. 
These admit of easy geometrical demonstrations. 

425. We may also modify the Lagrangian function with regard to $. To do 
this we put u=dTlde'=:Pe' + Q. We notice that, since the force-function U is not 
a function of ^, u is by Art. 422 an absolute constant. We now form the modified 

function L'=L - tt^= ^^ 2P "^ ^' 

This function may now be used as if it were the Lagrangian function to find any 
changes in the triangle joining the three particles. 

We may also notice that the angular velocity in space, viz. ^, of the side of the 
triangle joining m, , m, is given by the equation P^ -h Q=u, where u is a constant. 

Ex. 1. Show that P is equal to the moment of inertia of the three particles 
about the centre of gravity. 

Ex. 2. Show that fi* {PR - Q*) may be written in the symmetrical form 

+ mjiivii, {m, {bcA")^ -f m, {caSy -f wi, {abC)*}. 
R.D. 22 
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Ex. 8. Show that the qaantity u is equal to the angular momentom of the 
system about the centre of gravity. See Arts. 897 and 402. 

Ex. 4. Show that we may take for nQ either of the forms 114 {m^B' - mJt^CT)^ 
Qt m^i^n^H)' -mjf^A')^ the effect of the change being to add to the Lagrangian 
ftmotion V a quantity equal to B' or C respectively. See Art. 899 Ex. 2. 

426. Vo&-OoiuwrTatiT« Fovosa. To explain how Lagrange*8 e^uationt are to 
be tued when iome of the foreeM are non-coneervative, 

Lagrange's equations in the form given in Art 899 can be used only when the 
forces which act on the system have a force-function. If however PZ$ be the 
virtual work of the impressed forces obtained by varying $ only, Qh<p the vir- 
tual work obtained by varying only, and so on, it is clear from Art. 897 that 

I^g^nge-. equation, may be written in the typieal torn |j g - ^=P. 

427. It is often convenient to separate the forces which act on the system 
into two sets. Fintly those which are conservative. The parts of P, Q, Ac due to 
these forces may be found by differentiating the force-function with regard to $, 0, 
(ftc. Secondly those which are non-conservative, such as friction, some kinds of 
resistances, ^. The parts of P, Q, Ac. due to these must be found by the usual 
methods given in statics for writing down virtual work. 

Though the non-conservative forces do not admit of a force-function, yet 
sometimes their virtual works may be represented by a differential coefficient of 
another kind. Thus suppose some of the forces acting on a partide of a body to 
be such that their resolved parts parallel to three rectangular axes fixed in space are 
proportional to the velocities of the particle in those directions. The virtual 
work of these forces is Z {/iix'dx + ii^'iy + Ms^'d')* 

where fin fi^t /i^ are three constants which are negative if the forces are resistances. 
For example, if the particles be moving in a medium whose resistance is equal to 
the velocity multiplied by a constant «r, then f^ , /i,, /u, are each equal to -k. Put 

Since (x, y, z) are functions of $, 0, Ac, given by the geometry of the system we 

have, as in Art. 896, x'=^- + ^ ^+ ... 

at aa 

with similar expressions for the other co-ordinates. Substituting we have F 
expressed as a function of $, 0, (fee, $\ 0', Ac. We also notice that, as in Art. 897, 

^-r; = ^ . Differentiating F partially we have 

In this case, therefore, if IT be the force-fonction of the conservative forces, F the 
function just defined, Oi$, #^, &c. the virtual works of the remaining foroes^ 
Lagrange's equations may be written 

ddT_dT_dU dF 

dtder de" de~ d9'^ ' 

with similar equations for 0, ^, &c. 
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We may notioe that, if the geometrical equations do not contain the time 
explicitly, the function F is a qoadratic homogeneous function of ^, 0\ <&c. 

If the forces whose effects are included in F be retUtanc€$t then f^, A4> M3, Ao, 
are all negative. In this case F is essentially a positive function of the velocities, 
and in this respect it resembles the function T representing half the vis viva. 

If we treat the equations written down above exactly as Lagrange's equations 
are treated in Art. 407 to obtain the principle of vis viva we find 

J(r-I/) = ^e+ifcc.-g^-Ac., 

but in this case F also is a homogeneous function of ^, &e. Hence we find 

j^ (r- Cr)=^e+«fto. -2F. 

We therefore conclude that, if the geometrical equations do not contain the time 
explicitly, and if there be no forces present but those which may be included in the 
potential function U and in the function F, then F represents half the rate at 
which energy is leaving the system, i,e. is dissipated. 

The use of this function was suggested by Lord Bayleigh in the Proceedings of 
the London Mathematical Society, June, 1878. The function F has been called by 
him the Diuipation function, 

428. Ex. 1. If any two particles of a djmamical system act and react on each 
other with a force whose resolved parts in three fixed directions at right angles are 
proportional to the relative velocities of the particles in those directions, show that 
these may be included in the dissipation function F. If F^, Fy, F, be the com- 
ponents of the velocities, a^^x* A4^vf Ms^* ^^ components of the force of repulsion, 
the part of F due to these is-^SO^ F,>+A4Fy>+M,F/). This example is taken 
from the paper just referred to. 

Ex. 2. A solid body moves in a medium which acts on every element of the 
surface with resisting forces partly frictional and partly normal to the surface. 
Each of these when referred to a unit of area is equal to the velocity resolved in its 
own direction multiplied by the same constant «r. Show that these resistances may 
be included in a dissipation function F, where 

F=^{<r(w8+»* + ir») + il«,« + Bw/+Cw,«-2D«y«,-2F«,«,-2Fw,ftvl, 

where o- is the area, A, B, Ao, the moments and products of inertia of the surface 
of the body, and (u, v, w) the resolved velocities of the centre of gravity of o-. 

429. Indeterminate Multipliera, Sec. To explain how 
Lagrange's equations can he used in some cases when the geometrical 
equations contain differential coefficients with regard to tiis time. 

It has been pointed out in Art. 396, that the independent 
variables 0^ if>, &c. used in Laerange's equations must be so chosen 
that all the co-ordinates of tne bodies in the system can be ex- 
pressed in terms of them without introducing ff, <f>\ &c. But 
when we have to discuss a motion like that of a bod^ rolling on 
a perfectly rough surface, the condition that the relative velocity 
of the points in contact is zero may sometimes be expressed 
by an equation which, like that given in Art. 137, necessarily 

22—2 
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involves differential coefficients of the co-ordinates. In some cases 
the equation expressing this condition is integrable. For example : 
when a sphere rolls on a rough plane, as in Art. 144, the condition 
is X — aff == 0, which by integration becomes x — a0=^b, where b 
is some constant. In such cases we may use the condition as one 
of the geometrical relations of the motion, thus reducing by one 
the number of independent variables. 

But when the conditions cannot easily be cleared of differential 
coefficients, it is often convenient to introduce the reactions and 
frictions into the equations among the nou- conservative forces in 
the manner explained in Art. 426. Each reaction has an accom* 
panying equation of condition, and thus we always have sufficient 
equations to eliminate the reactions and determine the co-ordinates 
of the system. 

The elimination of the reactions may generally be most easily 
effected by recurring to the general equation of virtual work and 
giving only such displacements to the system as make the virtual 
work of tnese forces disappear. Suppose, to fix our ideas, that 
a body is rolling on a perfectly rough surface. Let 0, <f>, &c. be 
the six co-ordinates of the body, then by Art. 137, there will 
be three equations of the form 

A = ilx^ + Af + ...=0 (1), 

the other two being derived fi-om this by writing 2 and 3 for the 
suffix. These three equations express the fact that the resolved 
velocities in three directions of the point of contact are zero. The 
equation of virtual work may be written (Art. 398) 

where U is the force-function of the impressed forces. Since the 
virtual works of the reactions at the point of contact have been 
omitted, this equation is not true for all variations of 0, <f>, &a, 
but only for such as make the body roll on the rough surface. 
But the geometrical equations X^, Z,, X, express the fact that 
the body rolls in some manner, hence BO, S^, &c. are connected 
by three equations of the form 

ASd + 5iS<^+ ... =0 (3). 

If we use the method of indeterminate multipliers (see Art. 
400), the equations of virtual work are transformed in the usual 
manner into 

ddT_dT_dUdL, dL^ dL, 

dtd0' d0 " d0^^W^^dff "^■''d^ ••• ^*^' 

with similar eouations for the other co-ordinates ^, '^, &a These 
joined to the three equations Z^, £3, Z, are sufficient to determine 
the co-ordinates of the body and X, /a, v. 
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This process will be very much simplified, if we prepare the 
geometrical equations £i, L^, X, by elimiuation, so that one dif- 
ferential coefficient, as ff, is absent from all but the first equation, 
another, as ^\ absent from all but the second, and so on. When 
this has been done, the equation for Q becomes 

ddT_dT_dUdL, 

dtSF dd^ de^^dff ^ ^* 

Thus X is found at once. The values of /i and v may be found 
from the corresponding equations for ^, '^. We may then sub- 
stitute their values in the remaining equations. 

430. The method of indeterminate multipliers is really an 
introduction of the unknown reactions into Lagrange's equations. 
Thus let i2i, i2,, iZs be the resolved parts of the reaction at the 
point of contact in the directions of the three strai&^ht lines 
used in forming the equations Zi, X,, X,. Then Xi, i^, X, are 
proportional to the resolved relative velocities of the points of 
contact. Let these velocities be «iXi, /c^Xj, /cjXj. Then if d only 
be varied the virtual velocity of Ri is KiAihd^ which may be 

"written Ki -t^ B0. Similarly the virtual velocities of iZ, and i?, 

are /c, ^^ 80 and /cj -^ B0. Hence, by Art. 426, Lagrange's 

equations are of the form 

d dT dT ^dU p dXi p dXj p dX, 

dtM^'M^M'^'''^W'^''^dff'^'''^W' 

Comparing this with the equations obtained by the method of 
indeterminate multipliers we see that X, /k, v are proportional to 
the resolved parts of the reactions. The advantage of using the 
method of indeterminate multipliers is that the reactions are 
introduced with the least amount of algebraic calculation, and in 
the manner which is most convenient for the solution of the problem. 

4S1. Ohaiis* of the iiid«pend«nt Tarlabl*. A system of n degrees of freedom 
is defined by the expressions for its kinetic energy T and foroe-fonotion U, We 
suppose that the geometrical equations do not contain the time explicitly, so thai 
T is a homogeneous function of the form 

r=i^„^+^i/'0'+ (1). 

The equation of vis viva gives 

Ji<„^'>+i4,a^y+... = r7+C (2). 

The initial values of the co-ordinates and the initial velocities being given, the 
constant C is also known. 

Let us now multiply the left-hand side of the equation (2) by P and divide the 
other by the same quantity, where P is an arbitrary function of the co-ordinates. 
That the equation may not be altered, we also change the independent variable t to 
r, so that drsiPdt. For the sake of distinctness let suffixes applied to the co- 
ordinates $, 0, &o. mean differentiations with regard to r just as aooeots denote 
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diflerentiations with regard to t. Then ^=P9|, 0'=P0j, &e. The eqaation of 

Tis viva then becomes ^(i'4iiV+'^iA^+-) = (^+C)/P (S). 

The proposition we have to prove asserts that if we put 

U+C 

r«=-p(i^nV+^u^i0i+...). ^»=-:r <^^' 

and treat T, and 17, by Lagrange's rulet om if they were the kinetic energy and force- 
function of some new syttenit we shall arrive at the scone equations of motion as if 
we had used the original T and U of the given system. 
Since dr=Pdtf it is evident that 



dT dr, 
de* " de^ ' 

The Lagrangian eqaation 

d dT^ dT. 

omes -j-^TT - -7^= 

dr d$. de 


dT_ d T, 

de" de p' 

d dT dT dU 


dtde^ de de 

T, dP \ dV 

p de"^ p de' 



(5). 



By using the eqaation of vis viva 1/^+ C=PT^^ the right-hand side is the saniA 
as j^ p where the differentiation is still partial The Lagrangian equation 

therefore becomes ^-^.. _« = ___ (6). 

which is the Lagrangian form corresponding to the changed conditions. 

As an example consider Lioaville's solation» Art. 407, when 2T=lf (P^+Q^'*), 
P a fanotion of e only and Q of only. 

The eqaation of vis viva is Jlf (P^+ g0'«)= 17+ C. 

Maltiplying by M and patting Mdr=^dtf the eqaation takes the simplified form 

We now represent the left-hand side by T, and the right by 17,. If, as Lionville 
assomes, Jlf (17+ (7)=^^ (^) +P2 (0), the Lagrangian e eqaation becomes 

dr^^^i^^^ide-~de~* -gS^^^i^-W^^- 

Hence by an easy integration iP^|*=P|(^) + a. Since ^i=Jlf^, this leads to the 
same resalt as before. 

The transformation of the independent variable has been ased by Lioaville* 
vol. XI. » bat the method has been ascribed to M. Darboax by M. Appell in Comptee 
Rendus, 1892. 

EXAMPLES*. 

1. Two weights of masses m and 2m respectively are connected by a string 
which passes over a smooth palley of mass m. This palley is saspended by a 
string passing over a smooth fixed palley, and carrying a mass 4m at the other end. 
Prove that the mass Am moves with an acceleration which is one twenty-third part 
of gravity. 

2. A aniform rod of mass Sm and length 21 has its middle point fixed, and a 
mass m attached at one extremity. The rod when in a horizontal position is set 
rotating abont a vertical axis throagh its centre, with an angalar velocity equal to 
^2nglL Show that the heavy end of the rod will fall till the inclination of the 

rod to the vertical is cos-^ (n/m'+ 1 - m)> &nd will then rise again. 

* These examples are taken from the Examination Papers which have been set 
in the University and in the CoUeges. 
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8. A rod of length 22 is constrained to move on the sorfaoe of a hyperboloid of 
revolution of one sheet with its axis of symmetry vertioal, so that the rod always 
lies along a generator. If the rod start from rest, show that 

r^-2ar'^sin« + a*^+8in«o(r»+JP)^'"+2^oo8«(r-ro)=0, 
{a«+8in8a(r« + iP)} ^-ar' 8in«=0, 

where r is the distance measured along a generator from the centre of gravity to 
the principal circular section, is the excentric angle of the point in which the 
generator meets this circular section, a is the radius of the circular section, and a 
is the inclination of the rod to the vertical. 

Js 4. A ring of mass m and radius d rolls inside a perfectly rough ring of mass M 
and radius a, which is moveable about its centre in a vertical plane. If ^, be the 
angles turned through by the rings from their position of equilibrium, prove that 
a^+60=(a-6)f. Mad" :=zmbiff'\ (2Af +iii) (a-6) ^'= -(Jlf+iii)^sin^. 

5. If 2, m, n be the direction-cosines with respect to fixed axes of a rod moving 
in any manner in space, and if F be the potential energy, prove that 

I \ dt^"^ dZy"mV *' dm)'n\ d^"^ dnj* 
where I is the moment of inertia of the rod about an axis through its centre per- 
pendicular to its length. See Art. 400. 

6. A particle of mass m moves in one plane, and its motion is referred to areal 
co-ordinates x, y, x. If 2T be the vis viva, and V the potential energy expressed as 
a homogeneous function of the areal co-ordinates, prove that 

ar = - m (aVV + hh'af + e^x'y'), 

mCftV-HcV) -2^=111 (c»x"+aV')-2^=m(ay'-H6«x") -2^. 

7. A heavy rod, whose length is 2a, slips down with its extremities in contact 

with a smooth horizontal floor and a smooth vertical wall; the rod not being 

initially in a plane perpendicular to the wall. If ^ be the inclination of the rod to 

the vertical, and ^ the inclination of the horizontal projection of the rod to the 

intersection of the planes, prove that 

d* d* Bg 

4 ^ (cos ^) = cot ^ sec ^ ^ (sin ^ cos ^) - ~ , 

4^ (sm ^sm ^)=tan ^^ (sm ^ COS ^). 

8. A particle moves under the action of two centres of repulsive force F and G 
tending from two flxed points, at a distance 2c from each other. Show that the 
Lagrangian equations of motion may be written in the form 

dtdW' dK^ ^^' dtdit! dfi^ ' 

where X and fi are the elliptic co-ordinates of the particle referred to the fixed 

points as foci, and 



2r X'« fi'* 



X«-Ai*"X«-c»^c>-M'' 
9. If r, ^ be the polar co-ordinates of a particle of mass m which describes an 
orbit under the action of a central force F tending to the pole, and ti, v be the oor- 

responding momenta, prove that the Hamiltonian function is H=^ + ^—-^+jFdr, 

Thence deduce the Hamiltonian equations of motion u=:mr', v^naH^^ 
mr»(u' + F)=t7«, v'=0. 



CHAPTER IX. 



Small Oscillations. 

Oscillations with One Degree of Freedom, 

432. When a system of bodies admits of only one independent 
motion and is making small oscillations about some mean position, 
or sonfie mean state of motion, it is in general our object to reduce 
the equation of motion to the form 

where x is some small quantity which determines the position of 
the system at the time t This reduction is eflFected by neglecting 
the square of the small quantity x. 

488. Meaning of the T«nnB. We sappose the eqaation to be obtained by 
writing down the equations of motion of all the partidee, and then eliminating 
the reactions. Let ns consider the case in which the system is displaced fh>m a 
position of eqoilibriam. We represent the amoont of displacement by some letter 
X each that, x being known, the position of every particle can be dedaoed from the 
geometrical conditions of the system. The displacement ( of any particle m is 
therefore some fdnction of x, and since the square of x is to be neglected in a 
small osciUation we have by Blaclaorin's theorem ^—G+Hx, where O and H are 
some constants depending on the position of the particle in the system. The 
effective forces on m are (1) Hmx along the tangent to its arc of oscillation, and 
(2) a centrifagal force which has mx* in the numerator, and may therefore be 
neglected. The effective forces therefore contribute terms of the form 16 to the 
differential equation. 

The impressed forces on the system are of three kinds. 

(1) The system being displaced the forces of the system tend to bring it back 
to its position of equilibrium, if this position is stable. These forces are aU 
functions of x, and since the square of 2 is neglected, they contribute terms of the 
form e-dj; to the equation. The terms c-bx therefore represent the natural 
forcet of restitution. 

(2) There may be some forces of resistance acting at special points of the 
system which depend on the velocities of the particles. The velocity of any sneh 
partide m wiU be some function of ^, which, as before, may be taken equal to fix. 
These resistances wiU therefore contribute terms of the form ax to the equation. 
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(8) We may have some small external forcet which are fnnotiomi of the time. 
We may, when they exist, represent them by a term f(t) on the right-hand side of 
the equation. 

We see that the effective forces and the three kinds of impressed forces con- 
tribate different kinds of terms to the equation, and, since the products of these 
terms are to be neglected, each term comes exdasively from the source mentioned. 

We propose in the first instance to omit the external forces, and to consider the 
motion of a system acted on only by the forces of restitution and the forces of 
resistance. The oscillation produced by these two together' is called the naturcU 
crfree vibration. The oscillations produced by the external forces are sometimes 
called forced vibrationt, and will be considered under that heading in vol. ii. 

434. Solution of the Equation. It generally happens 
that a, 6, c are all constants, and in this case we can completely 
determine the oscillation. By putting x^c/b + fe"^, when 6 is not 
zero, we reduce the equation to the well-known form 

When 6 — a' is positive, let us, for the sake of brevity, put 
i — a* = n\ We then have 

x=^^ + Ae-^ sin (nt + B), 

where A and B are two undetermined constants which depend on 
the initial conditions of the motion. The physical interpretation 
of this equation is not difficult. It represents an oscillatory 
motion. The central position about which the system oscillat^ 
is determined by a; = c/6. The system passes through this central 
position whenever nt + B is a multiple of tt. We therefore infer 
that the interval between two successive passages through the 
central position is ir/n. To find the times at which the system 
comes momentarily to rest we put dx/dt = 0. This gives 

tan (nt + B)^ n/a. 

The interval from one position of momentary rest to the next 
is also tr/n. Measuring the time from any passage through the 
central position we have w = c/b when t = and therefore 5=0. 
The least negative root of the equation tan rU = n/a (taken 
positively) gives the interval from any position of momentary 
rest to the central position, and the least positive root gives 
the interval from the central position to the next position of 
rest. The former is evidently greater and the latter less than 
^/2n, the sum of the two being ir/n. The extent of the 
oscillations on each side of the central position may be found 
by substituting the values of t given by this equation in 
the expression for x — c/b. Since these must occur at a 
constant interval equal to w/n, we see that the extent of the 
oscillation continually decreases, and that the successive arcs 
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on each side of the position of equilibrium form a geometrical 

progression whose common ratio is «"*''*. The quantity n is 
called the frequency of the oscillation. This very useful term has 
been introduced by Lord Rayleigh in his Theory of Sound. 

When 6 — a* is negative, we put 6 — a*= — »*. In this case 
the sine in the solution must be replaced by its exponential value, 



where C and D are two undetermined constants. The motion is 
now no longer oscillatory. If a and h are both positive, v is 
less than a, and in this case, whatever the initial conditions 
may be, x ultimately becomes equal to cjh, and the sjrstem con- 
tinually approaches the position determmed by this value of x. 
The same thing occurs if v be greater than a, provided that the 
initial conditions are such that the coefficient of the exponential 
which has a positive index is zero. 

If 6 — a' = 0, the integral takes a different form, and we have 

where E and F are two undetermined constants. If a be positive, 
the system continually approaches the position given hyhx^c 

435. When the value of a? as given by these equations becomes 
large, the terms depending on a^ which have been neglected in 
forming the equation may also become great. It is possible that 
these terms may alter the whole character of the motion. In 
such cases the equilibrium, or the undisturbed motion of the 
system as the case may be, is called unstable, and these equations 
can represent only the nature of the motion with which the system 
begins to move from its undisturbed state. 

4S6. Ex. 1. Find the ultimate YBlue of x when we have initially 
Ex. 2. Show that the complete integral of — + 2a -^ + 6«=/(t) is 

where x^tt^2ae the values of x and x when (=0. [Math. Tripos, 1876.] 

437. It will be often found advantageous to trace the motion 
of the system by a figure. Let equal increments of the abscissa 
of a point P represent on any scale equal increments of the time, 
and let the ordinate represent the deviation of the co-ordinate x 
from its mean value. Then the curve traced out by the repre* 
sentative point P will exhibit to the eye the whole motion of the 
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system. In the case in which a and 6 — a* are both positive the 
curve takes the form here represented. 



The dotted lines correspond to the ordinate ±Ae^. The 
representative point P oscillates between these, and its path 
alternately toucnes each of them. In just the same way we may 
trace the representative curve for other values of a and 6. 

The most important case in djmamics is that in which a = 0. 
The motion is then given by 

X" T = -4 sin ( V6^ + 5). 

The representative curve is then the curve of sines. In this 
case the oscillation is usually called harmonic. 

43S. Ex. 1. A system oscillates about a mean position, and its deviation is , 
measured by «. If x^ and x^ be the initial values of x and i, show that the 

system will never deviate from its mean position by so much as r— i~a \ 

if 6 be greater than a^. 

Ex. 2. A system oscillates about a position of equilibrium. It is required to 
find by observations on its motion the numerioal values of a, 6, e. 

Equations to find the constants may be eonstruoted by measuring x at 
different times, but some measurements can be made more easily than others. 
For example, the values of x when the qrstem comes momentarily to rest can be 
conveniently observed, because the system is then moving slowly, and a measure- 
ment at a time slightly wrong will cause an error only of the second order^ 
while the values of t at such times cannot be conveniently observed, because, 
owing to the slowness of the motion, it is difficult to determine the precise moment 
at which x vanishes. 

If three successive values of x thus found be X|, x,, x,, the ratio of the two 

successive arcs x^ - x^ and x, - x, is a known function of a and 5, and one equation 

can thus be formed to find the constants. If the position of equilibrium ia 

unknown, we may form a second equation from the fsust that the three arcs 

c c c c 

^1 " £ » ^s ~ I > ^s " 1 ^^ 'orm a geometrical progression. In this way we find r » 

which is the value of x corresponding to the position of equilibrium, and also a/n. 
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The position of eqoilibriiiiii being known, the inteml b e i w ei two 
pMSftges of the iTitem thzoogfa it can be eonvenientlj obeerted. Thij £■ mlao a 
known fdnetion of a and h, and thai a third equation maj be fonned. 

Ex. S. A body peiforme rectilinear Yibratione in a mfdiom whoee reaistanee it 
p ro p o rti onal to the Tcloeitj, under the action of an attractiTe foree t^««ii«g towards 
a fixed eentre and proportional to the distance therefrom. If the o boer r o d period 
of Tibradon is T, and the eo-ordinatce of the extremitieB of three eonaeentiTe semi- 
fibrations are p, f , r, proTe that the co-ordinate of the position of eqniHhriam, and 
the time of Tibration if there were no reaistanee are respeetiTely 

,-Tr4'°* "" {^ ^i i^'f^)) ^ • '"^ ^"^ '*^^ 

First Method of forming the Equations of Motion. 

439. When the system under consideration is a single body 
there is a simple method of forming the equation of motion which 
is sometimes of great use. ^ 

Let the motion be in two dimensions. 

It has been shown in Art. 205, that if we neglect the squares 
of small quantities we may take moments about tne instantaneous 
centre as a fixed centre. Usually the unknown reactions will be 
such that their lines of action will pass through this point, their 
moments will then be zero, and thus we shall have an equation 
containing only known quantities. 

Since the body is supposed to be turning about the instan- 
taneous centre as a point fixed for the moment, the direction of 
motion of any point of the body is perpendicular to the straight 
line joining it to the centre. Conversely, when the directions of 
motion of two points of the body are known, the position of the 
instantaneous centre can he found. For if we draw perpendiculars 
at these points to their directions of motion, the perpendiculars 
must meet in the instantaneous centre of rotation. 

The equation may, in general, be reduced to the form 

Mia^^ — /moment of impressed forces aboutX 
dt^ ~ \ the instantaneous centre / ' 

where 6 is the angle some straight line fixed in the body makes 
with a fixed line in space. In this formula Ml^ is the moment 
of inertia of the body about the instantaneous centre, and since 

the left-hand side of the equation contains the small feu^tor ^ 

we mav here suppose the instantaneous centre to have its mean 
or undisturbed position. On the right-hand side there is Hb small 
factor, and we must therefore be careful either to take the moment 
of the forces about the instantaneous centre in its disturbed position^ 
or to include the moment of any unknown reaction which passes 
through the instantaneous centre. 
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Ex. If a body with only one independent motion oan be in eqoilibriam in 
the same position under two different systems of forces, and if Li, L^ are the 
lengths of the simple equivalent pendoloms for these systems acting separately, 
then the length L of the equivalent pendulum when they act together is given by 

440. Ex. 1. A homogeneous hemisphere performs small osciUations on a perfectly 
rough horizontal plane : find the motion. 

Let C be the centre, G the centre of gravity of 
the hemisphere, N the point of contact with the 
rough plane. Let the radius = a, CO = c, 

6= L NCQ. 

Here the point N is the centre of instan- 
taneous rotation, because, the plane being per- 
fectly rough, sufficient friction is called into play 
to keep N at rest. Hence taking moments about N 
(*>-j-Gi^«)d*=-^c.sin^. 

Since we can put ON=a- c in the small terms, this reduces to 

Therefore the time of a small oscillation is 2t ^ / ^ '- , 

V eg 

2 8 

It is clear that A;'+c^=sq. of rad. of gyration about C=^ a\ and that c^^a, 

o 9 

If the plane had been smooth, M would have been on the instantaneous axis, 
OM being the perpendicular on CN, For the motion of ^ is in a horizontal 
direction, because the sphere remains in contact with the plane, and the motion 
of G is vertical by Art 79. Hence the two perpendiculars QM^ NM meet on the 
instantaneous axis. By reasoning similar to the above the time is found to 
he2w^k*lcg. 

Ex. 2. Two circular rings, each of radius a, are firmly jointed together at one 
point so that their planes make an angle 2a with one another, and are placed on a 
perfectly rough horizontal plane. Show that the length of the simple equivalent 
pendulum is J a ( 1 -h 8 cos' a) cos a cosec' a. [Blath. Tripos.] 

441. OscillationB of Cylindera. A cylindrical sur/dce of 
any form rests in stable equilibrium under aravity on another 
perfectly rough cylindrical surface, the axes of the cylinders being 
horizontal and parallel. A small disturbance being given to the 
upper surface, find the time of a small oscillation. 

Let BAP, RA'P be the sections of the cylinders perpendicular 
to their axes. Let OA, CA' be normals at those points A, A' 
which before disturbance were in contact, and let a be the angle 
made hy AO with the vertical. Let OPC be the common normal 
at the 4iime t. Let O be the centre of gravity of the moving body, 
then before disturbance A'O was vertical. Let A'O = r. 

Now we have only to determine the time of oscillation when 
the motion decreases without limit. Hence the arcs AP,A'P will 
be ultimately zero, and therefore C and may be taken as the 
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centres of curvature of AP, A'P. Let p = 0-4, p = CA\ and let 
the angles AOP, A'CP be denoted by ^, ^' respectively. 

Let be the angle turned round by the body in moving from 

the position of equiliorium 
into the position B'A'P, 
Then, since before disturb- 
ance A'C and A were in 
the same straight line, we 
have tf = Z cBe= 4> + <^\ 
where CA' meets OAE in 
D, Also, since one body 
rolls on the other, the arc 
AP=^STcA'P, .\p<f> = p<l>\ 

Again, in order to take 
moments about P, we re- 
quire the horizontal dis- 
tance of G from P; this 
may be found by projecting 
the broken line PA' + A'O on the horizontal. The projection of 
PA'= PA' cos (a + d) = p<l> cos a when we neglect the squares of 
small quantities. The projection of A'O is rO. Thus the hori- 
zontal distance required is ( ^ , cos a — r J ft 

If A? be the radius of gyration about the centre of gravity, the 
equation of motion is 

If X be the length of the simple equivalent pendulum, we 
have A» + r» _ pp' 




P-^P 



cos a — r. 



r 



442. Circle of Stability. Along the common normal at 

the point of contact A of the two 
cylindrical surfeuses measure a length 

3'\ -^a,^ "^^ j^s = 8y where - = - + -7 , ai^d de- 

8 p p 

scribe a circle on AS as diameter. 

Let A Oy produced if necessary, cut 

this circle in N, Then 




GN = « cos a — r, 

the positive direction being from N 
towards A, The length Jb of the 
simple equivalent pendulum is given 
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by the formula 

L . QN = sq. of rad. of gjration about A. 

It is clear from this formula, that if G* lie without the circle 
and above the tangent at il, £ is negative and the equilibrium 
is unstable, if within, L is positive and the equilibrium is stable. 
This circle is called the circle of stability. 

This rule will be found very convenient to determine not only 
the condition of stability of a heavy cylinder resting in equilibrium 
on one side of a rough fixed cylinder, but also to determine the 
time of oscillation when the equilibrium is disturbed. An ex- 
tension of the rule to cases of rough cones and other surfaces will 
be given further on. 

443. It may be noticed that the preceding result is per- 
fectly general and may be used in all cases in which the locus of 
the mstantaneous axis is known. Thus p is the radius of curva- 
ture of the locus in the body, p that of the locus in space, and a 
the inclination of its tangent to the horizon. 

If (2a; be the horizontal displacement of the instantaneous 
centre produced by a rotation dO of the body, the equation to 
find the length of the simple equivalent pendulum of a body 
oscillating under gravity may be written 

L ^dd ^' 

This follows at once from the reasoning in Art. 441. It may 
also be easily seen that the diameter of the circle of stability is 
equal to the ratio of the velocity in space of the instantaneous axis 
to the angular velocity of the body. 

Ex. 1. A homogeneous sphere makes small oscillations inside a fixed sphere so 
that its centre moyes in a yertical plane. If the roughness he sa£^ent to preyent ^^ 
aU sliding, proye that the length of the eqoiyalent pendolom is seyen-fifths of the 
difference of the radii. If the spheres were smooth the length of the eqoiyalent 
pendnlom woold be equal to the difference of the radii. 

Ex. 2. A homogeneous hemisphere being placed on a rough fixed plane, which 

is inclined to the horizon at an angle sin~^ J tj2, makes smaU oscillations in a 
yertical plane. Show that, if a is the radius of the hemisphere, the length of the 
equiyalent pendulum is iV (^^ " ^ V^^) ^' 

* Let 12 be the radius of curyature of the path traced out by G as the one 
cylinder rolls on the other, then we know that -^=1^9 ^^^ ^^^ <^ points with- 
out the circle described on AS m diameter are describing curyes whose concavity 
is turned towards A, while those within the circle are describing curves whose 
convexity is turned towards A. It is then dear that the equilibrium is stable, 
unstable, or neutral, according as the centre of gravity lies within, without, or on 
the circumference of the circle. 
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444. If the body be acted on by any force which passes throng the eenftre of 

gravity, the resolts most be slightly modified. Jast as before, the foroe in eqni- 

Ubrinm must act along the straight line joining the centre of gravity O to the 

instantaneons centre A. When the body is displaced, the force cats its fotmer 

line of action in some point F, which we shall assmne to be known. Let AF=/^ 

taking / positive when O and F are on opposite sides of the loens of the inatan- 

taneous centre. Then it may be shown by similar reasoning, that the length L of 

the simple equivalent pendulum under this force, supposed eooatant and equal 

k^+r^ do' ft 

to gravity, is given by — = — = -^-^, cos a - j- — , where a is the angle the 

direction of the force makes with the normal to the path of the inatantaneous 

centre. 

Ill 

If we measure along the line AO a length AG* so that j^, = j^ + -jp, then the 

expression for L takes the form — p— s G'N. The equilibrium is therefoie staUe 
or unstable according as O' lies within or without the drele of stability. 



445. Oaelllations of a body veatliis on two enrreo. Two points A, B of 
a body are constrained to describe given cwrveit and the bodff is in epUUbrium wsder 
the action of gravity. A itnall disturbance being given^ find the time of an oseiUaticsu 

Let C, D be the centres of curvature of the given curves at the two points A, B. 

Let ilC,BZ) meet in O. Let 
O be the centre of gravis 
of the body, OE a perpen- 
dicular on AB. Then in 
the position of equilibrium 
00 is vertical. Let <, j be 
the angles which CA^ BD 
make with the vertical, and 
let a be the angle AOB. 
Let A\ B\ 0', E' denote the 
positions into which J, B» 
G, £ are moved when the 
body is turned through an 
angle 9, and let O' be the 
point of intersection of the 
normals at A\ B'. Let 
ACA'=<f^,BDB'=ff/. Sinoe 
the body may be brought 
from the position AB into 
the position A'B^ by torn- 

CA dt BD a' 
ing it about O through an angle B, we have -(Tr ^ '" ff^' ~^' ^^^ GG' ia 

ultimately perpendicular to 00 ^ and we have 00' =00 . $. Also let x, y be the 
projections of 0(/ on the horizontal and vertical through O. Then by projeotiona 

X cosj+y sinj=distance of 0' firom OD=OD . 0', 

X cos t -y sin t = distance of O' from OC=OC . ^ ; 

OB . sin t . 0' + OC . sinj . 




«=■ 
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Now, taking moments abont (y as the centre of instantaneous rotation, we have 

^ /^^ OD . OB sin < OC , OA sin j\ 
\ BD Bin a CA sma/ 

where k is the radios of gyration about the centre of gravity. 

Hence, if L be the length of the simple equivalent pendulum, we have 

Jk»+QO» OP, OB sint OC , OA smj 

L " BD sin a AC sin a' 

If the given curves, on which the points A^ B are constrained to move, be 
straight lines, the centres of curvature C and D are at infinity. In this case, we 

may put vj7;= - 1« 77;= - ^t and the expression becomes 

BD A\j 

L sm a sm a 

If OA and OB be at right angles, this takes the simple form 

Ic^A-OG^ 
"J^i^^OO-WF, 

where F is the projection on 00 of the middle point of AB, 

Ex. 1. A heavy rod ACB rests in equilibrium in a horizontal position within a 
surface of revolution whooe axis is vertical. Let 2a be the length of the rod, 
p the radius of curvature of the generating curve at either extremity of the rod, t A 
the inclination of this radius of curvature to the vertical. Prove that, if the rod be 
slightly disturbed, so that it makes small oscillations in a vertical plane, the length 

ap sin' i cos i (1 + 8 cot' t) 



of the equivalent pendulum is 



8 (a - p sin' i) 



Ex. 2. The extremities of a uniform heavy rod of length 2c slide on a smooth 

wire in the form of a parabola, whose axis is vertical, and whose latus rectum is 

equal to 4a. If the rod be slightly displaced from its position of stable equilibrium, 

2ac 2a c'+12a' 4 

prove that the length of the eqmvalent pendulum is j- — ^-T-t or — -j-^ — -^- ,^ 

according as the length of the rod is greater or less than the latus rectum of the 
parabola. 

In the first case the rod in its stable position of equilibrium passes through the 
focus and is inclined to the horizon. In the second case the rod is horizontaL 
When the length of the rod is equal to the latus rectum the oscillation is not tauto- 
chronous, see Art. 450. If the rod start from rest at a small inclination a to the 

horizon, it will become horizontal after a time - ( 5^ ) f (^ - 0^)~^ <^* The first case 
of this question was set in a Cains Coll. paper. 

Ex. 8. The extremities of a rod of length 2a slide upon two smooth wires, 
which form the upper sides of a square whose diagonal is vertical, prove that 
the length of the equivalent pendulum is |a. [Math. Tripos.] 

446. OMillatton wli«n patb of oMitre of sravltj ia known. A body o$ciUaU$ 
about a poiition of equilibrium under the action of gravity, the radiui of curvature 
of the path of the centre of gravity being known, find the time of an oeeillation. 

R. D. 23 
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Let A be the position of the centre of gravity of the body when it is in its 
position of equilibriom, Q the position of the centre of gravity at the time U Then 

since in equilibriom the altitude of the centre of gravity is a 
maximum or minimum, the tangent at ^ to the curve ilG is 
horizontal. Let the normal OC to the curve at O meet the normal 
at il in C. Then, when the oscillation becomes indefinitely small, 
C is the centre of curvature of the curve at A. Let AQ=$^ the 
angle ACO=}ff, and let R be the radius of curvature of the carve 

9ktA, 

Let $ be the angle turned round by the body in moving from 
the position of equilibrium into the position in which the centre 
of gravity is at G ; then dBldt is the angular velocity of the body. 
Since O is moving along the tangent at O, the centre of instan- 
taneous rotation lies in the normal GCt at such a point O that 

^y^ dB m m ^ dS ^^ dS 

0G3-=vel. of 0= -, .-. G0=32. 
dt dt* de 

Let Mk^ be the moment of inertia of the body about its centre of gravity, then 
taking moments about 0, we have 

(*«+0G«) ^= -^ . OGsin ^. 

}p d}lf d\p ds OG 
Ultimately, when the angle B is indefinitely small, ^ = -^ == -r^ ' -j^^ s- '* 

dv (U Ov Jti 

and the length of the simple equivalent pendulum is L= ( 1 + -^, j R, 

447. Oselllations flkrand liy VU ITlva. When the system of bodies in motion 
admits of only one independent motion, the time of a small oscillation may 
frequently be deduced from the equation of vis viva. This equation is one of the 
second order of small quantities, and in forming the equation it is thus necessary 
to take into account small quantities of that order. This sometimes involves 
rather troublesome oonsiderationB. On the other hand, the equation is free from 
all the unknown reactions, and we thus frequently save much elimination. 

The method of proceeding will be made dear by the following example, by 
which a comparison may be made with the method of the last article. 

The motion of a body in tpace of two dimenaions ii given by the co-ordinatei «, y 
of its centre of gravity, and the angle B tohieh any fixed line in the body makee with 
a line fixed in space. The body being in equilibrium under the action of gravity, it is 
required to find the time of a small oscillation. 

Since the body is capable of only one independent motion, we may express {x, y) 
as functions of 9, thus x=F{B), y=f{B), 

Let Mk^ be the moment of inertia of the body about an axis through its oentse of 
gravity, then the equation of vis viva becomes x^ + if*+k^^=C-2gy, where C is 
an arbitrary constant. 

Let a be the value of B when the body is in the position of equilibrium, and 
suppose that, at. the time (, ^=a + 0. Then, by Maclaurin*s theorem, 

y=yo+yo'^+iyoV+.... 
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where yo\ ^q" are the yalues of ^ , ."^ when 9= a. But in the position of eqoili- 

briom y is a mazimom or minimum; .'. yQ=0, Hence the equation of vis viva 
becomes {xQ'*-\-k^4^=C-ffyQ"^, where Xq is the value of dx/dS when $=a; dif- 
ferentiating we get (xo'«+*>) #= -gyfl'tf*. 

If L be the length of the simple equivalent pendulum, we have 

where for 6 we are to write its value a after the differentiations have been effected. 
It is not difficult to see that the geometrical meaning of this result is the same as 
that given in the last article. 

This analytical result was given bj Mr Holditch, in the eighth volume of the 
Cambridge Traruaetioru. It is a convenient formula when the motion of the 
oscillating body is known with reference to its centre of gravity. 

Ex. 1. The lower extremity of a heavy uniform beam of length a sUdes on 
a weightless inextensible string of length 2a, whose extremities are attached to two 
fixed points in the same horizontal line, and the upper extremity slides on a vertical 
rod which bisects the line joining the two fixed points. Prove that the only position 
of equilibrium is vertical, and that the time of a small oscillation about this position 

is -tYJ~7nj~z~\\ * ^^^^ 2V(a'- 6') is the distance between the two fixed points. 

[Math. Tripos.] 

The lower extremity of the rod may be regarded as moving in a circle of radius 

a^jb. Express the co-ordinates (x, y) of the middle point in terms of the angle $ 

which the rod makes with the vertical. The result follows by the principle of 

vis viva. 

Ex. 2. The extremities of a rod slide on the circumference of a three-ousped 
hypocydoid whose plane is vertical. The radius of the circumscribing circle is 8a, 
and one of the cusps is at the highest point of the circle. Prove that the length of 
the equivalent pendulum is |a. [Math. T. 1872.] 

First prove that in this hypocydoid the rod as it slides with its two ends on the 
side branches BE, DE always touches the lowest branch BD. Its middle point R 
describes a circle with centre 0, and radius a. If BOR=^, the angle which the rod 
makes with the tangent at the cusp £ is i0. The result then follows by using the 
principle of vis viva. 

448. Moments about the Instantaneoui Axis. When a 
body moves in space with one independent motion there is not in 
general an instantaneous axis. It has, however, been proved in 
Art. 225 that the mon!«&t may always be reduced to a rotation 
about some central axis and a translation along that axis. 

Let / be the moment of inertia of the body about the instan- 
taneous central axis, ft the angular velocity about it, V the velocity 
of translation along it, M the mass of the body, then by the prin- 
ciple of vis viva i/ft^ + ^JfF' = I7'+(7, where CT is the force- 
function, and C some constant. DiflTerentiating we get 

^ d«"*"2 d^"*" ft dt "ddf 

23—2 
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Let L be the moment of the impressed forces about the in- 
stantaneous central axis, then X = ^ ,- by Art. 340. 

Let p be the pitch of the screw-motion of the body, then 
V=pti, The equation of motion therefore becomes 

If the body be performing small oscillations about a position of 
equilibrium, we may reject the second and third terms, and the 
equation becomes , ^ , , ,. dft • 

(/+iO,')-^=x. 

If there be an instantaneous axis, p = 0, and we see that we 
may take moments about the instantaneous axis exactly as if it 
were fixed in space and in the body. 

Second Method of forming the Equations of Motion, 

449. Let the general equations of motion of all the bodies be 
formed. If the position about which the system oscillates be 
known, some of the quantities involved will be small. The squares 
and higher powers of these may be neglected, and all the equations 
will become linear. If the unknown reactions be then eliminated 
the resulting equations may be easily solved. 

If the position about which the system oscillates be unknown, 
it is not necessary to solve the statical problem first. We may by 
one process determine the positions of rest, ascertain whether they 
are stable or not, and find the time of oscillation. The method of 
proceeding will be best explained by an example. 

450. Ex. The ends of a uniform heavy rod AB of length 21 
are constrained to move, the one along a horizontal line Ox, and the 
other along a vertical line Oy, If the whole system turn round Oy 
tvith a uniform angular velocity to, it is required to find the posi- 
tions of equilibrium and the time of a small oscillation. 

Let X, y be the co-ordinates of the middle point of the 

rod, the angle OAB which the rod 
iffi makes with Ox, Let R, R be the re- 
"^ actions at A and B resolved in the 

^!^ : plane xOy, Let the mass of a unit 

of length be taken as the unit of mass. 

^ The accelerations of any element 

dr of the rod whose co-ordinates are 

(f, 7i) are ^> - o'f parallel to Ox, 
tji{^^) perpendicular to the plane xOy, and -^ parallel to Oy. 
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As it will not be necessary to take moments about Ox, Oy, or 
to resolve perpendicular to the plane xOy, the second acceleration 
will not be required. The resultants of the eflTective forces |dr 
and ifidr^ taken throughout the body, are 2lx and 2ly acting 
at 0, and a couple ill^o tending to turn the body round 0. The 
resultants of the effective forces w'fdr taken throughout the body 

are a single fotce acting at G = / c»' (a? + r cos 0) dr = aa^x . 2Z, and a 

couple* round G = I o)* (a? + r cos^) r sin^dr = (»*.2i . ^ sin ^ cos 0, 

the distance r being measured from towards A. 

Then we have, by resolving along Ox, Oy, and by taking 
moments about 0, the dynamical equations 

2ly = -R+g.2l y ^^ 

21^^^ = Rx-R'y-o>K2l . ^sin^ cob0 

We have also the geometrical equations 

x^lcoQ0, y = lain0 (2). 

Eliminating R, R', from the equations (1), we get 

xy — yx-\' k*0 ^gx— col^xy — Joi'Z' sin cos (3). 

To find the position of rest We observe that if the rod were 
placed at rest m that position it would always remain there, and 
that therefore ^ = 0, y = 0, ^ = 0. These give 

f(x, y, 0) = gx—(o*an/-' Jco'P sin ^ cos d =3 (4). 

Joining this to equations (2), we get ^== o » ^^ ^^^^ — J ij* 

and thus the positions of equilibrium are foimd. Let any one of 
these positions be represented by d = a, a? = a, y = 6. 

To find the motion of oscillation. Let a? = a + a?', y==b + y, 
^ = a -f ^, where of, y', o are all small quantities, then we must 
substitute these values in equation (3). On the left-hand side, 
since x, y, S, are all small, we have simply to write a, 6, a, for 
X, y, 0. On the right-hand side the substitution should be made 
by Taylor's Theorem, thus 

* If a body in one plane be turning aboat an axis in its own plane with an 
angular velocity w, a general expression can be found for the resultants of the 
centrifugal forces on all the elements of the body. Take the centre of gravity O an 
origin and the axis of y parallel to the fixed axis. Let e be the distance of O from 
the axis of rotation. Then all the centrifugal forces are equivalent to a single 
resultant force at G =ju^{e-^x)dm = u^. Me, since 2=0, 

and a single resultant couple = Jw> (e + x) ydm = »> jxydm, since y = 0. 
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WK^, jBr:=0, w-r haT*r 9 = f7 asd •^ = Sj4il Mating the 
tnHJ'^ftfiLrs ^i}xh^k«fi«, the lerm* of ihe SECOod -xda- TBmsh. amd 

Hw>; th^ l</ire«t power of ^ on ;Le rigfat-kiDd side is odd, 
Ml/) iti$ <'/i^^ci^it tifrgatire, the eqniUbrium is stable for a disfdaoe- 
r/»/rrit ^>ri *iithffr side of the posidoo of eqnilibrxaiiL Let a be the 
iuhtf!^ rnltu; of 0^, then the time T of reaching the positioii of 

I/tjt ^ • 0^, then y=A/ r •/ .-^ • "- 

Hi^U'At the time of reaching the position of equilibrium varies 
Uiv izrmAy hh the arc. When the initial displacement is indefi- 
uiUtly Humil, the time becomes infinite. 
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This definite integral maj be otherwise expressed in terms of the Gamma 
function. It may be easily shown that / -7_^-^ = - — ^|Mr . Put 0*=x. 

451. This problem might have been easily solved by the 
first method. For, if the two perpendiculars to Ox, Oy a.t A and 
B meet in iV, iV is the instantaneous axis. Taking moments 
about iV, we have the equation 

= gl cos — fPw'sin ^cos 0. 

If we represent the right-hand side of this equation bv/(^), 
the position of equilibrium can be found from the equation/ (a) =0 
and the time of oscillation from the equation 

452. Ex. 1. If the mass of the rod AB is M, show that the magnitude of the 
couple which constrains the system to turn round Oy with uniform angular velocity 

is If -r- w — sin 2$, Would the magnitude of this couple be altered if Ox or Oy 

had any mass? 

Ex. 2. The upper extremity of a uniform beam of length 21 is constrained to 
slide on a smooth horizontal rod without inertia, and the lower along a smooth 
vertical rod, through the upper extremity of which the horizontal rod passes ; the 
system rotates freely about the vertical rod, prove that if a be the inclination of the 
beam to the vertical when in a position of relative equilibrium, the angular velocity 
of the system will be (8^ sec a/42)', and, if the beam be slightly displaced from this 
position, show that it will make a smaU oscillation in the time 

_ 1. . [CoU. Exam.] 

<-p(seca + 3cosa)V 

In the example in the text the system is constrained to turn round the vertical 
with uniform angular velocity, but in this example the system rotates freely. The 
angular velocity about the vertical is therefore not constant, and its small variations 
must be found by the principle of angular momentum. 

Lagrange's Method of forming tlve Equations of Motion. 

453. Advantages of the Method. We now propose to 
state Lagrange's method of forming the equations of motion. This 
method has several advantages. It gives us the equations of 
motion free from all reactions, and is therefore specially useful 
when we have to consider the motions of several bodies connected 
together. It also gives us a larger choice of quantities which we may 
take as co-ordinates. Again, as soon as we have written down the 
Lagrangian function we may deduce frx>m this one function all the 
equations of motion, instead of deriving each frx>m a separate 
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principle. On the other hand, this function must be calculated so 
as to include the squares of the small quantities. Now in small 
oscillations we retain only the first powers of the small quantities, 
so that, when only a few equations are wanted, it is often more 
convenient to obtain these by resolving and taking moments. 

It will be seen, therefore, that the method is best adapted to 
oscillations which have more than one degree of freedom. For 
this reason we shall here only state the general mode of forming 
the equations of motion, so that we may be able to apply 
the method to the solution of problems. But we shall postpone 
the general discussion of Lagrange's determinant to the second 
part of this work. 

454. The object of Lagrange's method is to determine the 
oscillations of a syst&in about a position of equilibrium. It does 
not apply to oscillations about a state of steady motion. For 
example, if a heavy particle were suspended by a string from a 
fixed point, the string is vertical when the system is in equi- 
librium, and the oscillations about this position could be found 
by Lagrange's method. If however the particle were made to 
describe a horizontal circle, as in the conical pendulum, the 
oscillations about the circular steady motion could not be found 
by this method. In the same way when a hoop rolls on the 
ground in a vertical plane, it may make small oscillations frt>m 
one side to the other of the plane. These oscillations cannot be 
found by LaOTange's method. A method of investigating the 
oscillations of a system about a state of steady motion will be 
given in the next volume. 

We shall assume, for the present, that the forces which act on 
the system have a force function. We shall also assume that the 
geometrical equations do not contain the time explicitly, and do 
not contain any difierential coefficient with regard to the time. 

In Lagrange's method it is essential that the co-ordinates 
chosen should be such small quantities that we may reject all 
powers of them except the lowest which occur. They should 
generally be so chosen that they vanish in the position of equili- 
brium. But with this restriction they may be any whatever. Let 
us represent them by the letters 0, ^, &c. Then if the system 
oscillate about the position of equilibrium, these quantities will be 
small throughout the motion. Let n be the number of these 
co-ordinates. 

As before, let accents denote differential coefficients with 
regard to the time. 

Let 2T be the vis viva of the system when disturbed from its 
position of equilibrium, then as in Art. 396 we may express T as 
a homogeneous quadratic function of 0', j>, &c. of the form 

2r=^i^'« + 2ili,^f -hil,2<^'»+&c (1). 
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Here the coefficients Au &c. are all functions of 0, ^, &c. and we 
may suppose them expanded in a series of some powers of these 
co-ordinates. If the oscillations are so small that we may reject 
all powers of the small quantities except the lowest which occur, 
we may reject all except the constant terms of these series. We 
shall therefore regard the coefficients An &c. as constants. 

Let U be the force function of the system when disturbed from 
the position of equilibrium. Then we may also expand U in a. 
series of powers of 0, <f>, &c. 

Let this expansion be 

2 Cr= 2 [To + 2.B^0 + 2JB^4> ■¥ &c. + 3^0" ■¥ 2B,^0<I> +&c... .(2). 

Here t/© is a constant, which is evidently the value of U 
when 0, ^, &c. are all zero. It is necessary for the success of 
Lagrange's method that both these expansions should be possible. 

In the position of equilibrium, we must have, by the principle 

of virtual work, -j^ = 0, tt = 0, &c. = (see also Art. 340). If 

au a<f> 

the co-ordinates chosen are such that they vanish in the position 

of equilibrium, it immediately follows that Bi = 0, -Bj = 0, &c. = 0. 

If the co-ordinates have not been so chosen they must yet 

vanish for some position of the system close to the position of 

equilibrium. The diflTerential coefficients of U, i.e. Bi, n^y &c., are 

therefore necessarily small. The terms Bi0, 5,^, &c. are thus of 

the second order of small quantities and the quadratic terms of U 

cannot be neglected in comparison with them. 

We may also notice that the equilibrium values of 0, 6, &c. 
may be found beforehand by equating to zero the several first 
ditferential coefficients of u. But this is generally unnecessary, as 
these values of 0, ^, &c. will appear in the sequel (see also 
Art. 449). 

We have now to substitute the expanded values of T and U 
in the n Lagrange's equations 

dtdff d0'd0 ^ ^' 

with similar equations for ^, '^, &c. Since the expression for T 
does not contain 0, <f>, &c., we have 

dT ^ dT ^ , 

d^=^'d^ = ®'^- 

The n equations (3) therefore become 

Aiiff' + Ai2<f>'' + ... = 5i + Bii0 + Bi^ + . . . 

A12V -f- A^<f> 4- . . . = B^ 4- Bifi + jDu^ + . . . 

&c. = &c. 

These are Lagrange's equations to determine the small oscillations 
of any system about a positionof equilibrium. 
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455. Method of Solution. We have now to solve these 
equations. We notice that they are all linear, and that therefore 
0y ^, &c. are properly represented by a series of exponentials of the 
form Me^, But, as we are seeking an oscillatory motion, it is 
more convenient to replace these exponentiab by the correspond- 
ing trigonometrical expressions. Since the equations do not 
contain any differential coefficients of the first order, it will be 
found possible, on making the trial, to satisfy them by means of 
the following assumption. 

^ = a+ifi8in(pie + €i) + ifasin(p^ + e,) +&c.^ 

<^= ^ -f- JV^i sin (pif + 61) + N^ sin {pjt + e,) + &c. I . . .(5). 

&c. = &c. J 

Taking the trigonometrical terms separately, they may be written 
in the typical form 

^ = Jlf sin (pt + e), ^ = iVsin (p^ + e), &c. = &c. 
If we now substitute these in equations (4) we have 
{Aup" + ^n) if + (ili^ + 5«) iV^ + &c. = 0] 

(^,2p2 + 5ia)if + (^fflP" + 5ffl)iV^-h&c. = ol (6). 

&c. &c. = j 

Eliminating 3f, JV, &c. we have the determinantal equation 

^„p« + 5n, ^,^« + 5i„ &c. =0 (7). 

ili2p' + 5,2, ilaaP' + ^Ba, &C. 
&C. &C. &C. 

This determinant, it will be observed, is symmetrical about the 
leading diagonal. If there be n co-ordinates, it is an equation of 
the vr degree to find p*. It will be shown in the second part of 
this work that all the values of p* are real. 

Taking any root positive or negative, the equations (6) 
determine the ratios of Ny P, &c. to M, and we notice that these 
ratios also are all real. If all the roots of the determinantal 
equation are positive, the equations (5) give the whole motion, 
with 2n arbitrary constants, viz. Jf,, iia, Jtfg ... Mn and ei, €«, ...€». 
These have to be determined by the initial values of 0, <f}, &c., ff, 
<l>', &c. If any root of the determinantal equation is negative, the 
corresponding sine will resume its exponential form, the coefficient 
being rationalized by giving the coefficient M an imaginary form. 
In this case there is no oscillation about the position of equili- 
brium. The position is then said to be unstable. 

It may be noticed that for every positive value of p" given by 
the equation (7) there are two equal values of p with opposite 
signs. No attention however should be here given to the 
negative values of p. To prove this, we notice that the solution 
of the linear differential equations is properly represented by a 
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series of exponentials. Now each sine is the sum of two ex- 

fonentials with indices of opposite signa Both the values of p 
ave therefore been included in the trigonometrical expressions 
assumed for 0^ <f>, &c. 

The constants a, 13, &c. in the trial solution (5) are evidently 
the co-ordinates of the central position about which the system 
oscillates. Substituting these values of 0, ^, &c. in the equations 
(4) we have = Si + Bua + B^tfi + &c.\ 

= 5a + 5,2a + 5a/S + &c.L (8). 

0=&c. j 

These equations determine the values of a, ^, &c. Since the 
equations of motion are satisfied by these constant values of the 
co-ordinates without any terms containing the time, it follows 
that a, 13, &c. are the co-ordinates of the equilibrium position of 
the system. That this is so, follows also from the rules given in 
statics to find the position of equilibrium of a system when the 
function U is known. According to these rules, we find the equili- 
brium values of the co-ordinates 0, <f>, &c. by equating to zero the 
first diflTerential coeflBcients of U with regard to 0, ^, &c. The 
equations thus obtained are evidently the same as the equations (8). 

When a root (say p^*) of the determinantal equation (7) is zero, the correspond- 
ing terms in (5) reduce to constants. It also foUows from (7) that the eUminant of 
the equations (S) is zero, so that either the equations (S) are not independent or 
the values of a, /3, &q, are not so smaU that their squares can be neglected. In the 
former case that part of the iolution (5) which dependi on the root p^^ takes another 
form. Putting e = a + At, ^=p-^Bt, Ac. we arrive at the same equations (S) as 
before, together with another set derived from (S) by writing A, B, <!te., for a, /3, Ac. 
and zero for B^, S,, Ao. If the co-ordinates have been so chosen that in the 
expression for 17, B]=0, B,=0, &o. these two sets of equations give Ala^zBlfi—Ac. 
But whether this choice has been made or not, only 2n - 2 of these 2n equations 
are in general independent and these determine 2fi - 2 of the constants a, /3, <frc. 
A, B, Ac., leaving two, say A and a, undetermined. 

Since the solution is properly expressed by a series of exponentials of the form 
Me^ where q^=s -p^, the determinant (7) may be regarded as having two equal 
roots when Pi^=0. The theory of equal roots in differential equations leads at 
once to the forms given above for 0, 0, dKS. See also Art. 462. 

456. Periods of Oscillation. We see from (5) that each 
of the n co-ordinates 0, <f>, &c. is expressed in a series of as many 
sines as there are separate values of p*. Thus, when there are 
several independent ways in which the system can move, there 
are as many periods of oscillation. These are clearly ecjual to 
27r/pi , 27r/p2, &c. Generally we want only these periods of oscillation 
and not the particular position occupied by the system at any 
instant. In such a case we may in any problem omit all the steps 
of the argument and write down the determinantal equation at 
once. We then use the following rule. Expand the force function 
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U and the semi vis viva T in a,scending powers of the co-ordinates 
d, <f>, &€,, and their differential coefficients ff, ^\ tkc, all powers 
above the second being rejected. Then^ omitting the accents or dots 
in the expression for T and retaining only the quadratic term in U, 
equate to zero the discriminant of p^T -^ U, The roots of the equa- 
tion thus formed will give the required values of p. 

The mode of usiog this rale in conjunction with the method of 
indeterminate multipliers is given in the second volume. 

457. Position of the lystem. If it be also required to find 
the position of the system at any time, we must determine the 
values of the constants. Referring to equations (6) we see that the 
ratios of Jf, iV, P, &c. for any particular trigonometrical term 
in the solution (5) are the same as the ratios of the minors of the 
constituents of any line we please in the Lagrangian determxnant 
(7). In these minors we of course substitute the value of j>* which 
belongs to the particular trigonometrical term we are consider- 
ing. In this manner the coefficients of all the trigonometrical 
terms are found in terms of those which occur in the series for any 
one co-ordinate. 

The results maj be symmetricaUj arranged in the following manner. Let 

I) (p), i, (p), &Q, /«(!>) be the n minors of any one row or column of Lagrange*8 

determinant regarded as functions of p. The solution then becomes 

^ = a + Lilj (pi) sin {p^t + tj) + L^^ (pj sin (p^ + «,) + Ac, 

^=/S + LiI, (pi) sin (pif + Cj) + L5J2 (pj) sin (p^ + €i) + &c., 

^=7 + L,/,(Pi)sin(pif + €i) + Lsr3(p,)sin(p^ + «j) + Ao., 

where L,, L,, <&c., L^ are n arbitrary constants which represent the ratios of 
My Nf Ac. to the corresponding minors. This solution requires some modification 
when either any value of p U zero or when all the minon in any column happen to 
be zero. These cases will be discussed in the second volume. 

The values of the 2n constants Li...L^ and C] ... c« must be found from the 
initial values of the n co-ordinates 9, 0, Ac. and the initial values of their veloeities 
^, <f>\ Ac. To effect this we put L^ cos e^=A^ and L^ sin e,^ = B^ . Expanding the 
trigonometrical terms we have 2n linear equatiom to find the 2n eonttanU 
Ai...A^y Bi...B^. Wlien n is large the solution of these 2fi linear equations 
becomes very troublesome. In many cases however we may use the met?iod of 
multipUeri, 

If the number of co-ordinates is large the Lagrangian determinant itself may 
become unmanageable. In some of these cases we can marshal the oo-ordinates 
in such a way that we can use the cnlctUxu of finite differences. When the number 
of co-ordinates is infinite, as in the case of a vibrating string, the equation thus 
obtained takes the limiting form of a partial differential equ€Uion. Again, in other 
cases it may happen that, though only some of the roots of the Lagrangian 
equation are known, the corresponding coefficients in the solution can be found. 

Lagrange's determinant gives the limiting values of the periods when the 
oscillations are infinitely small. It may be shown that the itnaU terme neglected 
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sometimes considerably modify the Lagrangian periods. An example of this ocoors 
in the Lanar Theory. These and other similar points of difficulty are reserved for 
the second volume. 

458. EzampleB of Lagrange'B Method. The following 
examples will show how we may use Lagrange's method to find 
the small oscillations of a system. When only the periods are 
required, the process may be summed up thus : — Form the terms 
of T and U which depend on the squares of small quarMties, and 
equate to zero the discriminant ofp^T + U. 

Ex. 1. A body, of mass m, is suspended from a fixed point O by a string OA 
of length I attached to a point A of the body, and B is the centre of gravity. The 
body oscillates under gravity in a vertical plane ; find the motion. 

Let 0, be the angles which the string OA and the radius AB make with the 
vertical. Proceeding as in Art. 147 we find that when the powers of 0, ^ higher 
than the second are neglected 

T=iin{P^+2aW>'+(ifc«+a«)0'«}, 

Forming the discriminant of j^T-\- U, and dividing by the common factor mZ, 

pH-g, apl* =0. 

alp*^ pl^{k*+a*)-ag 

.-. P(p«-(ai+*a+a«)^+a^=0. 
Taking the minors of the second row and representing the roots of the quadratic 

0=- L^api* sin {pjt + ej - lyzjPs' sin {p^t + ej, 

0=-^i (Pi^l -g) Bin (pit + ej) + L^ (pfl-ff) ^in (j),t + ej). 

If the roots of the determinantal equation were equal we might expect that the 
solution would take another form. Since the determinant is positive when jp*=: db oo , 
and negative when p^==glh the roots are separated by the latter value of p^\ the 
roots, if equal, are therefore given by p'^^gjU Since the determinantal equation is 
then not satisfied unless ap^ is also zero, the roots cannot be equal unless a=0. 
If a=0, it is easy to see that the roots are not equal. 

If the string is attached to the middle point of a uniform rod, we have a=0 
and k^ finite. In this case one root of the Lagrangian determinant is zero, i.e. 
jP2^=0, while the other root is p^^^gjU Supposing that the position of the system 
is also required, we have 

T=im(r»^ + *V'^. U=iU^'\mglfi, 

The Lagrangian equations are therefore 

ir-^ge=0, 0"=O, 

/. e=L%m(p^tJft), i>=p-^Bt, 

where L, e, /3, B are the four arbitrary constants. The point A therefore oscillates 
as a simple pendulum while the rod turns round A with a uniform angular velocity. 
If the string is attached to the end of a rod, 8l(*=a>. We may show that the 
ratio of the periods cannot lie between 2:^<^3. 

Ex. 2. Two heavy particles, masses M and m, are tied to a string and suspended 
from a fixed point O, the lengths OM, Mm of the string being respectively a and b. 
If the particles make small transverse oscillations find the two periods of oscilla- 
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tion, and show that they cannot be eqaaL 9iow also thai one period is doaUe 

It is sometinMfl im poriant that die p erio da of a Tibiatiiig ayiliiii ahnnlii be 
eommensozable so that the motion maj mnt i nnaTI y T>p<iet ita^ at an interfal 
whieh is the least eommon mnltipie of the aevoal pcnods. For example the 
fystem may be intended to mark time Kke a peodnlnm or to give a zonltant note. 

Ex. 3. A particle can slide ficeely on a smooth dzeolar wire whieh is nupended 
from a fixed point on its drenmfoenee. The system bnng in eqmHbninn under 
the action of gravity a small Telocity is eommnnieated to the partiele in the 
direction of a tangent to the aide, investigate the resnlting small oaeillatiocs and 
show that the periods are given by 



j.t»jr. 



i'-*\/(!)'-» 



2jr 

where s^ M are the mifwpii of the partick and ciieie and a the radios. Show ako 
how the constants of integratioD are to be determined. 

^ Ex. 4. A smooth thin sheU of mass M and radios a rests on a 8nauM>th itm^Hw^ 
plane by means of an elastic string, which is attached to the sphere, and to a peg at 
the same distance from the plane as the ooitre of the sphere, while a particle of maas 
m rests on the inner soifisce of the shelL In the position of eqoilibirimn the string 
is parallel to the plane, find the times of oscillation of the system when it is 
sli^tly displaced in a vertical plane, and prore that the are tia^e t se d by the 
particle and the distance traversed by the centre of the shell from their positions of 
eqoilibriom can always be equal if (Jf+s» + sicos«)^<=£a(l + cosa), where £ is 
the coefficient of elasticity of the string, I its natoral length, and a the ineliztation 
of the plane to the horizon. [Cains ColL] 

Ex. 5. A three-legged table is made by supporting a heavy triangolar lamina 
on three equal legs, the points of support being the angular points of the laxnina; 
if the legs be equally compressible and their weights be neglected, then the system 
of co-existent oscillations of the top consist of one Tertieal oscillation and two 
angninr oscOlations aboat two axes at right angles in its plane, and the periods 
of the latter are eqaal and doable that of the former. [St John's ColL 1880.] 

Ex. 6. A bar AB of mass m and length 2a is hong by two equal elastic oords 
AC, BD, whieh have no sensible mass, and have onstretched lengths Z,. C and D 
are fixed points in the same horizontal line, and CD=2a. Investigate the small 
oscillation of the bar when it is displaced from its position of eqoilibrinm in the 
vertical plane throngh CD, and show that the periodic times of the horizontal and 
vertical oscillations of the centre of c^ravity of the bar, and of the rotational oscilla- 
tion, are those of pendulums of lengths 2, Z - 2^, ^ (2 - Z,) respectively, where I is the 
length of either cord when the system is in eqnilibriom. [Math. Tripos.] 

Ex. 7. Three equal particles mutually attracting each other aooording to the 
Newtonian law are constrained to move like beads along the smooth sides of an 
equilateral triangle. In equilibrium they occupy the middle points of the sides. 
Prove that the equilibrium is unstabU unless the initial displacements and the initial 
velocities are equal, and in this latter case find the time of a small oscillation. 

Ex. 8. Three equal particles, attracting each other with equal foroes which are 
constant at all distances, can slide freely on three equal non-intersecting circles 
(radius r) whose centres are at the comers A, B, C of bji equilateral triangle, and 
which lie in the plane of the triangle. Show that, if the particles perform tm%^n 
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oscillationB about their positions of equilibrium, two periods are equal to 2ir/p, and 

a third to 2tIp\ where i)«=^ ^§^. p'^^:^^ ^, i? ia the radius of the 

circle circumscribing ABC^ and F is the ratio of the force of attraction between any 
two to the mass of either. 

Ex. 9. A heavy body whose centre of gravity is H is suspended from a fixed 
\ point O. A second body whose centre of gravity is G is attached to the first at 
some point A situated in OH produced. The system oscillates freely in a vertical 
plane, prove that the quadratic giving the periods is 

where MK^ and mk^ are the moments of inertia of the two bodies about O and A 
respectively. Also OH=ht OA=a, AQ=h. What do these periods become when 
(1) the upper body, and (2) the lower, is reduced to a short pendulum of slight mass? 
The first case occurs when the attachment of a pendulum to its point of support is 
not quite rigid, so that the pendulum may be regarded as supported by a short 
string. The second case occurs when a small part of the mass of a pendulum is 
loose and swings to and fro at each oscillation. 

459. Principal Oo-ordinateB. To explain what is meant 
by the principal co-ordinates of a dynamical system. 

When we have two homogeneous quadratic functions of any 
number of variables, one of which is essentially positive for all 
values of the variables, it is known that by a real linear trans- 
formation of the variables we may clear both expressions of the 
terms containing^ the products of the variables, and also make the 
coefficients of tne squares in the positive function each equal to 
unity. If the co-ordinates d, ^, &c. be changed into f , 17, &c. by 
the equations d = Xif + X^rj + &c. \ 



(9). 



&C. = &C. 

we observe that 0*, <f>\ &c. are changed into f, 17', &c. by the 
same transformation. Also the vis viva is essentially positive. 
Hence we infer that by a proper choice of new co-ordinates, we 
may express the vis viva and the force function in the forms 

2(jr-iro) = 26if +26,i7 + &c. + 6up-i-6aif +...]• 

These new co-ordinates f , 17, &c. are called principal co-ordinates 
of the d}mamical system. A great variety of other names has 
been given to these co-ordinates; such as harmonic, simple and 
normal co-ordinates. 

It is usually understood (when not otherwise stated) that prin- 
cipal co-ordinates are so chosen that they vanish in the position 
of equilibrium. We then have 61 = 0, tj = 0, &c. = 0. 

460. When a dynamical system is referred to principal co- 
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ordinates which do not necessarily vanish in the position of 
equilibrium, Lagrange's equations take the form 

f — 6uf = ^» V — ^ji^ = ^» &c. =&c. 

80 that the whole motion is given by 

f = a 4- £sin (pit 4- 6i), i; = 6 + Fsin (p^ + €5), &a, 

where E, F, &c., €1, e,, &c. are arbitrary constants to be deter- 
mined by the initial conditions, and />i' = — 611, Pi' = — i^, &c. and 
a, 6, &c. are the values of f , 1;, &c. in equilibrium. 

If we substitute the trigonometrical values of f, 17, &c. in 
the formulae of transformation given above, we obviously reproduce 
the equations (5) of Art. 455, where the general co-ordinates 0, ^, &c. 
are expressed as trigonometrical Hmctions of t We may therefore 
obtain one set of principal co-ordinates, viz. fj, iji, &c., which 
vanish in the position of equilibrium, by writing 

5 = a4-ififi-|-i/ji;i + ...) 

<^=/8 + iV^,f,+iV«i7,-h... (10), 

&c. = &c. J 

where the values of a, /8, &c., 3fi, M2, &c., A"i, jRT,, &c. may be 
found by the methods explained in Art. 455. All other sets of 
principal co-ordinates may be found from these by taking 

f = a-l-J?fi, i; = 6+i^i;i, &c. 

When the initial conditions are such that throughout the 
motion all the principal co-ordinates are constant except one, the 
system is said to be performing a principal or hamwnic oscilla- 
tion. It performs a compound oscillation when any two or more 
are variable. We may therefore say that any possible oscillation 
of the system about a position of equilibrium is analysed by 
Lagrange's method into its simple or component oscillations. 

From this reasoning we infer the important theorem that if 
the equUihrium of a system is stable for the principal osciUations it 
is stable for all oscillations. 

The theorem that the general oscillations of a system may 
be resolved into certain primary oscillations which can have a 
simultaneous existence is sometimes called the principle of the 
coexistence of small oscillations. 

461. It is clearly important to determine the peculiarities 
of a principal oscillation by which it can be recognized apart from 
all mathematical symbols. 

The physical peculiarities of a principal oscillation are : 

1. The motion recurs at constant intervals, i.e. after one of 
these intervals the system occupies the same position in space as 
before, and is moving in exactly the same way. 
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2. The system passes through the position of equilibrium, 
twice in each complete oscillation. For, taking fas the variable co- 
ordinate, we see that f — a vanishes twice while pit increases by 27r. 

3. The velocity of every particle of the system becomes zero 
at the same instant, and this occurs twice in every complete 
oscillation. For d^fdt vanishes twice while pit increases by 2ir. 
The positions of rest may be called the extreme positions of the 
oscillation. 

4. Let the system be referred to any co-ordinates d, <f>, &c. 
whose equilibrium values are (as before) a, /9, &c. When the 
system is performing a principal oscillation these are all variable, 
but the ratios of ^ — a, ^ — /8, &c. to each other are constant 
throughout the motion*. For, referring to the formulae of trans- 
formation (10), we see that, when rji, fi, &c. are all zero and only fj 
is variable, — a ^ <I> — I3 _ « __ ^ 

• * • 

This theorem may be expressed by sajdng that every point of the 
system is in the same phase of motion. 

The periods of oscillation may all have a least common multiple. 
If this be so, no matter what initial small disturbance is given to 
the system, the initial state will be repeated over and over again 
at intervals equal to the least common multiple. If on the \ 
other hand no two of the periods of oscillation are commensurable, 
the initial state can recur only when the system is performing a . 
principal oscillation. Thus there are two kinds of oscillatory 
systems, those in which the motion continually recurs at a 
constant interval however the body is set in motion and those 
in which this happens only when the initial impulse is properly 
given. This may be one reason why some bodies are mxyre sonorous 
than others, for if the interval is so short that the sound made 
in the air is a musical note, that body when struck at random 
gives a resultant note instead of an assembly of separate notes. 

As an illastration of the method of finding the principal oscillations let us refer 
to the example (1) already solved in Art. 458. There are two principal oscillations, 
which are given respectively by 

^1 = - Lj opi« sin {pjt + ej \ dj= - L,ajp,* sin (jp,< + e^ \ 

Thus in each principal oscillation both the string and the body oscillate. If we saw 
the system performing either of these oscillations we should recognize the fact by 
observing that both the string OA and the radius AB become vertical at the same 
instant, that both reach their extreme positions at the same instant, and so on. 

Ex. 1. A series of n heavy particles are attached at the points A^ B, Ao. of a 

* This property is mentioned by Lagrange, who on several occasions uses 
principal co-ordinates, though not by name. 

R.D. 24 
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light string and the whole is sospended from a fixed point 0. When the system is 
perfonning a principal oscillation, each portion of the string (prodnoed if neoessazy) 
intersects the vertical through O in a point which is fixed thronghoat the motion. 

[Kelvin's theorem. Popolar lectures Ac., 1867.] 

Let $t <f>, yff &Q. be the inclinations of the strings OA, AB, &e. to the vertieal; 
OA=ajAB=b, &o. Consider the motion of any point P of one of the strings say BC 
and let BP=z. The distance of P from the vertical throngh O is x =atf + 6^ +i^. 

In a principal oscillation $y 0, ^ have constant ratios to each other ; hence if x 
be so chosen that x=0 at one instant, it is always zero. 

The theorem is also tnie if O^, AB, &c. were rods hinged together, or any rigid 
bodies connected together in the manner described 
in Ex. 9, Art. 458. 

Let us apply this theory to the example (1) 
already considered in Art. 458. Let E be the 
fixed point in the radius AB, z iia distance from 
A measured positively towards B, then l$+x^=0. 
Substituting for 0l<p the ratio of the minors of the 
second row of Lagrange's determinant we have 

This determines the value of z corresponding to the two periods p*=Pi', t^^p%» 
The two principal oscillations are exhibited in the figure, z=AE being negative in 
fig. (1) and positive in fig. (2). The actual oscillation is constructed by the super- 
position of these two kinds of motion. 

It is interesting to notice the way in which one principal oscillation disaiypean 
when either the length I of the string or the linear dimensions a of the bo^j 
diminishes without limit. Keferring to Lagrange's determinant we see that in both 
cases one value of p^ is very great so that the period of the disappearing oscillation 
is very short. The visible motion is therefore reduced to a harmonic oscillation 
performed in the finite time given by the other value ofp* together with a tremuloui 
motion. The values of Ip* and ap^ given by the Lagrangian determinant, when I and a 
vanish respectively, and p' is infinite, are ultimately (^+0^17/ A' and a^glkK The 
corresponding values of z are the positive quantity (^+a*)la and zero. The 
disappearing osoillation is that represented in fig. (2) ; the points O and E are fixed, 
and the extent of the tremulous motion is geometrically more and more limited as 
either OA or AE becomes evanescent. In the osoillation which does not disappear 
E ultimately coincides with O. 

Ex. 2. In the experiments conducted by Borda, Cassini, Arago and Biot to 
determine the length of the seconds pendulum by observing the time of osdllatioin 
of a sphere supported by a wire, it has always been supposed that the diameter of 
the sphere, which in the position of rest was vertical, continues during the whole 
vibration to be in the same straight line as the wire. Show that the value of the 
seconds' pendulum thus found is too short by k^/aP of itself; where a is the radios 
of the ball, k the radius of gyration and I the length of the string. Li the 
experiments the ball used was so small that this correction is insensible. 

[Airyt Camb. Trans, vol. iii. 1889.] 

In these experiments it is almost impossible to avoid giving the sphere a sli^t 
spin about the diameter which in equilibrium is vertical. Treating the sphere uid 
the supporting wire as a rigid body, rotating with an angular velocity n about the 
wire, we see by Art. 268, that the time of osoillation of such a system is ^lOh-ft^. 
Substituting the values of /i^ , ^ given in that article and writing - g for g we easily 
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see that the length of the pendulnm as observed is too long by ah^ftBgt^ of Itself 
very nearly. This result agrees with that given by Poisson in the Connai$$ance det 
Terns 1816. This correction also is insensible. 

Ex. 3. If {dit ^), {02* ^) are the two values of $, ^ for two principal 
oscillations, prove that in example (1) of Art. 458, l$i$2= -a^^. If two equal 
particles A^ B, are suspended by a string from a fixed point 0, prove also that 
2a^i^3= - &^0^, where OA=a^ AB=b, These relations between the principal 
oscillations are special oases given by the method of Multipliers, vol. ii., Art. 398. 

462. Equal Roots in Lagrange's Determinant. When 
some of the roots of the equation giving />' are equal, we know by 
the theory of linear differential equations that either (1) terms of 
the form (At-hB)8mpt enter into the values of d, ^, &c., or (2) 
there must be an indeterminateness in the coefficients M, N, &c. 
given by Art. 455. Referring the sjrstem to principal co-ordinates, 
which vanish in the position of equilibrium, we see by Art. 460, 
that the first alternative is in general excluded. If two values of 
p^ are equal, say b^^ and 6^, the trigonometrical expressions for f 
and ff have equal periods, but terms which contain f as a fiEu^tor do 
not make their appearance. The physical peculiarity of this case 
is that the system has more than one set oj principal or harmonic 
oscillations. For it is clear that, without introducing any terms 
containing the products of the co-ordinates into the expressions 
for T or U, we may change f, v into any other co-ordinates f^ 17^, 
which make f ' + 17' = f 1' + ih'> ^^^ other co-ordinates f, &c. remain- 
ing unchanged. For example we may put f = f 1 cos a — Vx^^ « 
and 17 = f J sin a + 17^ cos a, where a has any value we please. These 
new quantities f., i/p f, &c., are evidently principal co-ordinates, 
according to the aefinition of Art. 459. 

One important case must however be noticed, viz., when 
one or more of the values of p are zero. If, for example, 6u = 0, 
we have (^At-^B, where A and B are two undetermined con- 
stants. The physical peculiarity of this case is that the position 
of equilibrium from which the svstem is disturbed is not solitary. 
To show this, we remark that tne equations giving the position 

of equilibrium are ;it = 0, -1— = 0, &c., where U has the value 

These in general require that f , 17, &c. should all vanish, but if 
6u = they are satisfied whatever f may be, provided that 17, f, &c. 
are zero. In any case however f must be veir small, because the 
cubes of f, 17, &c. have been rejected. It follows therefore that 
there are other positions of equilibrium, in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of the given position. Unless the initial conditions of 
disturbance are such as to make the terms of the form At-^B 
zero, it may be necessary to examine the terms of higher orders 
to obtain an approximation to the motion. 

24—2 
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This Une of argument requires that the equations of motion ahoald be of tiie 
Lagrangian form. In other cases the existence of equal roots in the fundamental 
determinant may introduce powers of the time outside the trigonometrical ezpreasions. 
As the motion is greatly changed by the introduction of these tenna, it it imparttad 
to have a criterion to determine beforehand whether they are preMent or noL The 
general conditions that all powers of the time are absent firom the aolntion of a 
system of linear differential equations are given in vol. ii, Art. 881. 

Ex. 1. A heavy particle of mass m rests in equilibrium within a right circular 
smooth fixed cylinder whose generating lines are horizontaL If the particle be 
disturbed, form Lagrange's equations of motion, and show that in their eolation 
there may be terms of the form At + B. 

Ex. 2. A rough thin cylinder of mass m and radius b is free to roll inside 
another thin cylinder of mass M and radius a. The whole system is placed in 
equilibrium on a smooth horizontal plane. A small disturbance being given, ahow 

that the three values of p* are p*=0, p^=:0 and P'^-qni 31 • Interpret this 

result. If X be the space rolled over, <p the angle turned through by the outer 
cylinder, and the inclination to the vertical of the plane containing the axes, ahow 
that all three co-ordinates have a conmion periodic term, while x and each have 
additional independent terms of the form At + B. 

How would the results be altered if the horizontal plane were perfeotlj ron^? 

463. Initial MotionB. We may also use Lagrange's method 
to find the initial motion of any system as it starts firom a position 
of rest. See Art. 199. As before we must choose for our co- 
ordinates some quantities whose higher powers can be rejected. It 
is generally convenient to choose them so that they vanish in the 
initial position. As in Art. 454 we have 

where -4n, &c. are functions of 0y 6, &c. Since the system starts 
from rest, 0, ^, &c. are in the beginning of the motion all small 
quantities. If we reject all powers of 0, <f>, &c. except the 
lowest which occur, we may regard Au &c. as constants whose 
values are found by substituting for 0, <f>, &c. their initial valuea 

We require also the expansion of U given in the same 
article, viz., 2(U-Uo) = 2B,0 + 2B^<f> + &c. 

Since the initial position of the system is not close to a position 
of equilibrium, the first differential coefficients of U with regard 
to 0, <l>, &c. are not small. The terms Bi0, Bi<f>, &c. are not now 
small quantities of the second order and hence it is unnecessary 
to retain the quadratic terms of U, Proceeding exactly as in 
Art. 454 the equations of motion are 

-4i2^' + ^„0"+...=£a ■ (1). 

&c. =&c. 

From these we may deduce the initial values of 0", ^", &a 
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If a?, y, z be the Cartesian co-ordinates of any point P of the 
system, we may, by the geometry of the question, express these as 
fanctions of 6, <l>, &c.. Art. 396. Thus suppose that x =/(^, ^, &a), 
then we have initially, since 0', <f>' are zero, 

with similar expressions for y and z. The quantities a?", y", /' are 
evidently proportional to the direction cosines of the initial direc- 
tion of motion of the point P. In this way the initial direction 
of motion of every point of the system may be found. 

464. XnitUl Xadiiw of Ourrmtaxm. As explained in Art. 200, we sometimes 
want more than the initial direction of motion of any point P of the system. 
Suppose that we also want the initial radius of ourvature of the path of P. We 
must find the yalues of x", x"\ Ac., and then substitute in any of the formula 
given in Art. 200. If, as before, x=/(^, 0, Ao.) we find by differentiation that 
iniHally «^=/^'+/^0"+ .., 

where suffixes as usual indicate partial differential coefficients with respect to 
0y <p, Ao. I(y—F{0, 0, &c.) there are of course similar expressions for y"t dto., and 
in three dimensions for if\ Ac, 

If the point P he $o tituated that for every possible motion of the system it can 
begin to move only in some one direction, we take the axis of x perpendicular 
to that direction. We then have x"=0 for all initial variations of 9, ^, <&c. It 
follows that/^=0,/^=0, &c.=0. Hence a;'"=0, and the value of x»' depends only 

on 0'\ 0", <&c., and not on 6^, if^^, <frc. It is therefore unnecessary to differentiate 
the dynamical equations (1) to find these higher differential coefficients. The axis of 
y being parallel to the initial direction of the motion of P, the value of y" is finite. 
Hence, taking the formula at the end of Art 200, we find that the initial radius of 
curvature p of the path of P is given by 

465. To simplify matters, let us suppose that the system has two co-ordinates 
e, <t> (^nd that the initial radius of curvature of the path described by the point 
x=f{$, ^), y=F(e, <p)is required. 

Let 2T=Ae'^-^2Be'<p' + Ci>'^ (1), 

where A, B, C are given functions of 9, ^. The Lagrangian equations are 






(2). 



Putting ^=0, ^'=0, these reduce to 

^^' + B^"=r7^, Br-^C<f>"=U^ (8), 

which give the initial values of $", ^". To find the initial values of 9"\ ^"' we 
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differentiate (2) with regard to t and pat ^=0, ^'=0. We obrioasly liATe $"'-0, 
<p"'=0. To find ^^ 0i^ we differentiate (2) twice. Noticing that when ^~0, ^'=0, 

tPP 






d« 



where P, Q, i2 are any functions of 0, ^, we easily find 

Ae^'' + Bif^=:L, B0^'' + Cip^=M , 

If 2T,=^^'«+2BO" + C'^'^ 

we obtain L, 3f in the symmetrical forms 

d 



.{4). 






(6). 



where the differentiations with regard to 9, ^ are partiaX and do not opemte on 
d"i 4f'> Effecting the differentiations we have also 



d^U d^U ( dB dA\ (odC dB\ ^dC .^ 



Jlf= 



These values of L, If contain only the first differential coefficients of A^ B, C 
with regard to 0, ^, and after these differentiations have been effected, 0, ^ are to 
have their initial Talues ^o» ^o* ^^ follows that to find the initial valuet of 0'^, ^, 
we may expand the vie viva 2T in powers of the email quantitiee $~0q, — ^ (before 
gabstituting in the Lagrangian equations (2)) and that we need only retain the fint 
powers of these quantitiee. Since however second differential coefficients of U occur 
we must calculate U to the second power of the small quantities. By expanding T 
and V in powers of these small quantities the amount of algebra in the solution it 
generally much shortened, especially when we know beforehand how many powers 
we are to retain; see Art. 200. 

To find the radius of curvature we use the formula 



3(x"«+y"«)t _^, , 



(8). 



Now x"=/^^'+/^0". 

x>-=3 {/e^"^+2f^0''^"+f^<p''^+f^^+f^4^^, 

with similar expressions for y*^ and y^*. We therefore have 



fe* fd 



.(^y^-0"^'^), 



-8 



(9). 



P^"»+2F^O" + P^0"'. Fj9" + F^ft>" 
Also we have by (8) and (4), 

{AC--B»){0"^-'il>"0'-)=U^-U^L (10). 

The equations (8), (9) and (10) determine the radius of curvature p in terms of 
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the initial values of the aooelerations 0", ^". These are determined by solving the 
equations (3) which do not require the Lagrangian equations to be differentiated. 

If the point P is so situated that for every motion of the system it can begin to 
move only in some one direction the Jacobian of /, F with regard to 9, ^ is zero. 
The first term of the equation (9) is then absent and the determination of the radius 
of curvature does not require the previous discovery of ^, ^\ 

466. B-gampl— of Xnitlal Motion. Ex. 1. A smooth plane of mass M is freely 
moveable about a horizontal axis lying within it and passing through its centre of 
gravity, the radius of gyration of the plane about the axis being k. The plane being 
inclined at an angle a to the horizon, a sphere of mass m is placed gently on it. If 
initially the centre of the sphere be in a vertical through the axis of the plane, and 
if ^ be its initial height above that axis, show that the angle ^ which the initial 
direction of motion of the centre makes with the vertical is given by 

(Mk^ + ml^ tan ^ = Uk^ cot a. [Math. Tripos, 1879.] 

Ex. 2. n rods of lengths €i^ya^..,a^ are jointed together in one straight line 
and have initial angular accelerations ta^^ w, ... w,^ in one plane. If one end be 
fixed, prove that the initial radius of curvature of the path of the free end is 

^^ . [St. John's Coll. 1881.1 

Ex. 8. BC is a diameter of a sphere, and rods AB^ CD are jointed at B and C 
each equal in length to PC A being fixed, the system is held so that ABCD is a 
horizontal straight line, and then let fall. If the mass of each rod be equal to 
that of the sphere, the initial radius of curvature of the path of D is {il^-^* 

[St John's Coll. 1881.] 

Ex. 4. A mass M rests on a smooth table, a string tied to it passes through a 
hole in the table and supports a mass m at the other end. If m be released from 
rest in such a position that its polar co-ordinates are r, $ when referred to the hole 
as origin and the vertical as initial line, prove that initially 

(lf+m)r" =ifi^oos9, r^=-^8ind, 

{M+m) rf*»=3m^«sin'd, r«d«»=p»sin cos (3f +6m)/(if +m), 

and find the initial radius of curvature of the path. [CoU. Ex. 1896.] 

The initial radius of curvature follows at once by substituting these values of 
r", &c in the polar formula given in Art. 200. 



The Energy test of Stability, 

467. Stability of equilibrium. The principle of the Con- 
servation of Energy may be conveniently used in some cases to 
determine whether a system of bodies at rest is in stable or 
unstable equilibrium. 

Let the system be in equilibrium in any position, and let Vq be 
the potential energy of the forces in this position. Let the s^tem 
be oisplaced into any initial position very near the position of 
equilibrium and be started with any very small initial kinetic 
energy Ti, and let Vi be the potential energy of the forces in this 
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position. At any subsequent time let T and V be the kinetic and 
potential energies. Then by the principle of energy 

r+F=r,+F, (1). 

Liet F be an absolute minimum in the position of equilibrium, 
so that F is greater than Fo for all neighbouring positions. The 
initial disturbed position being included amongst these, it follows 
that F, — Fo is a small positive quantity. Now the kinetic energy 
T is necessarily a positive quantity, and since F is > Fi, the 
equation (1) shows that T is < 2\ 4- Fi — Fq. Thus throus^hout the 
subsequent motion the vis viva lies between zero ana a small 
positive quantity, and therefore the motion of the system can 
never be great. 

Also, smce T is necessarily positive, the system can never 
deviate so far from the position of equilibrium as to make F 
greater than Tj + Fj. These two results may be stated thus : — 

If a system he in equilibrium in a pasiHon in which the potential 
energy of the forces is a minimum, or the work a mcucimu^m, Jhr all 
displacements, then the system if slightly displaced will never acquire 
any large amount of vis viva, and will never deviate far Jrom the 
position of equilibrium. The equilibrium is then said to be stable* 

It will be shown that this reasoning may in certain cases be extended to de> 
termine whether a given state of motion as well as a given state of equilibrium is 
stable. See also the Treatise on the Stability of Motion, Chap, vi., 1S77. 

468. If the potential energy be an absolute maximum in the 
position of equilibrium, F is less than F© for all neighbouring 
positions. By the same reasoning we see that T ia always greater 
than Ti + Fi — Fo, and the sjrstem cannot approach so near the 
position of equilibrium as to make F greater than Ti + Fi. So 
far therefore as the equation of vis viva is concerned, there is 
nothing to prevent the system from departing widely from the 
position of equilibrium. To determine this point we must examine 
the other equations of motion*. 

If any principal oscillation can exist, let the system be placed 
at rest in an extreme position of that oscillation, then the system 
will describe the complete oscillation and will therefore pass 
through the position of equilibrium. But, if Ti be zero, F can 

* This demonstration is twice giyen by Lagrange in his Micanique Analytiqut. 
In the form in which it appears in the first part of that work, V is expanded in 
powers of the co-ordinates, which are supposed very smaU ; but in Section yx. of 
the second part this expansion is no longer used, and the proof appears almost 
exactly as it is given in this treatise np to the asterisk. The demonstration in 
the next article is simplified from that of Lagrange by the use of prinoipal co- 
ordinates. A proof has also been given by M. Lejeiine-Dirichlet in CrelWe Journal, 
vol. xxxn., 1846, and in Liouville^i Journal, yoL xn. , 1847. 
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never exceed Fi, and can therefore never become equal to Vq. 
Hence the system cannot pass through the position of equilibrium. 

It is unnecessary to pursue this line of reasoning furtljer, for 
the argument will be made clearer in the next article. 

469. We may also deduce the test of stability from the equa- 
tions which determine the small oscilkUions of a system about a 
position of equilibri/wm. Let the system be referred to its prin- 
cipal co-ordinates, and let these be 0^ <f>, &c. Then we have 

2r = ^» + <^'* + 

2(jr- J7o) = 6u^ + M'+ 

where 6,1, b^, &c. are constants, and Uq is the value of U in the 
position of equilibrium. Taking as a type any one of Lagrange's 
equations 

±dT_^dT^_dU 

dtdff dd^dd' 

we have 6" - buff--' 0, 

with similar equations for <f>, 'yft, &c. If 6u is positive, this equa- 
tion gives in terms of real exponentials, and the equilibrium 
is unstable for all disturbances which affect 0, except such as 
make the coefficient of the term containing the positive exponent 
vanish. If 6u is negative, is expressed by a trigonometrical 
term, and the equilibrium is stable for all disturbances which 
affect only. In this demonstration the values of bu, b^, &c. are 
supposed not to be zero. 

If in the position of equilibrium C is a maximum for all 
possible displacements of the system, we must have 6u, b^, &c all 
negative. Whatever disturbance is given to the system, it will 
oscillate about the position of equilibrium, and that position is 
then stable. If {7 is a maximum for some displacements and a 
minimum for others, some of the coefficients 6u, 69, &c. will be 
negative and some positive. In this case if the svstem be dis- 
turbed in some directions, it will oscillate about the position of 
equilibrium ; if disturbed in other directions, it may deviate more 
and more from the position of equilibrium. The equilibrium is 
therefore stable for all disturbances in certain directions, and un- 
stable for disturbances in other directions. If J/" is a minimum 
in the position of equilibrium for all displacements, the coefficients 
bii, 6b> &C. are all positive, and the equilibrium is then unstable 
for displacements m all directions. Briefly, we may sum up the 
results thus : 

The system mil oscillate about the position of equilibrium for 
all disturbances if the potential energy is a minimum for all dis- 
pUicements. It will oscillate for some disturbances and not for 
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others if the potential energy, though stationary^ is neither a maxir 
mum nor a minimum^ It will not oscillate for any disturbance if 
the potential energy is a nrnximumfor aU displa^cements. 

It appears from this theorem that the stability or instability of 
a position of equilibrium depends, not on the inertia of the system, 
but only on the force function^ The rule is, give the system 
a sufficient number of small arbitrary displacements, so that all 
possible displacements may be compounded of these. By examining 
the work done by the forces in these displacements we can deter- 
mine whether the potential energy is a maximum or minimum 
or neither. 

We have assomed in this proof that when U is expanded in powers of 0, ^ dtc 
the lowest powers which do not yanish are the seeond. This is not neoeesarily 
true, for U may he a mazimnm or minimum when $, ^, Ac, vanish, provided the 
lowest powers which do not vanish are of an even order, and are also snoh as to keep 
one sign for all values of 0, 0, &c. This imperfection does not exist in the proof 
given in Art. 467. 

Ex. 1. A perfectly free particle is in equilibrinm under the attraction of uiy 
number of fixed bodies. Show that, if the law of attraction be the inverse sqaaze, 
the equilibrium is unstable. [Earnshaw^i Theorem,] 

Let O be the position of equilibrium. Ox, Oy, Oz any three rectangolar tarn, 

ePV €PV €PV 

then if F be the potential of the bodies, &„ = .-^ , 6^= -r-^ , b„=s -^ . But, sinee 

the sum of these is zero, hy^, b^, 63, cannot all have the same sign. 

Ex. 2. Hence, show that, if any number of particles mutually repelling each 
other be contained in a vessel, and be in equilibrium, the equilibrinm wiU be 
unstable unless they all lie on the containing surface. [Sir W. Thomson, now 
Lord Kelvin, Camb. Math. Journal, 1845. Keprint, vm., p. 100.] 

470. The OavendiBh Experiment. As an example of the 
mode in which the theory of small oscillations may be used as 
a means of discovery we have selected the Cavendish Experiment. 
The object of this experiment is to compare the mass of the 
earth with that of some given body. The plan of effecting this 
by means of a torsion-rod was first suggested by the Rev. John 
Michell. As he died before he had time to enter on the experi- 
ments, his plan was taken up by Mr Cavendish, who published 
the result of his labours in the Phil. Trans, for 1798. His 
experiments being few in number, it was thought proper to 
have a new determination. Accordingly, in 1837 a grant of £500 
was obtained from the Government to defray the expenses of 
the experiments. The theory and the analytical formulas were 
supplied by Sir G. Airy, while the arrangement of the plan of 
operation and the task of making the experiments were under^ 
taken by Mr Baily. Mr Baily made upwards of two thousand 
experiments with balls of different weights and sizes, and sus* 
pended in a variety of ways, a full account of which is given in the 
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Memoirs of the Astronomical Society, Vol. xiv. The experiments 
were, in general, conducted in the following manner. 

471. Two small equal balls are attached to the extremities 
of a fine rod called the torsion-rod, and the rod itself is sus- 
pended by a string fixed to its middle point C. Two large 
spherical masses A, B are fastened on the ends of a plank 
which can turn fi:^ely about its middle point 0. The point is 




vertically under C and so placed that the four centres of gravity 
of the four balls are in one horizontal plane. 

Firstly, suppose the plank to be placed at right angles to the 
torsion-rod, then the rod will take up some position of equilibrium 
called the neutral position, in which the string has no torsion. 
Let this be represented in the figure by Co. Now let the masses 
A and B be moved round into some position B^A^, making a 
not very large angle with the neutral position of the torsion-rod. 
The attractions of the masses A and B on the balls will draw the 
torsion-rod out of its neutral position into a new position of equi- 
librium, in which the attraction is balanced by the torsion of the 
string. Let this be represented in the figure by CEi. The anc^le 
of deviation EiCa, and the time of oscillation of the rod about this 
position of equilibrium are observed. 

Secondly, replace the plank AB at right angles to the neutral 
position of the rod, and move it in the opposite direction until 
the masses A and B come into some position A^^ near the rod 
but on the side opposite to BiAi, Then the torsion-rod will 
perform oscillations about another position of equilibrium GE^ 
under the influence of the attraction of the masses and the torsion 
of the string. As before the time of oscillation and the deviation 
EjOa are observed. 

In order to eliminate the errors of observation, this process 
is repeated over and over again, and the mean results are taken. 
The positions BiAi and A^^t ii^to which the masses are alternately 
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put, are as nearly as possible the same throughout all the ex- 
periments. The neutnd position Ca of the rod very nearly 
bisects the anele between BiAi and A^^, but as this neutral 
position, possibly owin^ to changes in the torsion of the string, 
18 found to undergo slight changes of position, it is not to be 
considered in any one experiment coincident with the bisector 
of the angle AiCB^. 

Let Gx be any line fixed in space from which the angles may 
be measured. Let b be the angle xCa, which the neutral position 
of the rod makes with Cx ; A and B the angles which the alter- 
nate positions, BiAi and A^^, of the straight line joining the 
centres of the masses, make with Cx ; and let a = ^(^ + B). Also 
let X be the angle which the torsion-rod makes with Cx at the 
time t 

Supposing the masses to be in the position Ai, Bi, the moment 
about CO of their attractions on the two balls and on the rod will 
be a function only of the angle between the rod and the line AiBi ; 
let this moment be represented hy<l>(A- x). The whole apparatus 
is enclosed in a wooden casing to protect it from any currents 
of air. The attraction of this casing cannot be neglected. As it 
may be different in different positions of the rod, let the moment 
of its attraction about CO be yjt (x). Also the torsion of the string 
is very nearly proportional to the angle through which it has 
been twisted. Let its moment about CO he E(x'-b). 

• 

If then / be the moment of inertia of the balls and rod about 
the axis CO, the equation of motion is 

Now a — a; is a small quantity, let it be represented by f. 
Substituting for x and expanding by Taylor's theorem in powers 
of f , we get 

-I^ = <l>iA-a) + ylt(a)-E{a-b)+{il>'{A-a)-yfr'{a) + E\^. 
Let ^,^<l>'(A-a)-i.'(a) + E^ 

and ^^^^4>(A-a) + >lr^(a)-E(a-b) 

Then a? = e + X sin (w< + X'), 

where L and£' are two arbitrary constants. We see therefore 
that in the position of equilibrium the angle made by the torsion- 
rod with the axis of x is e, and the time of oscillation about 
the position of equilibrium is 27r/n. 
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Let us now suppose the masses to be moved into their alternate 
position A2B2', the moment of their attraction on the balls and 
rod is now — <^ (a? — B). The equation of motion is therefore 

Let a = a? — f , then, substituting for B its value 2a— -4, we find 
by the same reasoning as before 

a? = e' + JVsin (n^ + N'), 

where n has the same value as before, and 

-^(^-a) + ^(a)-^(a,6) 

In these expressions, the attraction yp' (a) of the casing, the 
coefficient of torsion E and the angle b are all unknown. But 
they all disappear together, if we take the difference between 
e and e'. We then mad 



A -a) e-ef (2iry ... 



where T is the time of a complete oscillation of the torsion-rod 
about either of the disturbed positions of equilibrium. Thus the 
attraction ^ (il — a) can be found if the angle e — e' between the 
two positions of equilibrium and also the time of oscillation about 
either can be observed. 

472. It is sometimes wrongly objected to the Cavendish 
Experiment that tiie attractions of the balls A and B are supposed 
to be great enough to be measured, while the much greater 
attractions of surrounding objects, such as the house, &c,, are 
neglected. But this is not the case. The attractions of all fixed 
bodies are included in that of the casing. These are therefore 
not neglected but eliminated from the result. It is to effect this 
elimination that we have to observe both e' — e and the time of 
oscillation. We thus really form two equations, and from these 
we eliminate those attractions which we do not want to find. 

473. The ftinction <^ (-4 — a) is the moment of the attractions 
of the masses and the plank on the balls and rod, when the rod 
has been placed in a position Cf bisecting the angle A^CB^ be- 
tween the alternate positions of the masses. Let M be the mass 
of either of the bodies A and B, m that of one of the small balls, 
m' that of the rod. Let the attraction of Jf on m be represented 
by fiMmjL^, where D is the distance between their centres. If 
(/>, q) be the co-ordinates of the centres of A^ referred to Cy as 
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the axis of x, the moment about G of the attraction of both the 
masses on both the balls is 

it^Mra I ?2 . ^2 -\ , 

where c is the distance of the centre of either small ball from the 
centre C of motion. Let this be represented by fiMmP. The 
moment of the attractions of the masses on the rod may by 
integration be found to be fjJifm'Q, where Q is a known function 
of the linear dimensions of the apparatus. The attraction of the 
plank may also be taken account ot. Thus we find 

<^ (^ - a) = iiM{mP + m'Q). 

If r be the radius of either ball, we have 

/ = 2m (c» + |r») + Jm' (c - r)», 

which may be represented by /= mP* 4- 'm'Q, where P' and Q' are 
known functions of the linear dimensions of the rod and balls. 
Hence we find by substituting in equation (A) 

„ mP +mQ _e-e' /2w;Y 
^^'mF + m'Q'' 2 '\t) ' 

Let E be the mass of the earth, R its radius and g the force 
of gravity, then* g = fM EjB?, Substituting for /i, we find 

Me-e (27ry _1_ mF + m V 
E^ 2 '\T) ' gB?' mP^-m:q* 

The ratio rajm! was taken equal to the ratio of the weights of 
the ball and rod weighed in vacuo, but it would clearly have been 
more accurate to have taken it equal to their ratio when weighed 
in air. For, since the masses attract the air as well as the balls, 
the pressure of the air on the side of a ball nearest the attracting 
mass is greater than that on the furthest side. The difference 
of these pressures is equal to the attraction of the mass on the air 
displaced by the ball. 

474. By this theory the discovery of the mass of the earth 
has been reduced to the determination of two elements, (1) the 
time of oscillation of the torsion-rod, and (2) the angle e — e' 
between its two positions of equilibrium when under the mfluence 
of the masses in their alternate positions. To observe these, 
a small mirror was attached to tne rod at C, with its plane 

* In Baily's experiment, a more accurate value of g was used. If e be the 

ellipticity of the earth, m the ratio of oentrifogal force at the equator to equatorial 

E 
gravity, we have g=/A^{l+m-2€- (fm - e) cos' X}, where R is earth's polar radios 

and X the latitude of the place. 
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nearly perpendicular to the rod. A scale was engraved on a ver- 
tical plate at a distance of 108 inches from the mirror, and the 
image of the scale formed by reflection on the mirror was viewed 
in a telescope placed just over the scale. The telescope was 
furnished with three vertical wires in its focus. As the torsion-rod 
turned on its axis, the image of the scale was seen in the telescope 
to move horizontally across the wires, and at any instant the 
number of the scale coincident with the middle wire constituted 
the reading. The scale was divided by vertical lines one-thirteenth 
of an inch apart and numbered from 20 to 180 to avoid negative 
readings. The angle turned through by the rod when the image 
of the scale moved through a space corresponding to the interval 
of two divisions was therefore -j^ . y^ . ^ = 73 ''46. But the 
division lines were cut diagonally and subdivided decimally by 
horizontal lines ; so that not only could the tenth of a division 
be clearly distinguished, but, after some little practice, the frac- 
tional parts of these tenths. The arc of oscillation of the torsion- 
rod was so small that the square of its circular measure could be 
neglected; but as it extended over several divisions it is clear 
that it could be observed with accuracy. A minute description 
of the mode in which the observations were made would not find 
a fit place in a treatise on dynamics, we must therefore refer the 
reader to Baily's memoir. 

In this investigation no notice has been taken of the effect of the resistance of 
the air on the arc of vibration. This was, to some extent at least, eliminated by a 
peculiar mode of taking the means of the observations. In this way also some 
allowance was made for the motion of the neutral position of the torsion-rod. 

We have also not considered what relative dimensions should be given to the 
different parts of the instrument, consistent with its proper support, so as to obtain 
the most accurate result. Such considerations are hardly suited to a general 
treatise on dynamics. In the original experiments the attracting masses A and 
B were large, and brought near the small balls m and m. As a rapid oscillation of 
the rod was inadmissible, the moment of inertia I of the rod and balls was large 
and the torsion of the string was small. The size of the instrument was not handy. 
A plan of using a quartz fibre as the supporting string has been proposed by 
G. y. Boys, by which the whole apparatus can be made on so small a scale that the 
two difficulties of keeping the temperature uniform and of dealing with large balls 
as the attracting masses are veiy much reduced. See the Proceedingt of the Royal 
Society, May, 1889. 

475. The density of water in which the weight of a cubic 
inch is 252*725 grains (7000 grains being equal to one pound 
avoirdupois) was taken as the unit of density. The final result 
of all the experiments was to determine for the mean density 
of the earth the value 5'6747. 

The most important experiments after Baily which were con- 
ducted on this plan were those of Cornu and Bailie. See Comptes 
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put, are as nearly as possible the same throughout all the ex- 
periments. The neutral position Ca of the rod veiy nearly 
bisects the angle between BiAi and A^2> but as this neutrsd 
position, possibly owin^ to changes in the torsion of the string, 
IS found to undergo slight changes of position, it is not to be 
considered in any one experiment coincident with the bisector 
of the angle AiGB^. 

Let Cx be any line fixed in space from which the angles may 
be measured. Let b be the angle xCa, which the neutral position 
of the rod makes with Cx ; A and B the angles which the alter- 
nate positions, BiAi and AJSi, of the straight Une joining the 
centres of the masses, make with Cx ; and let a = ^(^ + B). Also 
let X be the angle which the torsion-rod makes with Cx at the 
time t 

Supposing the masses to be in the position Aj, B^, the moment 
about CfO of their attractions on the two balls and on the rod will 
be a function only of the angle between the rod and the line^^JBi; 
let this moment be represented by ^ (il - x). The whole apparatus 
is enclosed in a wooden casing to protect it from any currents 
of air. The attraction of this casing cannot be neglected. As it 
may be different in different positions of the rod, let the moment 
of its attraction about CO be yft (x). Also the torsion of the string 
is very nearly proportional to the angle through which it has 
been twisted. Let its moment about CU he E(x'-b). 

If then / be the moment of inertia of the balls and rod about 
the axis CO, the equation of motion is 

I^=^(l>{A^x) + it(x)^E(x^b). 

Now a — a? is a small quantity, let it be represented by f. 
Substituting for x and expanding by Taylor's theorem in poweprs 
of f , we get 

Let ^,^<t>'(A-a)-ir'(a)^E^ 

Then a? = e + X sin (w^ + X'), 

where L and L' are two arbitrary constants. We see therefore 
that in the position of equilibrium the angle made by the torsion- 
rod with the axis of x is e, and the time of oscillation abont 
the position of equilibrium is 27r/w. 
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Let us now suppose the masses to be moved into their alternate 
position il<^9; the moment of their attraction on the balls and 
rod is now — <^ (a? — B). The equation of motion is therefore 

Let a = a;— f, then, substituting for jB its value 2a— -4, we find 
by the same reasoning as before 

where n has the same value as before, and 

e-a+ J- . 

In these expressions, the attraction '^ (a) of the casing, the 
coefficient of torsion E and the angle b are all unknown. But 
they all disappear together, if we take the difference between 
e and e\ We then md 



*^— '-'-i^-(T)' W- 



where T is the time of a complete oscillation of the torsion-rod 
about either of the disturbed positions of equilibrium. Thus the 
attraction <f>{A —a) can be found if the angle e — e' between the 
two positions of equilibrium and also the time of oscillation about 
either can be observed. 

472. It is sometimes wrongly objected to the Cavendish 
Experiment that the attractions of the balls A and B are supposed 
to be great enough to be measured, while the much greater 
attractions of sun^ounding objects, such as the house, &c., are 
neglected. But this is not the case. The attractions of all fixed 
bodies are included in that of the casing. These are therefore 
not neglected but eliminated from the result. It is to effect this 
elimination that we have to observe both e^—e and the time of 
oscillation. We thus really form two equations, and from these 
we eliminate those attractions which we do not want to find. 

473. The function ^ (-4 — a) is the moment of the attractions 
of the masses and the plank on the balls and rod, when the rod 
has been placed in a position Cf bisecting the angle A^CB^ be- 
tween the alternate positions of the masses. Let M be the mass 
of either of the bodies A and B, m that of one of the small balls, 
m' that of the rod. Let the attraction of Jf on m be represented 
by fiMnijL^, where D is the distance between their centres. If 
{p, q) be the co-ordinates of the centres of A^ referred to Cf sa 
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the axis of x, the moment about C of the attraction of both the 
masses on both the balls is 

where c is the distance of the centre of either small ball from the 
centre C of motion. Let this be represented by fuMmP. The 
moment of the attractions of the masses on the rod may by 
integration be found to be iiMm'Q, where Q is a known function 
of the linear dimensions of the apparatus. The attraction of the 
plank may also be taken account of. Thus we find 

<^ (il - a) = fiM(mP + m'Q). 

If r be the radius of either ball, we have 

/= 2m (c» + |r») + im' (c - r)», 

which may be represented by / = mP* 4- m'Q', where P' and Q' are 
known functions of the linear dimensions of the rod and balls. 
Hence we find by substituting in equation (A) 



^ mP +mQ _e-e' /2w;Y 
^^'mP'+m'Q" 2 '\T) ' 



mP'+m'Q' 

Let E be the mass of the earth, R its radius and g the force 
of gravity, then* g = fM JS/R\ Substituting for /i, we find 

E" 2 '[tJ 'gR^' mP + m'Qf' 

The ratio m/m' was taken equal to the ratio of the weights of 
the ball and rod weighed in vacuo, but it would clearly have been 
more accurate to have taken it equal to their ratio when weighed 
in air. For, since the masses attract the air as well as the balls, 
the pressure of the air on the side of a ball nearest the attracting 
mass is greater than that on the furthest side. The difference 
of these pressures is equal to the attraction of the mass on the air 
displaced by the ball. 

474. By this theory the discovery of the mass of the earth 
has been reduced to the determination of two elements, (1) the 
time of oscillation of the torsion-rod, and (2) the angle e — e' 
between its two positions of equilibrium when under the mfluence 
of the masses in their alternate positions. To observe these, 
a small mirror was attached to the rod at C, with its plane 

* In Baily's experiment^ a more acoorate value of g was used. If e be the 

ellipticity of the earth, m the ratio of centrifugal force at the equator to equatorial 

E 
gravity, we have g=/A:^{l+m-2€- (f m - c) cos^ X} , where R is earth's polar radios 

and X the latitude of the place. 
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nearly perpendicular to the rod. A scale was engraved on a ver- 
tical plate at a distance of 108 inches from the mirror, and the 
image of the scale formed by reflection on the mirror was viewed 
in a telescope placed just over the scale. The telescope was 
furnished with three vertical wires in its focus. As the torsion-rod 
turned on its axis, the image of the scale was seen in the telescope 
to move horizontally across the wires, and at any instant the 
number of the scale coincident with the middle wire constituted 
the reading. The scale was divided by vertical lines one-thirteenth 
of an inch apart and numbered from 20 to 180 to avoid negative 
readings. The angle turned through by the rod when the image 
of the scale moved through a space corresponding to the interval 
of two divisions was therefore -j^ . j^ . ^ = 73 ''46. But the 
division lines were cut diagonally and subdivided decimally by 
horizontal lines ; so that not only could the tenth of a division 
be clearly distinguished, but, after some little practice, the frac- 
tional parts of these tenths. The arc of oscillation of the torsion- 
rod was so small that the square of its circular measure could be 
neglected; but as it extended over several divisions it is clear 
that it could be observed with accuracy. A minute description 
of the mode in which the observations were made would not find 
a fit place in a treatise on djniamics, we must therefore refer the 
reader to Baily's memoir. 

In this investigation no notice has been taken of the effect of the resistance of 
the air on the arc of vibration. This was, to some extent at least, eliminated by a 
pecaliar mode of taking the means of the observations. In this way also some 
allowance was made for the motion of the neutral position of the torsion-rod. 

We have also not considered what relative dimensions should be given to the 
different parts of the instrument, consistent with its proper support, so as to obtain 
the most accurate result. Such considerations are hardly suited to a general 
treatise on dynamics. In the original experiments the attracting masses A and 
B were large, and brought near the smaU balls m and m. As a rapid oscillation of 
the rod was inadmissible, the moment of inertia I of the rod and balls was large 
and the torsion of the string was smaU. The size of the instrument was not handy. 
A plan of using a quartz fibre as the supporting string has been proposed by 
G. y. Boys, by which the whole apparatus can be made on so smaU a scale that the 
two difficulties of keeping the temperature uniform and of dealing with large balls 
as the attracting masses are very much reduced. See the Proceedings of the Royal 
Society, May, 1S89. 

475. The density of water in which the weight of a cubic 
inch is 252*725 grains (7000 grains being equal to one pound 
avoirdupois) was taken as the unit of density. The final result 
of all the experiments was to determine for the mean density 
of the earth the value 5*6747. 

The most important experiments after Baily which were con- 
ducted on this plan were those of Cornu and Bailie. See Comptes 
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Rendus, Tome lxxvl, 1873, and Tome lxxxtl, 1878. Thej made 
Heveral improvemeDts in the apparatus which we cannot here 
deHcribe. They made the mean density to be 5*56. They caur 
sidered that they had found an error in Baily s method of taking 
his means. If this were corrected Baily s result would become 5*55. 

476. Two other methods of finding the mean density have 
been employed. In 1772 Dr Maskelyne, then Astronomer Roval, 
suggested that the mass of the earth might be compared with 
that of a mountain by observing the deviation produced in a 
plumb-line by the attraction of the latter. The mountain chosen 
was Schehallien, and the density of the earth was found to be 
a little less than five times that of water. See Phil. Tra%L 
1788 and 1811. From some observations near Arthur's Seat, the 
mean density of the earth was given by Lieut.-CoL James of the 
Ordnance Survey as 5*31 & See Phil. Trans. 1856. 

The other method is to compare the force of gravity at the 
bottom of a mine with that at the surface, by observing the 
times of vibration of a pendulum. In this way the mean density 
of the earth was found to be 6'566. Airy, Phu. Trans. 1856. 

Within the last ten years the density of the earth has been 
found by observing how a very delicate balance is disturbed by 
the near approach of large attracting masses. The experiments 
were conducted by Jolly in Munich and Poynting in Manchester. 
The result was 5'69. See Poynting's Adams* Prize Essay, 1894. 



EXAMPLES*. 

1. A aniform rod of length 2c rests in stable eqailibriom with its lower end 
at the vertex of a oyoloid whose plane is vertical and vertex down¥rardB, and panmn 
through a small smooth fixed ring situated on the axis at a distance b from the 
vertex. Show that, if the equilibrium be slightly disturbed, the rod wiU perform 
small oscillations with its lower end on the arc of the cjoloid in the time 

/ale* 4- 8 lb-cm 
4ir A. / — „— /.ir^. — r- » where 2a is the length of the axis of the oyoloid. 
V ^g (^* - 4ac) 

2. A small smooth ring slides on a circular wire of radius a whioh is con- 
strained to revolve about a vertical axis in its own plane, at a distance c firom the 
centre of the wire, with a uniform angular velocity w where w'(ci^2+a)=^^; 
show that the ring will be in a position of stable relative equilibrium when the 
radius of the circular wire passing through it is inclined at an angle 45° to the 
horizon ; show also that, if the ring be slightly displaced, it wiU perform a small 
oscillation in a time T where (r/2ir)*p (c ^/8 + a)=a^2 (Ci^2+a). 

8. A uniform bar of length 2a, suspended by two equal parallel strings each of 

* These examples are taken Arom the Examination Papers which hftve been set 
in the University and in the Colleges. 
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length b from two points in the same horizontal line, is turned through a small 
angle about the yertioal line through the middle point, show that the time of a 
small oscillation is 2x »Jbk^lgaK 

4. Two eqaal heavy rods, conneeted by a hinge which allows them to move 
in a vertical plane, rotate about a vertical axis through the hinge, and a string 
whose length is twice that of either rod is fastened to their extremities and 
bears a weight at its middle point. If 3f, M' be the masses of a rod and the 
particle, and 2a the length of a rod, prove that the angular velocity about the 

vertical axis when the rods and string form a square is . / — ^-p • — jji — » prove 

also that, if the weight be slightly depressed in a vertical direction and the system 

/4fl /2 J/4-3Af 
left to itself, the time of a small oscillation is 2ir ^ / ,/ . - — jr^^ . 

V 15l? Jtf+2Jf' 

5. A ring of weight W which slides on a rod inclined to the vertical at an angle 
a is attached by means of an elastic string to a point in the plane of the rod, so 
situated that its least distance from the rod is equal to the natural length of the 
string. Prove that, if ^ be the inclination of the string to the rod when in 
equilibrium, oot^- cos ^= ft cos a, where W/n is the modulus of elasticity of the 
string. Also if the ring be slightly displaced the time of a small oscillation will 
be 2ir »J{nllg (1 - sin' 6)}, where I is the natural length of the string. 

6. A circular tube of radius a contains an elastic string fastened at its highest 
point equal in length to one-eighth of its droumference, and having attached to its 
other extremity a heavy particle which hanging vertically would double its length. 
The system revolves about the vertical diameter with an angular velocity ,Jgla, 
Find the position of relative equilibrium, and prove that, if the particle be slightly 

disturbed, the time of a small oscillation is . ^ . /- . 

^,r + 4 V g 

7. A heavy uniform rod AB has its lower extremity A fixed to a vertical 
axis, and an elastic string connects B to another point Cin the axis such that 
AC=a, AB=a»j2; the whole is made to revolve round AC with such angular 
velocity that the string is double its natural length and horizontal when the system 
is in relative equilibrium, and then left to itself. If the rod be slightly disturbed 
in a vertical plane, prove that the time of a small oscillation is 2w tjiaftlg, the 
weight of the rod being sufficient to stretch the string to twice its length. Art. 452. 

8. Three equal elastic strings AB, BC, CA surround a circular arc, the ends 
being fixed sX A. kXB and C two equal particles of mass m are fastened. If I be 
the natural length of each string supposed always stretched, and X the modulus of 
elasticity, show that if the equilibrium be disturbed the particles will be at equal 
distances from A after intervals x»Jmll\, 

9. A particle of mass M is placed near the centre of a smooth circular 
horizontal table of radius a, strings are attached to the particle and pass over n 
smooth pullies which are placed at equal intervals round the circumference of the 
circle ; to the other end of each of these strings a particle of mass M is attached ; 



show that the time of a small oscillation of the system is 2ir 



/2 + na\* 
Vn-i) • 



10. Two discs slide in a circular tube of uniform bore containing air, exactly 
fitting the tube. The two discs are placed initially so that the line joining their 

R.D. 25 
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central pftMet through the centre of the tube, and the Air in the tnbe is initi>]ly of 
it* nfttorftl dentitj. One disc is projected so that the initiml Telocity of its centre 
is a small quantity. If the inertia of the air be neglected, prore that the point 
on the axis of the tnbe eqoidistant from the centres of the discs moves oniformly 
and that the time of an oscillation of each disc is 2w ^JMarlAP, where If is the 
mass of each disc, a the radios of the axis of tube, and P the pressure of air on 
the disc in its natural state. 

11. A uniform beam of mass M and length 2a can turn round a fixed horizontal 
axis at one end ; to the other end of the beam a string of length I is attached and 
at the other end of the string a particle of mass m. If, during a small oscillation 
of the system, the inclination of the string to the vertical is always twice that of the 
beam, then Jf (8/ - a) = 6m (/ + a). Art. 458. 

12. A conical surface of eemivertical angle a is fixed with its axis inclined at 
an angle $ to the vertical, and a tmooth right cone of eemivertical angle /9 is placed 
within it ho that the vertices coincide. Show that time of a small oscillation 
= 2ir<^sin (a - /3) oosec ^a/p, where a is the distance of the centre of oscillation of 
the cone from the vertex. 

18. A number of bodies, the particles of which attract each other with foroes 
varying as the distance, are capable of motion on certain curves and suifisoes. 
Prove that, it A^ B^ C he the moments of inertia of the system aboat three axes 
mutually at right angles through its centre of gravity, the positions of stable 
equilibrium will be found by making A + B + C a minimum. Art. 469, 

14. A particle is in motion within a triangle ABC^ and is attracted perpendicu- 
larly to the sides with forces each equal to fi times the perpendicular distance. 
Show that the motion is expressed by two terms of the form Psinjt ^(X/i)+a}, 
where (X - 1) (X - 2) + 2 cos A cos B cos C = 0. Show that the roots of this quadratic 
are real and positive. 

Examine the case of an equilateral triangle, and in that case verify the above 
result independently. 

15. The force between two small masses attracting according to the law of the 
inverse square of the distance is equal, at distance a, to a very small fraction 
n of the weight of either. They are suspended by two strings of length I from two 
points situated in a horizontal plane, at a distance apart equal to a, and are set to 
perform small vibrations in the same vertical plane; prove that the motion of 
each is compounded of two harmonic motions whose periods are very nearly as 
1 : l + 2N//a. 



CHAPTER X. 



ox SOME SPECIAL PROBLEMS. 

Oscillations of a Rocking Body in three dimensions, 

477. A heavy body oscillates in three dimensions with one 
degree of freedom on a fixed rough surfax^ of any form in such a 
manner that there is no rotation about the common normal. Find 
the motion. 

478. The Relative Indicatriz. Let be the point of 
contact when the heavy body is in equilibrium. Let the common 
normal be the axis of z, and let the other two axes be at right 
angles in the common tangent plane. The equations to the 
portions of the surfaces in the neighbourhood of may be written 
in the forms z = ^(ax^ 4- 2bxy -f cy^) + &c. 

/ = J(aV + 2b' xy + c'y>) + &c. 

Let an ordinate move round the origin so that the portion z^z' 
between the surfaces is constant and equal to any indefinitely 
small quantity A. This ordinate traces out an evanescent conic 
on the plane of an/ whose equation is 

(a - a ) «» + 2 (6 - 6') xy + (c - c') y* = 2A. 

Any conic similar and similarly situated to this, lying in the 
tangent plane and having its centre at 0, is called the Relative 
Inaicatrix of the two surfaces. 

Let OR be any radius vector of this indicatrix, then the 
difference of the curvatures of the two sections made by a 
normal plane zOR (or their sum, if they are measured in oppo- 
site directions) varies inversely as the square of OR. This of 
course follows from the definition of the conic by a well-known 
argument in solid geometry. Thus, let (r, z) (r, /) be the co- 
ordinates of two points on the two circles of curvature at the 
same distance from the axis of z. We have ultimately 2pz = ?•* 
and 2/0 V = r*. Also z — 2^=^, hence, eliminating z and z\ we see 
that the difference of the curvatures varies inversely as r*. 

Let OR be a tangent to the arc of rolling determined by the 

25—2 
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geometrical conditions of the question. Let p, p* be the radii of 
curvature of the normal sections through OK, taken positively 

when the curvatures are in opposite directions, and let - = - -f -> . 

^ P P 

Then s may be called the radius of relative curvature. 

The three following propositions are of use in dynamica 

479. Prop. The Initantaneoui Aids. Let 01 and Oy 

be two conjugate diameters of the relative indicatrix, then, if Oy 
be a taneent to the arc of rolling, 01 is the instantaneous axis, 
and, if a be the indefinitely small angle turned round the in- 
stantaneous axis, the arc <r of rolling is given by <r=0s8in yOI. 

To prove this, measnre in the plane yz along the sorflacee two lengths OP and 
OP* each equal to a. Then in the limit PP is parallel to the normal Oz. Let it 
cat the plane of xy in If. Draw another ordinate QfQN indefinitely near to P'PM 
80 that PF = QQ\ then MN is an elementary arc of that reUtive indicatrix which 
passes throogh If, and is therefore parallel to 01 the conjugate diameter of 0M» 
Also PQPQ! is a parallelogram. 

The planes OPQ, OPQ' are ultimately tangent planes at P and P', and most 
intersect in a straight line OJ parallel to PQ or P'Q', If then we turn the body 
round OJ, the tangent planes at P and P wiU be brought into coincidence and the 
one body wiU roll on the other. Thus OJ is the instantaneous axis. 

Now, since MN is the projection of PQ or FQ^ on the plane of xy, it follows 
that 01, a parallel to MN, is the projection of OJ, a parallel to PQ or P'Q'. Also 
the parallels PQ and PQ', being tangents to the surfaces, make indefinitely small 
angles with the plane of xy, hence OJ makes an equal indefinitely small angle 
with 01. If be this small angle and $ the angle of rotation about OeT, the 
motion of the body is represented by rotations Oein^ about Oz and ^oos0 about 
01, Since is indefinitely small, the former is of the second order and is to 
be neglected. The latter reduces to 0, 

To prove the last part of the proposition, we may again resolve this latter 
rotation into a rotation cosy 01 about Oy and a rotation 0smyOI aboat Ox. 
The former does not affect the arc of rolling along Oy, the latter obviously gives 
0-=f^ sin y 01. 

480. Prop. The Cylinder of Stability. Measure a length 
s^m^yOI along the common normal Oz and describe a circular 
cylinder having this length as a diameter of the base, the axis 
being parallel to 01. If the centre of gravity of the body be 
inside this cylinder, the equilibrium is stable: if outside and 
above the plane of xy, the equilibrium is unstable. The cylinder 
may therefore be called ike cylinder of stability. 

These results follow from the second expression for the moment 
of gravity about 01 found in the next proposition. 

481. Prop. The time of Oscillation. Let O be the 

centre of gravity and K the radius of gyration of the body about 
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0/, then the length L of the simple equivalent pendulum is 
given by ^^sco^OOz .sm^yOI -OG .mi^GOL 

If OG produced cut the cylinder of stability in F, then 

^'=GF.sin«GO/. 

We deduce from this that the time of oscillation of the body 
is the same as if the fixed surface were plane, and the curvatures 
of the upper body at the point of contact were altered so that 
the Relative Indicatrix remained the same as before. 

4S2. These results may be obtained by taking moments about the instantaneous 
axis, see Art. 44S. The general course of reasoning may be indicated as follows. 
In equilibrium O is the point of contact and OG is vertical; as the body rolls 
on the surface, say in the direction y'P, let P be the point of contact at the 
time t and let 0', O* be the positions in space occupied by the points O and Q 
of the body. These points are not marked in the figure, but and C will obviously 
lie indefinitely close to each other between y' and P, so that OC is perpendicular 
to Py\ while Q' wiU move from Q a little to the right, as seen from any point 
in Pr. Draw PW vertical, and PF paraUel and equal to aQ\ If PI' be the 
instantaneous axis at the time t, 6 is the angle between the planes WPV and PPT'. 

To find the moment of the weight about PI' we resolve gravity parallel and 
perpendicular to PI', The 
former component has no 
moment about PI', the latter 
is p sin TFPr. Let this latter 
act parallel to some straight 
line KP» The moment re- 
quired is the product of re- 
Bolvedgravity into the shortest 
distance between the line of 
action of this force and the 
straight line PI', This short- 
est distance is equal to the 
sum of the projections (with 
their proper signs) of PO'^ 
(yO' on a straight line per- 
pendicular to both KP and 
PI', Let this straight line be PH, To find these projections we shall use a little 
spherical trigonometry. Let the figure represent the spherical triangles formed by 
the arcs on a sphere subtending the various angles at the centre P. Also Py' is a 
tangent to P(y the arc of rolling, and Pz' is normal to the surface at P. The 
projection of P(y on PH is <r cos y'Plir=<r cos y'PN^ cos A^PH= <r sin y'PI' cos iTP*'. 
The projection of (yO' is the same as the projection of 

PF=PF cos HPF= - PP sin WPF:^ - OG . ^ sin WPI'. 

The differential equation is therefore 

K^=:-eg{$, sin* y'PI' . sin WPI' . cos KPz' - OG . sin* WPV). 
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We now replace sin WPI' . cos KPz' by its equivalent cos TTPz'. In the small 
terms containing the factor $ we may remove the accents, and replace P and W by 
O and G. We immediately obtain one of the results. 

To obtain the other, we write the equation of moments in the form 

K^^ - 0g sin« WPr \t sin« w'PI' ^^^.^jL " OgI . 

But, if D be the diameter of the cylinder of stability drawn with its axis parallel to 
PI\ and if PW cut the cylinder in V, we have PV .cos KPW=D cos KPz\ 
Substituting in the equation, the expression in brackets takes the form P F - OG, 
which is ultimately equal to OV, We thus obtain the second result. 

We might also find the periods by the method of vis viva. 



Oscillations of Cones in three dimensions. 

483. Oicillations of Cones to the fint order. A heavy 

cone of any form oscillates on a fixed rough conical surface^ the 
vertices being coincident. It is required to find the time of a email 
oscillation. 

The motion of a cone about its vertex regarded as a fixed point 
is conveniently discussed by the help of spherical trigonometry. 

Let be the common vertex, the centre of gravity of the 

moving cone, 00 ^h. With centre 0, 

and radius equal to OQ, describe a 

\ /^ sphere; it is on this sphere that we 

.-fiV* yg shall suppose our spherical triangles to 

\ <A / be constructed. Let 01 be the instan- 

. \ Uy taneous axis of the moving cone, i.e, the 

^^\^ common generator along which the two 

y/ ^ cones touch, and let it cut the sphere 

/ f\ in /. Let IT be a vertical drawn up- 

j^ I wards to cut the same sphere in TF. Let 

the arcs WI= z, 01= r. In the position 
of equilibrium the three straight lines 
OW, 00, 01 are in the same vertical plane, and they are so 
represented in the figure. 

Let n be the inclination of the vertical plane 001 to the 
normal plane to the two cones along 01, Let p, p' be the semi- 
angles of the two right circular osculating cones of contact along 
01 J taken positively when the curvatures are in opposite directions. 
In the figure their axes cut the sphere in C and D. 

If K be the radius of gyration of the moving cone about 0/, 
the length L of the simple equivalent pendulum is given by 

K^ . , . sin p sin p' 

7-= = sm iz — r) cos n - — 7 ',. — sm r sm z. 

hL ^ ' sm (p + p) 
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The dynamical principle used in obtaining this result is that 
of taking moments about the instantaneous axis, Art. 448. If 0' 
be the position of the centre of gravity at the time t, and 6 the 
angle between tte planes GOT, Oul, we have 

K^'e^M (1), 

where M is the moment of g acting at (?' about the instantaneous 
axis at the time t 

If OP be a neighbouring generator of the fixed cone and the 
angle POI be cr, the moment if' about OP of g acting at (7' is a 
function ofO and cr. We therefore have to the first order of small 
quantities M'-Ac-hBO (2), 

where A and B depend on the form of the cone. 

Finally, if OP be the instantaneous axis at the time t, we 
have M' = M and a sin (p + p) =^ sin p sinp' (3). 

Eliminating either a- or from these equations the time of 
oscillation can be deduced. 

The relations (2) and (3) are established in an elementary 
manner in Arts. 484 and 485. The steps in the investigation 
correspond to those used in the oscillation of cylinders (Art. 441), 
the chief difierence bein^ that the straight lines used in the 
figure for cylinders are here replaced by spherical arcs. The 
proof of the relation (3) presents no difficulty, but in the general 
case when both the rolling and the fixed cone are of any forms the 
figure required to obtain the relation (2) is rather complicated. 
In particular cases, such as when the fixed surface is plane or the 
rolling cone is one of revolution, there is considerable simplifica- 
tion, the extent of which is pointed out in some of the examples 
in Art. 486. In these the proof, as adapted to the special case 
under consideration, is again briefly sketched. 

Another method. By considering the parts of M' due to 
and <T separately, we may arrive at their values withovt re- 
quiring any figure more complicated than that already drawn in 
this Article, The proof is as follows. 

Suppose (1) that <r=:0, then M* is the moment roand 01 of g acting at O' 
parallel to the vertical WO, Since the body is tamed roand 01 through an angle 
df the arc GG'=^ sin G J. Resolving g parallel and perpendicular to 01, the 
latter component is p sin fTJ and its moment roand 01 is p sin WI ,Q0'» Sub- 
stituting for the spherical arcs WI and 01 their values t and r, the moment 
becomes -ghBfinr ,%\nz. 

Suppose (2) that ^=0, then M' is the moment round the neighbouring generator 
OP of g acting at G parallel to WO, Resolving g along and perpendicular to QO, 
the latter component is g sin WO, and acts at G along a tangent to the spherical 
arc 01, To find its moment round OP we resolve it perpendicular to the plane 
OOP and multiply the component by h sin OP. The required moment is therefore 
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the product of ^ sin WO^ sin lOP and h sin OP, Since <r cos ft and lOP . ain OP 
both express the perpendicular distance of P from the arc OI, the required moment 
becomes gha sin (« - r) cos n, where z-r has been written for WG. 

The complete valae of M is therefore 

M=gh {a cos n sin (2 - r) - 9 sin r sin z}. 

484. As the heavy cone rolls on the surface, the point on the sphere whiofa is at 
I in equilibrium takes the position J\ and P is the new point of contact. Ijet the 
arc 10 assume the position I'0\ and let the centre C of the osoolating oone move 
to C\ Let a = IP he the arc rolled over, and let be the angle turned round hj 




the cone. Since this angle is ultimately the same as CPC\ we have CC=6eanp. 

Also CCcosec (p+p') and (roosecp' are each equal to the angle IDP. We thus 

^ - y, sin p sin p' 
find a=0 -^- — ^7 . 
sin (p+p') 

485. The vertical OW cuts the sphere in W, To find the moment of the weight 

about OP we must resolve gravity parallel and perpendicular to OP. The former 

component has no moment, and the latter is g sin WP, Let this latter act parallel 

to some straight line KO, The moment required is the product of resolved gravity 

into the projection of 00' on a straight line OH, which is perpendicular to both OK 

and OP, Thus the spherical triangle HKP has all its sides right angles. In 

equilibrium O lies in the vertical plane WOIt and as the cone rolls O moves to 0\ 

so that the arc GG' is perpendicular to WI, and equal to ^ sin r. Let this arc cut 

WP in M. The projection required is hcos H0'= - h . MO' since HM is a right 

angle. Since PI makes with PH an angle which is ultimately equal to n, we have 

OM sin WO 8in(«-r) ,,. ^ , _, ^ . , ^, 

= .- -i--. = — r ultimately. The moment required, urging the oone 

<r cos n sm WI smz '' 1 » o- o 

back to its position of equilibrium, is ^Asin^r (G3f -GG'), which on sabstitation 
becomes M=gh {a cos n sin (2 - r) - ^ sin r sin «}. 

Equating this moment with the sign changed to K^§, the result to be prored 
follows immediately. 
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We may obtain this equation by the analytical method given in Art. 509. We 
there replace the geometry, here need by a process of differentiation, which may be 
extended to any higher degree of approximation. 

486. Bzamptoa. Ex. 1. If the npper body be a right cone of semi-angle p, 
and if it be on the top of any conical surface, we have n = and r s p. The preceding 

Av A 1. Av # ^ sin(«+p')sin'p 

expression then takes the form rr^ = \ — ,' ,, ^ . 

'^ hL 8m(p+p') 

Ex. 2. A right cone of angle 2p and altitude a, suspended by its vertex from a 
fixed point in a rough vertical wall, makes small oscillations, prove that the length 
of the equivalent pendulum is |a sec p (1 + 5 cos' p). 

Let the cone when in equilibrium touch the plane along the vertical Oz, At the 
time t, let the generator ON be the line of contact, where £ON=(r. Let OA be the 
axis. Resolving gravity along and perpendicular to the line ON^ and taking 
moments about the instantaneous axis ON, we have JT'd'^ -p sin cr.fa sin p. 
Now, if the cone turn round ON through an angle &dt, the centre A of the base 
advances a space a sin p . ^dt, hence, if AH be a perpendicular on ON, H advances 
an equal space. But it does advance a space OH . da, i.e. a cos pcfo*. We therefore 
have 6iaxip=cr, Substituting this value of ^ in the above equation and quoting 
the value of K* from Art. 17, Ex. 7, the length of the equivalent pendulum is 
found without difficulty. 

Ex. 3. A right cone of angle 2p and altitude a oscillates on a perfectly rough 
plane inclined to the vertical at an angle z, the length of the equivalent pendulum 
is ^seopsec£(l + 5 cos'p). [Resolve gravity into g cos z acting down the plane 
and a perpendicular component which can be neglected. Then proceed as in the 
last question.] 

Ex. 4. A right cone of angle 2p and altitude a is divided by a plane through the 
axis. One of the halves rests in equilibrium with its axis along a generator of a 
fixed right cone of angle 2p', the vertices being coincident, prove that the length L 
of the equivalent pendulum is given by 

fA-9 . tAA 9 .i2atan*p „ . ^ ... an(p'+z) 
{9t'+ 16 tan'p}* — =^-^ = 8t sm f tan p' - 4 tan p — ^ , ' , 
* '^' 6L '^ "^ cosp' 

where z is the inclination of the line of contact to the vertical measured upwards. 

487. Oondition of Stability of Oones to the flnt order. 

To determine the condition of stability when a heavy cone rests in 
equilibrium an a perfectly rough cone fixed in apace. 

It is evident that we must have the length L of the equivalent 

I)endulum, found in Art. 483, e(^nal to a positive quantity. This 
eads to the following construction, which is represented in the 
figure of Art. 483. Measure along the common normal CI to the 
cones a length 18=8, such that cot/t^cotp-^cotp. From 8 
draw an arc 8R perpendicular to 10 W, then 

cos n = cot 8 . tan IR. 
Then L is positive and the equilibrium is stable if the centre of 
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gravity of the moving cone be either below the common generator 
of the two cones, or above the generator at an angle r such that 

cot r > cot z + cot IR. 

When the vertex is very distant the cones become cylinders. 
In this case, if the arc z become a quadrant, the condition of 
stability is reduced to r<IR. This agrees with the condition 
given in Art. 442. 



Large TautochronoiLS Motions, 

488. When the oscillations of a system are not small, the 
equation of motion cannot always be reduced to a linear form, 
and no general rule can be given for the solution. But the oscil- 
lation may still be tautochronous, and it is sometimes important 
to ascertain whether this is the case. Various rules to determine 
this question are given in the following Articles. 

When a particle oscillates on a given smooth curve either 
in a vacuum or in a medium whose resistance varies as the 
velocity we know that the oscillation is tautochronous about 
the position of equilibrium if the tangential force P = m^s where 8 
is the length of the arc measured fh)m the position of equilibrium 
and m is a constant, Art. 434. If therefore any rectifiable curve 
is given, the proper force to produce a tautochronous motion 
can at once be assigned. Thus a catenary is a tautochronous 
curve for a force acting along the ordinate equal to m*y, because 
the resolved part along the tangent is obviously m'«. The equi- 
angular spiral is tautochronous for a central force fir tending to 
the pole, because the resolved part along the tangent being ni^a, 
where m^ = fi cos^ a, the time of arrival at the pole is the same 
for all area In the same way the epicycloid and hypocycloid 
are also tautochronous curves for a central force tending from 
or to the centre of the fixed circle and varying as the dis- 
tance, because since r* = -45^ + 5, the resolved part along the 
tangent, viz. firdr/ds, varies as s. In all these cases the time 
of arrival at the position of equilibrium is the least positive root 
of the equation tan 7it = — n/x (Art. 434) where 2/cv is the re- 
sistance and n*+ K^= m\ The whole time from one position of 
momentary rest to the next is 7r/n. 

cPoc /doc \ 

489. If the equation of motion he -^ ~^ \Wf '^) * 

where F is a homogeneous function of the first degree, then, in what- 
ever position the system is placed at rest, the time of arriving at the 
position determined by x^O is the same. 
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(1 dx\ 
- -jT-1, Let X 

and f be the co-ordinates of two systems starting from rest in two 
different positions, and let x — a,^=Ka initially. It is easy to 
see that the differential equation of one system is changed into 
that of the other by writing f = /ca?. If therefore the motion of 
one system is given by x = <f>{t, A, B\ that of the other is given 
by ^=/c<f> (t, A\ B*), To determine the arbitrary constants A, B 
and A\ R, we have exactly the same conditions, viz. that, when t = 0, 
(f> = a and d<f>/dt = 0. Since only one motion can follow from a 
single set of initial conditions, we have A' = A, and R^B. 
Hence throughout the motion f = tex, and therefore x and f 
vanish together. It follows that the motions of the two systems 
are perfectly similar, and the times equal. 

This result may be obtained also by integrating the differential 
equation. If we put px =• dxjdt, we find, after eliminating Xy that 
the variables p and t can be separated, showing that /> is a 
function of ^ + 5. Hence by an easy integration x — A<^\t-\-B). 
When t = 0, dxjdt = 0, and therefore 4>(B) = 0. Thus B is known 
and X vanishes when f^ (t + £) = 0, whatever be the value of A, 

It mast be notioed that if the force be a homogeneous function of the velocity 
and X, the motion is tautochronous only in a certain sense. It may happen that 
the system arrives at the position determined by x=0 only after an infinite time, 
or the time of arrival may be imaginary. Thus, suppose the homogeneous function 
to be fii*x, where w? is positive, then the system starting from rest moves continually 
away from the position x=Q, The value of x is evidently represented by an 
exponential function of x which never ceases to increase with the time. It is 
therefdre necessary in applying the rule to ascertain whether the time given by the 
equation (! + £)= is real or not. 

We may in general determine this from the known circumstances of each par- 
ticular case. The two following general conditions will guide us in our decision. 
If the time before arrival at the position x=0 is to be real and finite, and the same 
from all initial positions, it is clear that the position x=0 mutt he one of equilibrium. 
For, if not, place the system at rest indefinitely close to that position, then the 
time of arrival will be zero, unless the acceleration be also zero. Further, the 
position of arrival must be a position of stable equilibrium for all displacements ; 
or at least for all displacements on that side of the position of equilibrium on which 
the motion is to take place. 

490. Iiagrange's rule. If the eqiuUion of motion be 

dt^^\dt)f{x)^^\dt'^^''^]' 

where F is a homogeneous function of the first degree, and f(x) is 
any function of x, show tkaty in whatever position the system is 
placed, the time of arriving at the position determined by f{x) = 
%s the same. 
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This IB Lagrange's general expression for a force which oauaes a taotoehronoos 
motion. The formula was given by him in the Berlin Memoirs for 1765 and 
1770, and in other places. Another very complicated demonstratioii was gfrretk by 
D'Alembert, requiring variations as well as differentiations. Lagrange seems lo 
have believed that his expression for a tautochronous force was both neoessaiy and 
sufficient. But it has been pointed out by M. Fontaine and M. Bertrand that 
though sufficient it is not necessary. At the same time the latter rednoed the 
demonstration to a few simple principles. A more general expression than 
Lagrange's has been lately given by Brioschi, but it does not appear to contain 
any cases of tautochronous motion not already given by Lagrange's formala. 

Lagrange's result may be arrived at by the following reasoning. 
The motion from rest is tautochronous with regard to the .point 

or = 0, if the equation of motion be -j— =xF ( ~ ;i7 ) . Put x=^ (y) 

where <f> stands for <f) (y) and accents as usual denote differential 
coefficients. Let <^/<^' =f(y)^ substituting we have 

dt^ " / \dt) f \dt) "^-^^ \f dtj ' 

where / has been written for /(y). The last two terms of this 
expression form a homogeneous function off and dy/dt of the first 
degree, and therefore Lagrange's formula has been proved. This 
demonstration is due to Bertrand. Liouville's Joum. vol. xil. 1847. 

The motion begins from rest with any initial value of x and 
ends when x = Q, Hence, writing x^<f>ly\ we see that in the 
second equation the motion begins with dyjdt = and with any 
initial value of y, and terminates when <f> (y) = 0. Now dx/dt do^ 
not in general vanish when a? = 0, since the system arrives with 
some velocity at the position of equilibrium. But since 

dx .,, . dy 

<f> iy) does not vanish when a? = 0. It follows therefore, since 
<f}^^\ f(y)y that the motion terminates when/(y) = 0. 

491. Effect of a resisting medium. If the motion is 
tautochronous according to Lagrange's formula in a vacuum, the 
motion is also tautochronous in a medium whose resistance varies 
as the velocity. The only effect of such a resistance is to introduce 
an additional term, viz. 2/«;, of the first degree into the arbitrary 
function F, This theorem is due to Lagrange. 

If the resistance is 2kv + /cV, we write Lagrange's equation in 
the form 



d^'x fix) , ^ v" r, ^/ X 
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Putting the coefficient of v* equal to k\ we find by integration 
that f{x) — Cef"'* + Ajk', If a? is measured from the position of 
equilibrium, at which by Lagrange's theorem /(^) = 0, we must 
have A^" kC, The result is that for this law of resistance, the 
motion is tautochronous if the impressed force is P — C(e*'* — 1). 
This result agrees with those given by Euler and Laplace. 

492. We can give an easy independent proof of thit theorem. For the sake of 
simplicity let the system be a particle moying from rest towards a point A of equi- 
librium on a smooth given carve under the action of a tangential force P. The 
equation of motion is 

$-(cV + 2irt;=-P. 
at 

This equation can be written in the form 

|.,..,.M^,-... 

provided -n= - ^'v^ i.e, t«= - k'$. Put e^di — dw. 

The time of arrival at the point ir=:0 will be independent of the arc if we put 
Pe^'^'=mho^ Art. 434. Now ir= -—,«"*'• + C, and if < is measured from the 

K 

position at which ir =0, we have it'C= 1. We therefore have P= -> («* * - 1) which 

is the same result as before. Also the time of arriving at the position irsQ is 
given by the least positive root of the equation tan nt= - nJK where n*=n^- x*. If 
ff' > w? the particle arrives at the position ir=0 after an infinite time, Art. 434. 

Laplace remarks that the expression for the force P is independent of the 
coefficient k of that part of the resistance which varies as the velocity, while the 
time of arrival at the position of equilibrium is independent of the coefficient x' of 
that part of the resistance which varies as the square of the velocity, MScanique 
Cilestef vol. i., page 38. 

Ex. 1. Find the smooth curve such that the motion of a heavy particle in a 
medium whose resistance is 2kv + k'v* may be tautochronous. Since gravity is the 
only force we put 

Ex. 2. Find also the curve when the impressed force tends to the origin and is 
equal to /ur*. 

498. Motion on a rough cycloid. A heavy particle slides 
from rest on a rough cycloid pUiced with its axis vertical, in a 
medium whose resistance varies as the velocity, show that the motion 
is tautochronous. 

Let be the lowest point of the cycloid, P the particle, OP = «, 
so that the arc is measured from in the direction opposite to 
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that of the motioiL Let the normal at P make an aogle '^ with 
the vertical, let p be the radius of curvature at P, and a the diameter 
of the generating circle. Then, by known properties of the cycloid, 
« = 2a Hin -^j p = 2a cos ^. Let fi be the coefficient of fiiction, g 
the accelerating force of gravity, and let the mass be unity. Then, 
if if be the pressure on the particle measured positively inwards 

, - = /xiZ — 5r sin -^ — 2iirt;, - = jR-^rcos-^ (1). 

Eliminating R, the equation of motion becomes 

^--t;»4-2/ct; + — ^sin(ilr-e) = (2), 

at p cos-^ ^^ ^ ^ ^ 

where tan e = /x. This may be written 

Jt («"") + 2* W + ^e« sin (^ - e) = 0. 
provided -^ = — /x -, i.e. w = — fi^. Put e^ds = dw ; 

.-. 77^ +2/c;7r + — 7 e-''* sm (i/r - e) = 0. 
dt^ dt cos-^ ^^ 

Now w — /e"*** 2tt cos -^d^ — 2a cos ee"*** sin (-^ — e). 

The equation therefore reduces to 

dhu c% dw , g ^ 

The motion is therefore tautochronous, Art. 434. At what- 
ever point of the cycloid the particle is placed at rest, it arrives 
at the point A determined by w = 0, i.e. ^ = e, in the same time. 
The pomt A, at which the tautochronous motion terminates, is 
clearly an extreme position of equilibrium in which the limiting 
friction just balances gravity. 

The time of arrival at A is given by the least positive root 
of the equation tan /i^ = — n/#c, where n^-\-K^ = g/2aco^€; the 
whole time from one position of momentary rest to the next 
being ir/n. 

So long as the particle is moving in the same direction the 
constant p. retains the same sign, Art. 159. The motion is there- 
fore given by 

e"*** sin (^ - e) = ^e-«* sin {nt + B), 

whore, as before, «* + /c' = <// 2a cos' e and A, B wre constants. 
When the particle arrives at the next position of rest, it wiU 
begin to Return or will remain there at rest according as the value 
of ^ at that point is greater or less than the angle of firiction. 
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We may also deduce the tautoohronism of the motion from Lagrange's theorem. 
Proceeding as in Art. 491 and equating the coefficient of v^ to /x/p, we find a value 
of /(<) which makes the Lagrangian equation become the same as that of the 
particle on the cycloid. 

494. Bistorieal gnminary. That a smooth cycloid is tantochronous in vacuo for 
a heavy particle was first proved by Huygens in his Horologium Oscillatoriumt 1673. 
Newton extended this to the case in which the resistance is 2KVf and also proved 
that a smooth epicycloid is tantochronous for a central force varying as the distance. 
That the oscillations on a cycloid are tantochronous when the curve is rough has 
been deduced by Bertrand from Lagrange's formula, LiouvilUt vol. xiii., 1848. He 
ascribes the proposition to Neoker, who published it in the Mimoires des savants 
itrangers, vol. iv., 1763. Euler practically determined the force which would make 
a smooth curve tantochronous when the resistance is «r't^, Mechanical 1786. This 
result was afterwards extended by Laplace to the case in which the resistance is 
2kv + k'v*, Micanique CiUste^ Tome i., page 36. Puiseaux has a memoir on smooth 
tantochronous curves in vacuo, and also for heavy bodies when the resistance is 
ic'v^, LiouvilU, vol. ix., 1844. He remarks that he has avoided the use of series, 
such as that employed by Poisson in his Micanique (see Art. 197). He discusses 
the tautochrone in vacuo when the force is central and varies as the distance and 
shows that the curve is an epicycloid, a hypocycloid or a certain spiral. Haton de 
la Goupillidre proves that the epicycloid when rough is also tantochronous and 
points out briefly that this fact is not affected by a resistance 2^1;, LiouvilU, voL xiii. 
Darboux in a note to the Micanique de Despeyrotis, 1884, shows that when friction 
is taken account of the only tantochronous curves are those discussed by Puiseaux. 

495. atetlo n on any rongh eiirv«. A particle, starting from rest, moves on a 
rough curve of given form in a medium whose resistance is «c'v', under the action of 
forces which depend only on the position of the 

particle. Prove that the necessary condition that 
the time of arriving at the position of equilibrium 
should be independent of the arc described is 

where P=0-fi.H is the excess of the tangential 
force O over the part fiH of the friction, and m is a 
constant. Find also the time of transit. 

Let A be the point at which the tantochronous motion terminates, M the position 
of the particle at any time t, AM =St bo that s is measured from A in the direction 
opposite to that of motion. Let the tangent at M make an angle ^ with the axis 
of X, and let ^ and s increase together. Let the tangential and normal components 
of the force be G and H; the tangential component O acting towards A^ and the 
normal component H acting outwards, ue. opposite to the direction in which p is 
measured. We shall suppose p to be positive throughout the arc. The equations 
of motion are therefore 

- = /i-H, v^^/jlR-G + k'v^ (1). 

p as * ' 

Since the particle starts from rest, we see that R and H are initially equal and thus 
have the same sign. We shall suppose that H is positive throughout the motion, 
so that the impressed force urges the particle outwards. It follows that R also is 
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positive throughout the motion. The friction continue$ therefore to be reprt- 
aented by /aR, without any discontinuout changes in the sign of fju^ euch om would 
happen if R were to change sign without a corresponding change in the directum of 
the friction, (See Art. 159.) Eliminating R we find 

as p 

Let P=0-^JI, 80 that P is the whole impressed force urging the particle 
along the tangent towards the point A, We may prove that P most be positiTe 
throughout the motion until the particle reaches A. If P be zero at any point B, 
then, placing the particle at rest at B, it will remain there in eqoilibriam, and 
therefore the times of reaching A from all points will not be the same. We see also 
by the same reasoning that the point A must be one at which P is aero. (See 
Art. 489.) Writing dsldi// for p, the equation of motion becomes 

^'-2(M + KV)r»=-2pP. 

.-. t>a^-2fi4'-2«>=c«- p2pPtf-«M^-2«'«#, 

where a is the angle the tangent at A makes with the axis, of x. As ^ ia greater 
than a throughout the motion the constant of integration, viz. e^, most be positiTC. 

We notice that the integral on the right-hand side is independent of the position 
of the starting point of the particle and depends only on the intrinsic equation of 
the curve and the point A. Let us represent this integral by 2*, and take m as the 
co-ordinate of the particle. We have z=c when the particle is starting from rest, 
and z=0 when it arrives at the point A determined by ^=a. 

The intrinsic equation of the curve being given, we can imagine ^ and # to be 
expressed as functions of z. Putting then tf-M^-«'«d(=0 (2) ds, the time T of 
transit from z=c to z=0 is easily seen to be 

ift{z)dz 

To find the form of the function <f> which makes this result independent of the 

arc we equate to zero its differential coefiioient with regard to c. Putting z=c^ we 

have 

[1 (ce) d ^ . dT^ n <P:(cJ)jd^_ 

Jo^(l-ey " dc-jo V(l-?)" 

This integral cannot be zero for all values of e unless 0'(c|)=:O. If it were not 

zero we could by taking c small enough make 4>' (c^) keep one sign from (=0 to 

{=1 ; thus every term of the integral would have the same sign and the sum could 

not be zero. Writing then {z) = 1/m, we see that the time of transit is T= v/Sm. 

Putting u=: -fi^- k's, for the sake of brevity, we have to find P from, the two 
equations 

mc«*=^, 2J'^pPe^di/^=tK 

Integrating the first from ^ = a to ^, i.e. z=0 to z and substituting in the aeoond 
we have {mfe^ds}* =2jPe^ds. Differentiating and reducing, this leads to 

P=m'e-'' i"^ e'^pdyj,, :. m«p=^-(A* + 'c'p)i'. 

Since P vanishes when f =a, we verify the theorem that the point at whioh the 
tautochronous motion terminates is a position of equilibrium ; Art. 489. 



'=/: 
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Ex. Show that this law of force is included in the Lagrangian expression for a 
taatochronous force. 

Comparing the Lagrangian equation as written in Art. 491 with (2) of this 
article, term for term, we find an expression for /(<), i.e. -P, which agrees with 
that given above. 

By deducing the condition of tautoohronism from Lagrange's expression we 
prove that it is si^fficient, the mode of proof adopted above shows that the condition 
is also neceuary, 

496. Ex. EuUr*8 theorem, A particle moves on a smooth curve under the 
action of a tangential force P which is some function of the distance s of the particle 
from the position A of equilibrium, and the time of arrival at A from rest in any 
position is independent of the arc. Prove that if the motion take place in vacuo, 
P=iC8; and if in a medium whose resistance is k^v^^ P^zC (e'^' - 1). This should be 
proved by the method of Art. 495, not deduced as a particular case from the general 
result. 

497. Determine how the time of arrival at the position A of equilibrium in 
Art. 495 would be modified if the resistance were changed to 2kv + «c'v'. 

The equation of motion (2) of Art. 495 now becomes 

dv v^ , « 

37 = M — + «f't;* - 2«; - P. 

at p 

As in Art. 495 this may be written in the form 

^(«*4^)+2(c(«-t;) + «-P=0, 
provided u = - /u^ - /c '«. Put e^ds = dir, 

.._+2ic-^+eP-0. 

The time of arrival at the point A, determined by itbO, becomes independent olthe 
arc if the last term is equated to nAc. We then have P=mh''^je*dM, which is the 
same value as P as before. The time of arrival at the position of equilibrium is now 
given by the least positive root of tannr= -n/ic where n'sm'-ic', the time from 
one position of rest to the next being x/n, Art. 484. 

498. Epicycloidi <£c. Supposing the curve to be rough, the resistance to be 
2icv, the force central and equal to Xr, and the tautoohronio period to be given, 
prove that the differential equation of the curve is p=ip, where t(l+m'/X)=l+M^ 
and X is positive when the force is repulsive. The constant m is a function of the 
period whose value is given in Art. 497; when the resistance is zero the tauto* 
chronic period is T/2m. Trace also the curves included in this equation. 

In this case 0= -Xdpjdrf/, H=\p; see the figure at the beginning of Art. 495. 

Since «r'=0, the condition of tautoohronism takes the simpler form m'p=(2P/d^ - fiP. 

Substituting for P its value O - /xH, we arrive at the given result. 

p tfi 

To trace the curvet p=ip, we notice that -=1- — — ^ in the epicycloid in 

which a and 6 are the radii of the fixed and rolling circles respectively and that in 
the hypocycloid 6 is negative. 

(1) If i has a negative value, the curve is a hypocycloid. This requires that 
m^/X< - 1 algebraically, while /u may have any value. The central force is therefore 
attractive. 

R. D. 26 
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(2) If i is positive aud less than unity, the carve is an epicycloid. This 
requires that m^/\>0 and fi*<.m^l\ the central force is therefore repulmye. 

(3) If i is positive and greater than unity, the curve takes other forms. 

(ftp 
Putting »- l = a^, its differential equation becomes 3;^=a^i'* By rotating the axis 

of X round the origin through an appropriate angle, the integral may be reduced to 
one of the forms 

Since in any curve the projection of the radius vector on the tangent is equal to 
dpld}//t we have 

r3 =l?2 4. (dpldif/)^, cot {}p-e)= dpipdi//. 

We can therefore express the polar co-ordinates r, ^ in terms of ^ as an auziliaiy 
angle. Tracing the curves we find two kinds of spirals according as we take the 
upper or lower signs, together with an equiangular spiral whose angle /3 is given by 

sin2/9=l/i. 

Since the two kinds of spirals do not pass through the origin the point of 
equilibrium at which the tautochronous motion is to terminate is fonnd hy TnitlHng 
tan0=l//u where is the acute angle which the radius vector makes with the 
tangent. Li the equiangular spiral the point of equilibrium is the origin for the 
central force vanishes at that point. 

In the first kind of spiral the angle 0, i.e. ^~^, varies from ^w when ^=0 to 
tan~^ 1/a when ^ is infinite, and in the second kind varies from zero to tan^^l/a 
for the same values of ^. Li the equiangular spiral 4> is constant and equal to 
tan~^l/a. Hence the first kind of spiral or the second will have a point of 
equilibrium, and be the tautochrone, according as /i<or>a ; the arc to be described 
being on that side of the position of equilibrium in which tan0<l/^ The 
equiangular spiral will also be a tautochrone, the arc terminating at the centre 
of force, provided fi<a. 

We deduce from the given value of i that /Lt'-o*=iw**/X; hence m*/X is positiTe 
or negative, i.e. the central force is repulsive or attractive, according as fi>a or 
/* < o. Since i > 1 we must have in the former case /a? > w'/X. 

We have therefore the following cases, (1) force attractive; if m*/X<: -1 the 
curve is a hypocydoid, if m^/X> -1 but <0 the curve is the first spiral or the 
equiangular spiral according to the position of the point at which the motion is to 
terminate; (2) force repulsive, i.e. m^/X>0, the curve is an epicycloid or the second 
spiral according as /n^ < or > m'/X. When wi*/X= -1, the radius of oazratare p ii 
infinite and the curve is a straight line. 

499. Ex. 1. A system having one degree of freedom is defined by 2T=ifV, 
U=f{0). Prove that the motion is tautochronous if U^sC {jMdO}*, IBni MdB^dt, 
and use Art. 496.] [AppeO.] 

Ex. 2. A system having two degrees of freedom is defined by 

where A, B, C s^re given functions of ^, 0. Investigate the constraint which moit 
be introduced into the system that the motion may be tautochronoos. [AssoDe 
<f>=F(e) and use Ex. 1.] [Appell, Comptet Hendut^ 1891] 
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Ex. 3. If the equation of motion is -^=pv^+q where p and q are given 

da 
functions of s, prove that the condition of tantochronism is p? - 2 ^ eaimK 

[Appell, TraiU de MScanique, 1898.] 



Oscillations of Cylinders and Cones to the second order. 



500. Conditton of StabUity of Oylind«n to tlie hlglMr oKd«n. When 
a heavy cylinder rests in equilibrium on one side of a fixed rough cylinder as 
in Art. 441, the condition of stability is that the centre of gravity should lie within 
a certain circle called the circle of stability. If the centre of gravity lie on the 
boundary of this circle the equilibrium is called neutral^ but it is generally either 
stable or unstable, a higher degree of approximation, however, being required 
to distinguish the two. We may reach any degree of approximation by the 
following easy process, which amounts to the continued differentiation of a certain 
quantity until we arrive at a result which is not zero. The sign of this result 
distinguishes between the stability and instability of the equilibrium. The magnitude 
of the result, joined to some other elementSy enables us to form the equation of motion, 

501. In equilibrium the centre of gravity is in the vertical through the point 
of contact. Let the body be turned round through 

any angle 6^ so that O in the figure is the position 
of the centre of gravity, and I the point of contact. 
Let IF be vertical. Let CID be the common normal 
to the two cylinders, C and D being the centres of 
curvature of their transverse sections. Let p=CI, 

p'=DI, and let - = - + - , so that z is the radius of 

z p p 

relative curvature. 

Let IQ=r, the angles QIC=n, QIV=<lt, and let 
IP=ds, Then we have the four following sub- 
sidiary equations 




dr . 
3- = smn, 
as 


dn COS It 
ds~ r 


1 
P 


d<f> 1 COB ft 

ds'z r • 


ds 
dS^'' 





Since GI is the radius vector of the upper curve referred to an origin O fixed 
relatively to it, and Jx - n is the angle made by this radius vector with the tangent 
at If the first of these subsidiary equations is evident. To obtain the second we 
notice that C is the centre of curvature, so that the distance OC is constant, as well 
as the radius of curvature, when I moves a short distance ds along the arc. Now 

GC^=f^+fP-2prco8n, 

therefore = (r - p cos n) dr + pr sin ndn. 

Substituting for dr its value from the first subsidiary equation, this immediately 
gives the second. To obtain the third equation we notice that + n is the angle 
made by the normal DI to the lower curve, which is fixed in space, with a straight 

line also fixed in space. Hence ^ + t: = ~ > whence the third equation follows 

26—2 
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from the second. The fourth equation has been proved in Art. 441 ; the proof 
may be summed up as follows. If CP, DP* be the two normals which are in a 
straight line when the body has turned through an angle dO^ then d6=zPCI+P'DIf 

which gives dO=zdi (-+-,) = — , 

502. In equilibrium the centre of gravity of the body must be vertically over 

the point of support. Hence 0=0. In any other position of the body the value 

. . . , .,. . dib d^ib 8^ ^ 

of <f> IS given by the series ^ '"*" ^ T~9'^ 

If in this series the first coefficient which does not vanish be positive and of 
an odd order, it is clear that the line 10 moves to the same side of the vertical as 
that to which the body is moved. The equilibrium is therefore unstable for 
displacements on either side of the position of equilibrium. If the coefficient be 
negative the equilibrium is stable. On the other hand, if the term be of an even 

■ 

order it does not change sign with <, the equilibrium is therefore stable for a 
displacement on one side and unstable for one on the other side. 

The first differential coefficient is given by the third subsidiary equation. The 
second differential coefficient is found by differentiating this subsidiary equation 
and substituting for dnjds and dr/ds from the others. The third difiTeiential 
coefficient may be found by repeating the process. In this way we may find any 
differential coefficient which may be required. 

503. If the first differential coefficient dipjds is not zero, the equilibrium is 

stable or unstable according as its sign is negative or positive. This leads to the 

condition that r must be respectively less or greater than z cos n, which agrees with 

the rule given in Art. 441. 

dd> 
If ^ = 0, we have r = 2 cos n, so that the centre of gravity lies on the circumference 

of the circle of stability. Differentiating we have 

(P0_d /1\ 2 sin n cos n sinw 

d^'dif U/"^ »^ rT ^ ^* 

Substituting for r and 2, we have 

<r>0 



= sGV'Vtan«(J + J,)(U^.). 



ds^ 

If this be not zero, the equilibrium is stable for displacements on one side of the 
position of equilibrium and unstable for displacements on the other. 

If -3^=^ al^t we differentiate (1) again. After some reduction we find 

^-^/lA Lfl 1\ tann d /1\ 3tan«n /l 2\ 
d8^''ds^\z)'^ zp'Xp"^ p')" z d~8\p)' 2« [p'^p')' 

The equilibrium is stable or unstable according as this expression is negative or 
positive. 

If the transverse section be a circle or a straight line these expressions admit of 
great simplification. 

504. Ex. 1. A heavy body rests in neutral equilibrium on a rough plane 
inclined to the horizon at an angle n. Show that, unless <fp/d«=tann, the 
equilibrium is stable for displacements on the one side and unstable for displace- 
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ments on the other. Bat* if this equality hold, the eqoilibriam Is stable or 
unstable aooording as tPpldt^ is positive or negative. Here d8 is measured along 
the arc in the direction down the plane. 

Show also that these conditions imply that the equilibrium is stable or unstable 
according as the centre of the conic of closest contact to the upper body is without 
or within the circle of stability. 

Ex. 2. If a convex spherical surface rest on the summit of a fixed convex 
spherical surface in neutral equilibrium, the equilibrium is really unstable. But, 
if the lower surface have its concavity upwards, the equilibrium is stable or unstable 
according as its radius is greater or less than twice that of the upper surface, and is 
really neutral if its radius is equal to twice that of the upper surface. 

The moveable spherical surface in this example must of course be weighted 
so that its centre of gravity is at such an altitude above the point of support that 
the equilibrium is neutral to a first approximation. Thus, when the radius of the 
lower surface is twice its radius, its centre of gravity lies on its surface, i.e. at a 
distance twice its radius from the point of contact. The centre of gravity is outside 
or within the upper surface according as the radius of the lower surface is less 
or greater than twice its radius, and when the lower surface is plane the centre of 
gravity lies at the centre. In this last case also the equilibrium is really neutral. 

505. OaeUlattons of Oyllndoni to tlie hlgbor ovdoni. To form to any degree 
of approximation the general equation of motion of a cylinder oeciUating about a 
position of equilibrium^ 

Following the same notation as before and taking the figure of Art. 501, the 
equation of vis viva is (k^ + 7^)^^=0+211, 

where U is the force function and k the radius of gyration of the body about its 
centre of gravity. Differentiating this with regard to ^, as in Art. 448, we have 

The right-hand side of this equation is by Art. 840 the moment of the forces about 
the instantaneous axis, and is therefore in our case equal to gr sin 0. Substituting 

for -T^ from the subsidiary equations of Art. 501, the equation of motion is therefore 

aff 

{k^ + f^)0 + rz sin n^ = gr sin 0. 

The method of proceeding is the same as that in Art. 502. We expand each 
coefficient by Taylor's theorem in powers of 6, which is to be so chosen as to vanish 
in the position of equilibrium. To do this we require the successive differentials of 
these coefficients to any order expressed in terms of the initial values only of ^ n, 
and r. The first differentials are given in the subsidiary equations of Art. 501. To 
find the others we continually differentiate these subsidiary equations, until we 
have obtained as many differential coefficients as we require. 

506. To form the equation to the first order. Let the initial or equilibrium 
values of n and r be a and h. The equation is therefore 

(h'+&2)d*=prsin0. 

We have to find r sin to the first power of B. Now 

d , . , dr . dtb . . /I cosnX 
— (rsm0) = -T7Sin0 + r -^cos0=zsinnsm0 + r2cos0 ( J, 
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by sabstitating from the sabsidiary eqaations. This by rednoiion becomes 

-r^ (r sin 0) = r cos <f>-x cos (0 - n). 

In equilibrium G lies in the vertical through the point of contact, hence the initial 
value of 4> is zero. The equation of motion is therefore 

(h^ + ik«) e = (h-zcoB a) gS, 

which is the same as that given in Art. 441. 

607. To form the equation to tfie second order. 

We have already found the first differential coefficient of rsin^, we must 

differentiate this again and retain only the terms which do not vanish when 0=0. 

_- , ^ / • ^v 5 I d 1 sin 2a sin o| 

We have ^^ (r sm 0)=«' -(x cos a — - h r } . 

de^^ ^' I ds z h p ] 

The equation of motion to the second order is therefore 

(Jk3+A2 + 2A;esina.^)6i + ;^2sina#i 

/ i.\ ^ . • ( d 1 sin 2a sin a) ^- 
= -(2C08o-^)^^+p«« -^ecosa , - + V - . 

This may be reduced to the form 

s . 2/1 1.9/19 . /A m ' cos a-h 1L9 ^ sin a 

« + «»«= -6«0»+c»«. „.= -^^-^,. l^=-g^^. 

o 91.5 . 1 '* ( d 1 sin 2a sin a] 

Supposing a not to be zero, we find as the solution 

^=^sin(at + B) + ^-^^«+^^^«cos2(a« + B), 

where A and B are two undetermined constants, and the first term represents the 
first approximation. Thus it appears that the first approximation is substantially 
correct unless a be small, that is, unless the equilibrium is nearly neutral. The 
effect of the small terms is to make the extent of the oscillation on the lower side 
of the position of equilibrium slightly greater than that on the upper side. 

508. Osctllations 6f Ooims to the higkitir orders. To form the general 
equation of motion of a heavy cone rolling on a perfectly rough fixed cone. 

Let us follow the same line of argument with the same notation as in Art. 483. 
We have however one point of difference. Since the moving cone is not in 
equilibrium its centre of gravity is not in the vertical plane WOI. As before 
let the arcs 10 =r, IW=z, and the angles GIC=n, WIC=}f/. 

Let O be the angular velocity of the moving cone about its instantaneous axis 
07. Then, by Art. 448, ^2^ + |o^'=L (1), 

where L is the moment of gravity about 01, 

As the cone rolls, the point 7 moves along the intersection of the fixed cone with 
the sphere. Let 7P=d« be the arc described in a time df. It will be convenient to 
take 8 as the co-ordinate by which the position of the cone is determined. 

By the same reasoning as in Art. 484 we find = ^^ -. — . ^ , (2). 

dt Binp.Binp' ^ ' 
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We have now to find the moment of gravity about 01. We again use the same 
argument as in Art. 485. Resolving 
gravity along and perpendicular to 01, 
the former component has no moment, 
and the latter is geinz. Let this latter 
component act parallel to some straight 
line KO, then KWI is an arc in a vertical 
plane. The moment required is then the 
product of resolved gravity into the pro- 
jection of 00 on OHt where H is the 
pole of the arc KWI. Thus the moment 
is gh sin z cos HO, To find eos HG 
produce HO to cut KWI in Jtf. Then, 
in the right-angled triangle OIM, we have 
sin Gif = sin G J sin Gllf. The moment 
L is therefore L= -pfcsinrsin«sin(n-f) (3). 

When the forms of the cones are known, we can express K, r, 2, n and ^ in 
terms of s or any other co-ordinate we may choose. The equation of motion will 
then be known. The determination may be effected by the help of the four following 
subsidiary equations dr 




dz ,\ 

-=-=sm^ 

as 



dn . 

3-=cotrco8n-cotp 

ds 

d\l/ 

^ =cot 2 cos ^ +cot p' 



(4). 



The proof of these is left to the reader. They may be obtained by the same 
reasoning as in the case of the cylinder, with only such modifications as are made 
necessary by using spherical instead of plane triangles. 



509. To find to any degree of approximation the equation of motion of a right 
cone oscillating about a position of equilibrium. 

Since the cone is a right cone, we have K^ constant. The equation of motion is 
therefore K^ -T-=Lt where O and L have the values given in equations (2) and (3) 

of Art. 508. 

We notice that L=0, and therefore n=^ in the position of equilibrium. Let 
the co-ordinate « be so chosen that it also vanishes in this position. We have 
therefore now to expand Q and L in powers of a. To effect this we use Taylor's 

where the bracket implies that < is to be made equal to zero after the differentiations 

have been performed. Now these differentiations may all be performed without 

any difficulty, by using the expression for L given in (3) and continually substituting 

dr dz 
for -r- , ^ , (fee. their values given in the subsidiary equations (4). We may treat O 

in the same way. 

The formation of the equation of motion is thus reduced to the differentiation 
of a known expression and the substitution of known functions. 



410 NOTES. 

The lamina is now eqoimomental to four particles. If we wish to eliminate 
the one at the centre of gravity, we mast increase the masses of each of the 
remaining three from JIT to \M and therefore decrease their distances from the 
centre of gravity in the ratio 2 : ^8. The three particles will then lie on an ellipse 
which is obtained by reducing the linear dimensions of the ellipse boonding the 
reduced lens in the ratio compounded of the two above ratios, i.e. in the ratio 
^3 : J2, The ellipse on which the three particles lie is therefore 

Swi^s "*■ 2my« ~ ilf ' 
which is the result otherwise obtained in Art. 44. 



Note on the Proof of Lagrange's Equations. 

The proof of Lagrange's equations in Arts. 897 to 899 may be arranged some- 
what differently by using as a lemma an extension of the theorem given in the 
first example of the last article named. 

Lemma. Let L be any function of the variables x, y^ <ftc., x\ y\ <&c. and t. If 
we express x, y, <fec., as functions of any independent variables $, 4>, &o, and f, 
then will 

±dL_dL_fddL_dL\dx ( ddL dL\dy^ 

dtde' dtf^^dtdx' dx ) d0 "^ \dt dy' ^ dy ) de'^ ^ '' 

To prove this, we let x=f{ty d, 0, <fcc.) (1), 

with similar expressions for y, z, &c. . .*. x' =/ + A^ + Ac (2), 

where the dc. refers to the other variables 0, ^, <fec. and suffixes denote partial 
differential coefficients. 

Since 6 enters into the expression L through both x, y, <feo., and x\ y', (fee, 
while 6' enters only through x\ y', (&c., we have the partial differential coefficients 

dL_dLdx dLdx' . dLdLdx' 

de-dxTe d^dS"'*'*^-' ds'^dPd^'^^'' ^^^' 

dx' dx 

By differentiating (2) we see that -j^, =f^=y^ . Hence 

u0 " du 



d dL 
dl ~de 



:. _ dL / d^ dL _ dL\ dx 
' de " \dt dx' dx) de"^ 

dL ( d ^ dx'\ ^ 

^d^'W^-Ter^'' 

Since j;/^=/^+/^^' + <^c. =— by (2) the terms in the second line vanish. 

The lemma has therefore been proved without assuming that the relations between 
the variables x, y, <fec., and $, 0, (fee, are independent of t. 

To apply the lemma to prove Lagrange's equations we put L = T+U, where 

2T=7:m{x'^ + y'^ + z% 
and X, y, z are the coordinates of the particle m. 



Note on the four equimomental Points of a Body. 

It is shown in Art. 44 that four particles of equal mass can be foond which are 
equimomental to any body, and a construction, by using a tetrahedron, is given 
for their positions. We may however deduce from Art. 42, Ex. 8, another 
construction, by using an ellipsoid. 

The argument in Art. 42 is briefly as follows. Let the Legendre*s ellipsoid 
at the centre of gravity of the body be constructed, then (as explained in Art. 29) 
this ellipsoid is equimomental to the body. But this ellipsoid is also equi- 

Q W t 

momental to four equal particles each of mass -^ -^ properly placed and a fifth 

particle (required to make up the whole mass of the body) placed at the centre of 
gravity 0. If we now put the arbitrary quantity n^= 8/5, the mass of the fifth 
partide is zero. 

To find the four equimomental points of a body, we construct an ellipsoid 
similar to the equimomental ellipsoid at the centre of gravity 0, but having its 

dimensions reduced in the ratio 1 : >/3/5. The required points are any four on 
this ellipsoid such that their eccentric lines make equal angles with each other, 
or, which is the same thing, they are at the four corners of the tetrahedron of 
minimum volume inscribed in the ellipsoid. 

When the body is known, the equimomental ellipsoid can be deduced fh>m its 
definition in Art. 29 and the four particles can then be properly placed. Conversely, 
when the positions of the four particles are known, say ABCD, the equimomental 
ellipsoid at their centre of gravity is similar to the ellipsoid circumscribing 
the tetrahedron ABCD with its centre at the centre of gravity but has the linear 

dimensions increased in the ratio >/8/5 : 1. As in Art. 43, the equimomental 
ellipsoid is also similar to the inscribed ellipsoid touching each face in its centre of 
gravity but has the linear dimensiona increased in the ratio 1 : ^15. It is also 
similar to the ellipsoid touching each edge at its middle point, but has the linear 
dimensions increased in the ratio 1 : ^5. 

The semi-axes of the inscribed ellipsoid are detennined in Art. 46 by a cubic 
whose coefficients are functions of the faces and edges of the tetrahedron. The 
positions of the axes are also geometrically determined. Thence the principal 
moments of inertia follow easily enough. 

We cannot reduce the number of equimomental points to fewer than four unless 
there is some plane such that the moment of inertia of the body with regard to it is 
zero. This plane is of course the plane containing the equimomental points. 
When the body is a lamina lying in the plane xy, the equimomental ellipsoid 
becomes a thin lens or disc bounded by the ellipse 

X^ r» 6 

2wu:2 "*" 2my^ ~ Af • 

When the linear dimensions of this ellipsoid are reduced in the ratio 1 : V^/5, we 
replace the 5 on the right side by 8. One partide may be conveniently placed at 
the extremity C of the axis of Z of the reduced lens and therefore ultimately lies at 
the centre of gravity 0. The other three will then lie on an elliptic section parallel 
to the plane of xy, cutting CO produced in a point N such that the centre of gravity 
of all the four points is at 0. Clearly 0N=: IOC, and the elliptic section is similar 
to the principiJ section of xy but has its linear dimensions reduced in the ratio 
3:2^2. 
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Tb« UmtDA 11 DOW eqaimomental to four putieles. If we wiih to elfminite 
the one si the centre of gnvity, we nmst increaae the fnanaoi of emtii of the 
remAiniog three from JJ/ to ^M and therefore decrease their distances from the 
centre of grsTitj in the ratio 2 : ^8. The three particles will thai lie on aa eUqae 
which is obtained by reducing the linear dimensions of the ellipee boonding the 
reduced lens in the ratio compounded of the two above ratioe, t.e. in the ratio 
^3 : J2. The ellipse on which the three particles lie is therefore 

imx* ■*■ 2my« ~ M * 
which is the result otherwise obtained in Art. 44. 



Note on the Proof of Lagrange's Equations. 

The proof of Lagrange's equations in Arts. 397 to 899 may be arranged some- 
what differently by using as a lemma an extension of the theorem given in the 
flrHt example of the last article named. 

Lemma, Let L be any function of the variables x, y^ Ad x\ y\ <&c. and U II 
we express x, y, Aa^^ as functions of any independent variables $^ ^, <S:c. and f» 
then will 

A JLL (iJ^_(ddL _dL\dx ( ddL _dL\dy 

dtifd''' (Kf^^dtdi' dx) de^\dtdy' dyjde'^ ^ '* 

To prove this, we let x-f(t^ 0, <f>, Ac.) (1), 

with similar expressions for y , z, <fec. . .-. x' =/^ -\-fj9' + <fcc (2), 

where the &o, refers to the other variables 0, ^, ^c. and suffixes denote partial 
differential coefficients. 

Binco 6 enters into the expression L through both x^ y, <fec., and x\ y", &c,, 
while 0' unterH only through x\ y\ dro., we have the partial differential coefficients 

dL_dLdx dLdx' dLdLdx' 

d0'- dxil~0'^iU'd~0^'^^'* d0'~d^'W^^^ <^'* 

dx' dx 

By differentiating (2) we see that -j^, =A= -j;: . Hence 

uu * d0 



d dL _ dL 
dt d0' d0 



~ \dt dx' dx) d0 "*■ 
' \dt^« d0 ) 



^f;{^J.~]^&c. 



Since i^/^=/^+/^<>' + ito. =*-^ by (2) the terms in the second line vanish. 

The lemma has therefore boeu proved without assuming that the relations between 
the \*ariables jp, y, Ac. and 0, 0, Ac, are independent of t. 

To apply the lemma to prove Lagrange's equations we put L = r+ C', wheie 

27 = 2»i (a- '' + {/'«+*'*). 
and X, y. ^ are the coordinates of the particle m. 
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We therefore have 

ddL dL ^ / „ dU\dx ^ 

jij^- j^ = 2m(x"-3-)— + &C (4). 

dtd0' dd \ dxjde ^ ' 

The right-hand side of this equation (after multiplication by hO) is the virtual 
moment of all the forces ^\^' "-jz) ^^^^ displacement SB, the corresponding dis- 
placements of X, y, <fec., being found by differentiating the equation (1) with regard 
to ^, t not varying. But, by D'Alembert*s principle, these forces are in equilibrium, 
and the sum of their virtual moments is zero for any displacement consistent with 
the geometrical equations which hold at the time t. The right-hand side of the 
equation (4) is therefore zero. The Lagrangian 9 equation has thus been estab- 
lished. 

By writing T for L in (4) we have 

ddT dT ^ „dx , 

dtds'^de-'''^ ds^^' (^)- 

Since the right-hand side (after multiplication by 86) is the virtual moment of 
the effective forces mx", <fec., it follows that the Lagrangian expression on the left- 
hand side (after multiplication by 6$) also represents the virtual moment of the 
effective forces of the system for a displacement 56. 

In the same way writing T for L in (3) we have 

dT ^ _,dx ^ 
^^^Smx^^+Ac. 

The left-hand side (after multiplication by d$) therefore represents the sum of 
the virtual moments of the momenta of the several particles of the system for a 
displacement 8$, 

The fundamental equation (A) has been deduced from the principles of the 
differential calculus without reference to any mechanical theorem. If we put 
L^T+U, it asserts that the sum of the virtual moments of the effective and 
impressed forces for a displacement 86 has the same value in whatever coordinates 
these forces may be expressed. 



Historical Note. Weierstrass and Reye. 

The author is informed by Prof. Klein that the first theorem mentioned in 
Art. 462 (viz., that terms of the form (At-^-B) Bin pt are absent from the 
Lagrangian solution) was given by Weierstrass in the Tratuactiong of the Berlin 
Academy, 1858 ; Theorem on the homogeneous function of the second degree with 
an application to the theory of small oscillations. An additional paper appeared 
in 1868. 

Prof. Klein has also sent three references to the works of Reye on moments of 
inertia. These are in the Journals of Sehldmilcht 1869, Crelle or Borchardt, 1870, 
and the Journal of German Engineers, xix. These references reached the author 
just in time for him to mention them here. 
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The numhen refer to the articles. 

Airy. On D'Alembert's principle, 69. On magnetism, 97. On the standard of 
length, 108. On anemometers, 127. On the seconds pendolnm, 461. The 
Cavendish experiment, 470. 

Anehometeb. Relation between the velocity of the wind and the anemometer, 
126. Robinson's, Airy's and Stokes' experiments, X28; various theorems, 
129. Wheweirs anemometer, 129. Anemometers in mines, 129. 

Anoulab momentum. Defined, 77. A fundamental theorem in dynamics, 78. 
Analytical formula in two dimensions, 1S4; standard example, 147. 

FormnlflB in three dimensions, 262; working role, 866. Method of 
using eqnimomental points, 266. Expressed in the six components of 
motion, 267. 

The whole momentum generated is equal to the whole force, 283. 
Examples, a central force, 284; three particles, 286, Ac. 

Application to sudden changes of motion, 288, &c. ; to gradaal changes, 
299; to impulses in three dimensions, 306, <&c. Examples, page 267. 
Generalized definition and measure, 402. 

Appell. Interprets imaginary time, 874. On Carnot's theorem, 881. On tanto- 
chronous curves, 499. 

Abeal coordinates. Equati6ns of motion of a particle deduced from Lagrange's 
equations, page 343, Ex. 6. Moment of inertia of an elliptic disc in areal 
coordinates, 17, Ex. 11. 

Baily. The length of the seconds pendulum, 104, 106. The Cavendish ex- 
periment, 470. 

Ball. The cylindroid, 246, Ex. 4. On relative vis-viva of the solar system, 424. 

Ballistic pendulum. Various constructions, 121. Improved in France, 124. 
Superseded by the chronograph of Bashforth, 121. Haughton's experiments 
on rifle bullets, 122. 

Bashforth. The chronograph, 121. 

Bernoulli. Conservation of rotation, 80. Principle of vis viva, 862. 

Bertrand. Vis viva generated by impulses, 810, Ex. 7; 888. Improves the 
proof of Newton's principle of similitude, 867. On models, 869. Improves 
the proof of Lagrange's expression for a tautoohronooa force, 420. A 
rough cycloid is tautochronous with a resistance 2icv, 494. 

Bessel. Length of the seconds pendulum, 106, 107, Ex. 2. 

Billiard balls. Some examples, 326. The theory is continued in vol. n. 
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BiNET. Defines moment of inertia with regard to a plane, 3. On spherical 

points, 66, Ex. 4. 
BoTS. The Cavendish experiment, 474. 
Bbidob. Work of bending a bridge or rod, S49. Example of the principle of 

similitude, 370. 
Caylet. On the special problems of dynamics, 19, 117. Beport to the B. Assoc. 

of 1857, 73. Theorem on displacement, 946, Ex. 7. 
Cabnot. General theorems on impacts and explosions, 378, &c. 
Casbuoe. Motion on a rough plane, 166. 
Cauchy. Discovers the momental ellipsoid, 19. On the converse of Eoenig's 

theorem on vis viva, 139, Ex. 1. Explains Savart's theorem, 372. 
Cavendish expebiment. Used to find the density of the earth, 470. List of 

other methods, 476, 476. 
Centbal axis of a displacement (1) infinitesimal, 940; (2) finite, geometrical 

method, 296; analytical, 981. Moments about the central axis, 448. 
Centbal fobcb. Angular momentum constant, 284. An attracted sphere moves 

round on a horizontal plane, 969, Ex. 3, 4, 5. A particle passes through 

a centre of force, page 936, note. 
Cbntbe of oscillation. Used to find centre of pressure, 47. Also to find the 

time of oscillation, 99. Centres of oscillation and suspension are convertible, 

99. Centre of percussion, 190. 
Centbe of pbessube. (1) of an area whose equimomental points are known, 47. 

Case of a triangle for homogeneous and heterogeneous fluid, 47. (2) of 

an area when the principal point of the intersection and the centre of 

oscillation are known, 47. (3) when the moments of inertia are known, 

47 ; locus of centre of pressure in space and in the area, Ex. 3 ; pressures 

due to rotating fluid, Ex. 5. 
Centbifuqal fobces. a body moves in a plane, the equivalent force and couple, 

460, note. A body turns about an axis, 114. A body moves about a fixed 

point, the centrifugal couple and the position of its axis, 960. 
Chabactebistic. Of a body with a fixed axis, 4N). Two bodies having the same 

characteristics move alike, 149. A body replaced by equivalent points, 

149, 76. Various examples, 149. 

Of a displacement, definition and Chasles* theorems, 947. 
Chasles. Theorem on the finite displacement of a body, 919. Characteristic 

and focus, 947. 
Cbbee. On the theory of the Robinson anemometer, 199. 
CiBCLE. Moment of inertia of arc, 7, 9, Ex. 1 ; of area, 8. Circle of stability, 

also called circle of inflexions in pure geometry, 449. Used to find (1) 

radius of curvature of a roulette, (2) stability of a rocking stone, (3) time 

of oscillation, 449. Generalizations, 448, 444. 
Clausius. Theory of stationary motion, 376. 
Clocks. Regulation of, 93« Ex. 8. 
Cohen, Differential coefficients of lines, 301. 

Components of motion. Defined, 938. Transformed to a screw, 940; to con- 
jugate rotations, 946, Ex. 5. 
Cone. Moment of inertia, 17, Ex. 7; oblique cone equimomental to five points, 

49, Ex. 4. Equimomental cone, 39. 

Oscillations of a heavy conical surface on a rough cone, 483 ; of a 

right cone on a right cone, against a wall, on an inclined plane, 486. 
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Oscillations of cones when in neutral eqailibriom to higher degrees of 

approximation, 609. Gone on a smooth cone, page SM, Ex. 12. 
CoNSEBTATiYE SYSTEM. Defined, the work is independent of the path, 887. 
Ck>xf STRAINT. Principle of least : Gauss' measure, 390. A system mores as neariy 

as possible in accordance with free motion, 393. Example, 8M. See also 

geometrical constraints. 
Coordinates. Of a body in a plane and in space defined, 78. Degrees of 

freedom, 396. Generalized coordinates, 396. Absent or speed eoordinates, 

422. Euler's angular coordinates, 266. Principal moments of inertia used 

as coordinates, 64, Ex. 2. 
CoRioLis. Impact of billiard balls, Ao. The direction of friction is analtered, 

186, 326, Ex. 8. See also vol. ii. 
Coulomb. Laws of friction, 166. Rigidity of cords, 167. 
Couple. The friction couple, 164. Its indirect action, 162. The work of a 

couple, 348. The angular velocity couple, 884. 
Cycloid. The cycloid is tautoohronous when rough and with a resistance 2irv, 493. 
Cylikdeb. Principal moments of inertia, 17, Ex. 8. 

Oscillation of a cylinder on a fixed cylinder, 441. Two circular 

cylinders on a plane, 462, Ex. 2. 

The cylinder of stability, 480; used to determine the stability of a 

rocking body in three dimensions, 481. 
Cyundboid. Definition and theorems, 246, Ex. 4. 

D'Alembebt. General principle in dynamics, 66. This principle replaces Huygens* 

postulate, 92 note. Closes the controversy on the force of a body in motion, 

382, note. 
D'Alembebt*s pbinciple. Explained, 67 and 68. Airy*s view, 69. Example, 71. 

Two systems of fundamental equations, 72; both typically expressed, 78. 

Method of using the principle, 88. 
Dabboux. On rough tautochronous curves, 494. 
Dabwin. Secular effects of tidal friction, page 312, Ex. 19, 20. 
De Moboan. Method of solving differential equations by reciprocation, 410, note. 
Detebminamt, Rule to write down the determinant of small oscillations, 466. 

Equal roots finite and zero, 462. Several difficulties alluded to and post- 
poned to vol. II., 467. 
Diffebentiation. Applied to find moments of inertia when the surfeMW of the 

body is homogeneous, 10. 
Diffebential equations. Solution when the geometrical equations are linear, 

136. Peculiarities of the reactions, 136. Application to initial motions, 199, 

463. 

Solution by vis viva, 138, 360. The reactions disappear, 188, 141, 862. 
Integrals found when the forces have (1) no component, (2) no moment 

for a fixed straight line, 132, 133, (3) when some coordinates are absent 

from the Lagrangian function, 422. Liouville's integrals, 407, Ex. 8. 

Solution of the differential equations for small oscillations, (1) with one 

degree, 434, 436 ; (2) with n degrees of freedom, 466. 
Application of reciprocation, 410, note. 
Dimensions. Method of using the theory to predict a formula, 878. 
Discontinuity (1) due to friction, 169; examples, 162, 166 <fec., 496; (2) doe to the 

separation of bodies, 136 ; examples, 146 (fee. ; (3) due to impulses, 168 d^, 

288 (fee. 
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Dissipation function. Bepresents half the rate of the loss of energy, 427. 

Dot notation. Explained, 70. 

Du Boat. On the air dragged by a pendolnm, 105. 

Eabnshaw. Theorem on the instability of a free partide, 469, Ex. 1. 

Eabthquaxe. Lyell*8 observations on an obelisk rotated by the shook, with 
Mallet's theory, page 67. Seismometers and fod of earthquakes, 176. 

Ellipse. Moment of inertia about the axes, 8, 9 ; oonfooal strata, 11, Ex. 2 ; 
about a diameter, 17, Ex. 1 ; a tangent, 17, Ex. 2, 6. Moment of inertia, 
(1) when referred to any Cartesian axes, 17, Ex. 10. (2) To areal co- 
ordinates, 17, Ex. 11. (8) When geometrically defined, 18, Ex. 1, 2. 
Momental ellipsoid of an ellipse, 21, Ex. 1 ; ellipsoid of gyration, 28, Ex. 1. 
Four equimomental particles, 88, Ex. 8. Three, M. 

Ellipsoid. Moment of inertia, 9; similar strata, 11, Ex. 1; about a diametral 
plane, 17, Ex. 8. Moments of the nth order, 9, Ex. 7. Equimomental 
points, 88, Ex. 9. 

Momental ellipsoid of any body, 19. Not every ellipsoid can be a 
momental ellipsoid, 22. Of a rod, 21, Ex. 2; of a material ellipsoid, 21, 
Ex. 3 ; of a triangle, 37, 38, Ex. 1, 2, 42, Ex. 2. General equation at any 
point pqr^ 26, Ex. 1. 

Ellipsoid of gyration. General equation, 26 and 28, Ex. 3. 

Elliptic coordinates. Applied to moments of inertia, 9, Ex. 4, 64, Ex. 2. 
Expression for the vis viva of a particle, 366, Ex. 4. Motion pf a particle 
on an ellipsoid found, 407, Ex. 4. Equations of motion of a particle in a 
plane under two central forces, page 848, Ex. 8. 

Ensbot. Explained, 869, 860. The sum of the potential and kinetic energies is 
constant, 869. 

Epicycloids are tautochronous with a central force Xr and a resistance 2kv, 498. 

Equal boots. These in Lagrange's determinant do not give terms {At+B)siQpt, 
except when they are zero, 462. 

Equimomental bodies. Fundamental theorem, 84. Used to shorten integrations, 
36; to find centres of pressure, 47; to calculate e£fective forces, 76; to find 
angular momentum, 266. 

Four equal partides equimomental to a body and three to an area can be 
found, 44, also see note at the end of the volume. These are not always 
conveniently situated, 36. They can be replaced by five partides the mass 
of one being arbitrary, 42, Ex. 3. 

Equimomental points of a triangle, 85; parallelogram, 88, Ex. 6; Quad- 
rilateral, 88, Ex. 7; Elliptic area, 88, Ex. 8; Ellipsoid, 88, Ex. 9, and 42, 
Ex. 3; sphere, 38, Ex. 10; tetrahedron, 89; oblique cone, 42, Ex. 4; uniaxal 
body, 266. 

Equimomental ellipsoid of any body, 29 ; of a triangle, 27 ; of a tetra- 
hedron, 48. 

Equimomental surface, 65. Equimomental cone, 82. 
Equimomental points with higher powers than the second, 46. 

EuLEB. Defines moments of inertia, 8. Conservation of translation and rotation, 
80. On the ballistic pendulum, 121. Geometrical construction for a finite 
displacement of a body, 215. Solves dynamical problems before D'Alembert, 
68. General equations of motion, 252, 406, 416. Geometrical equations, 
256. Law for a tautochronous force with a resistance 2«n; +«/«', 491, 496. 

Eulbb's equations. Dynamical, 252; geometrical, 256. Elementary proof^ 262; 
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deduced from Lagrange's equations, 407; firom Hamilton's equations, il€. 

Ex. 2. Euler's coordinates, 256. 
EwiNo. On the transition from statical to dynamical friction, 156. 
EzPEBiMEKT. Moments of inertia dro. found by observing the time of oscillatioD, 

97. Weber on that of a magnet, 97, Ex. Haughton on that of a rifle, Ul 

How the time is observed, 108. Newton on elastic bodies, 179. Morin on 

friotional impulses, 182. On Friction, 186, <&c. Froude on resistance, 371. 

Savart on musical notes, 872. On the seconds pendulum. Eater, 100 ; Besse!, 

107 ; Airy and Poisson, 461. On the velocity of wind, Aixy, Stokes, <fec, 188. 

The Cavendish experiment, 470. 
Ferousson. On anemometer comparisons, 129. 
Fixed axis. The fundamental theorem, 88, 89. Ex. of a man walking round a 

horizontal circle, 91. 

Pressure on the axis, (1) symmetrical body, 110; (2) unssrmmetrical, lU 

Short method of finding the pressure when the axis has a principal point, 

114. Pressure on an inclined axis, 114, Ex. 6. 
Fixtures. A straight line is suddenly fixed in a moving body, 288, 890, 891. A 

point is fixed, 296. Diametral planes of the instantaneous axis before and 

after are parallel, 297; this gives another method of solution, page 268, 

Ex. 8. 

Sudden obligatory motions, 292 — 7. Fixture of a tube containing fluid, 

page* 269, Ex. 17. Lagrange's equations applied to fixtures, 403. 
Flammabion. Depth of the foci of earthquakes, 176. 

Fleemino Jem kin. On the transition from statical to dynamical friction, 166. 
Focus of inertia defined, 62 ; how used to find principal moments and axes, 68. 

Position in an ellipse, 66. 

Of a displacement defined and Chasles* theorems, 247. 
FoBCES. Effective forces defined, 67. Forces of restitution and resistance, 433. 

Centrifugal forces of a body with a fixed axis, 460 note; a fixed point, 260. 

Force function, see Work, 
Freedom. Degrees of freedom defined, 896. 
Frequekct of an oscillation defined, 434. 
Friction. Laws of friction forces, 164 ; friction couples, 164. Disoontinnity, 168. 

169. Indeterminate motion, 160. How the friction couple indirectly affects 

the motion of translation, 168. 

Examples, 161, 166. Friction of a horizontal disc on a plane, page 182, 

Ex. 23. 

Lnpulsive friction, 181 ; general problem of friction at the impact of two 

bodies, 187—198, 316—831, 389. 
Galton. Friction with great velocities, 166. 
Qauss. Principle of least constraint, 392. 
Geometrical constraints. Equation to express the contact of two bodies, 137. 

Number of equations is equal to that of the reactions, 186. Restriction on 

the geometrical equations when vis viva is used, 861. Vis viva is lost when 

new constraints are introduced, 379, 388. 
Gradual changes. Their effects on the motion are deduced from the pnnoiplea of 

linear and angular momentum, 283. Examples, contraction of the earth, 

dc, 299; others on page 267. Effect on vis viva, 366, Ex. 2. Effects of the 

coiling and uncoiling of a chain on its motion, 800. 
Graham. The compensated pendulum, 94. 
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GuTOM. ExpUdnB how a Cftlling cat tarns round, 287, Ex. 3. 
Hall. Interpretation of equations when the yelooity is infinite, page 236 note. 
Hamilton's equations. Transformation of Lagrange's equations, 414. Examples, 
416. Another name for generalized oooidinates, 73. Equation of motion 
of a particle under a central force, page 348, Ex. 9. 
Harmonic oscillation defined, 437. 

Haughton. The velocity of rifle bullets, 122. The column seismometer, 176. 
Hbayisidb. The survey of India and pendulum observations, 105. 
Hbmibphxbb. Moment of inertia, 5; small oscillations, 440. 
HoLDiTCH. Formula for the time of oscillation of a body, 44T. 
HoBsB powxB. Defined, 842. Examples of a steamer, tricycle, <feo., 842. 
HuTGBNs. His dynamical postulate, 68. On the pendulum, 92. A smooth cycloid 

is tautochronous in vacuo, 494. 
Imaoinabt time. The principle of similitude leads to an interpretation, 874. 
Impulse. How measured, 84. Finite forces neglected, 85; except the impulse 
is infinitesimal, 300. General equations for impulses of a system, 86. 

Impulses in two dimensions, 169 ; examples of a falling reel, 170, 180 ; 
a jumping sphere, 170, &o. 

Obligatory motions, 171 ; seized discs, 178. Earthquake impulses, 
174—5. 

Standard example, a falling rhombus, 176, 408; others, 177. A body 
impinges on an obstacle, 174, Ex. 1, 178, page 181, Ex. 22. Elastic bodies, 
Newton's theory, 179, 183. Elastic impulse deduced from inelastic, 404. 

Impulsive Friction, Morin's experiment, 182. Impact of two bodies, 
history, 186; the general problem in two dimensions, 187 — 198. Graphic 
solution by using the representative point, 198. Problems on a fives' ball, 
a cricket ball, ^c, 197. 

Infinitesimal impacts, 300. Work of an impulse, 846. 
Impulses in three dimensions, 306. The equations are independent, 307. 
Geometrical representations, 310. Vis viva generated is a maximum, 310, 
Ex. 7. Motion of any point, 318. 

The general problem of the impact of two bodies in^ three dimensions, 
elastic, inelastic, smooth, or rough, 315 — 31. Graphic solution by the use 
of a representative point, 324. Examples of billiard balls and other bodies, 
326. Vis viva is lost by the impact, 378, 888, 389. 

Example of problems solved by (1) Camot's Principle, 881 ; (2) Bertrand's, 
888, Ex. 1, 4 ; (3) Kelvin's, 888, Ex. 2, 3. 

Solution by Lagrange's equations, 401. If the coordinates are properly 
chosen T only is wanted, the calculation of U being unnecessaiy, 408, 403. 
Independence of translation and rotation. Two dynamical theorems, 79; ex- 
plained, 81, 82. 
Indbterminatb forces, 112; motion, 160. 

Indeterminate multipliers applied to Lagrange's equations, 400, 429. See 
also voL n. 
Indicatbix. The relative indicatrix defined, 478. Used to find the instantaneous 
. axis of a rocking body, 479. The time of oscillation is unaltered if the 
indicatrix remains the same, 481. 
Inertia. Problem on a body without inertia, page 180, Ex. 9. 
Initial motion. A body acted on by an impulsive couple, 118. Various 
problems, 119. 

R. D. 27 
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Does a body begin to roll or slide? 158, 166, page 182, Ex. 29. 

Bale to find initial reactions when a support is broken, 199, also page US, 
Ex. 26, 80. Application of Lagrange's equations, 4i8S. 

Initial radias of oorvatore in Cartesians and polara, 900, 212, Ex. 3, 4 ; 
in generalized coordinates, 4M, 466. 

Bole to find the higher initial differential ooefi^dents, 900, 466. Varioas 
examples, 201—2, page 182, Ex. 27, 28, 32, 466. 

An initial motion from rest is snoh that the work done is poeitiTe, S8S. 

Moments about the instantaneous axis in two dimensions, 906; threes 

Inteobationb shortened by using moments of inertia, 18; and eqoimomental 

points, 36. 
Inyabiablb plane. Dynamical plane defined, 301. Distinguished from the 

astronomical plane, 303. 
Invariants of moments of inertia, (1) in a plane, A + B, AB - F\ Z>* + £^, 6 and 13, 

Ex. 3 ; (2) in space, 20. 

Of geometrical motion, 241; invariant of any number of angular 

velocities, Ex. 2 ; of two screws, Ex. 8. 
Inversion applied to moments of inertia, 46. 

Jacobi. Theorem on a free system of attracting particles, 286, Ex. 4. 
Jacobians. Applied to moments of inertia, 9, Ex. 4, 5. 
Jolly. On the density of the earth, 476. 
JuLLiEN. On the principal point of an edge of a tetrahedron, 61, Ex. 6. 

Coordinates of a point at which the principal moments are given, 64. 

Ex. 2. 
Kfxvin. a theorem of his on attractions applied to moments of inertia, 46. On 

principal axes, 66. Defines a conservative system, 337. On the work of 
. an impulse, 346. On obligatory motions, 387. Equilibrium of repelling 

particles contained in a vessel, 469, Ex. 2. 
Kinetic theory of oases. The pressure is one-third of the vis viva of a unit 

of volume, 376. 
K(enio. On the expression for vis viva, 139. Gauchy and Bonnet on the converse 

theorem, 139. 
Lagbanoe. Vis viva generated by an impulse, 810, Ex. 7, 388. Qeneral equations, 

396, (&c. Law of a tautochronous force, 490. 
Laoranoe's equations. Investigated, 396; another proof, page 410 note. Take 

the same form for all coordinates, 399, Ex. 1. Are independent, 399, Ex. 3. 

The limitation that the geometrical equations do not contain difFerential 

coefficients, 396 and 429. 

Extension to impulsive forces, 401. 

Applied to small oscillations, 463. Bule to write the determinant, 466. 

Difficulties, 467. Equal roots, 462. 
Applied to initial motions, 463. 
Laplace. The knife edges of a pendulum, 107, Ex. 1. Two special oases of the 

motion of three particles, 286. The invariable plane of the aolar system, 304. 

Law for a tautochronous force with resistance 2xi;+r'v', 491 ; the force is 

independent of k and the time of i/, 492. 
Leoendre. His ellipsoid, 29. It is equimomental to the body, 29. The reoiproeal 

ellipsoid, 30. Used to find equimomental points, 42, Ex. 3. Kote page 409. 
Leibnitz. On the force of a body in motion, 332 note. 
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Lbmniscatb. Moment of inertia, 9, Ex. 3. 

LiouviLLE. Integrals of Lagrange's equations, i07. Change of the independent 
variable t, 481. 

LnriNo THiMos. Examples on the motion of a man standing on a smooth or 
rough plane, page 66. A man walks round a horizontal wheel, 91. An 
inseot climbs the inside of a cylinder, page 188, Ex. 84. How a man can 
turn round without external forces, 287. A falling cat, Ex. 8. Jumping 
beans, Ex. 4. The frog in a bucket, Ex. 5. How a person can swing 
himself, Ex. 6. Fly walks on a sheet of paper, 800, Ex. 4. Inseot on a 
constrained rod, page 268, Ex. 18; on a droular wire, Ex. 11, 12; on a 
revolving disc, Ex. 14. 

Mallbt. On earthquakes, 174, Ex. 3, 4, 176, page 67. 

BfAiusT. Photographs of a falling cat, 287, Ex. 3. 

Membrane. Work of stretching with examples, 847 ; also a soap-bubble. 

Meteoric dust. How it affects the angular velocity of the Earth, 299, Ex. 6. 

Milne. Treatise on earthquakes, 176 and page 67. 

Models. Bertrand's remarks, 369. Example of a bridge, 870, Ex. 3. Fronde's 
rule to discover the resistance to a ship by using a model, 871. 

Modification. See Beciprocation, 418. 

Moment of forces. Equation of motion about a moving point, 181. Moment 
about the instantaneous axis in small oscillations, 206, 448; about the 
central axis, 448. 

Moments of inertu. Of nth order. Triangular plate, 6; sphere, 9, Ex. 6; 
ellipsoid, 9, Ex. 7 ; ellipsoidal shell, 9, Ex. 8. Value of fz^de for a triangle, 
quadrilateral, tetrahedron, double tetrahedron, generally placed, 46. See 
errata. Equimomental points for cubic moments, 46. 

In space of n dimensions, moment of inertia Ac. of a sphere, 9, Ex. 9. 

MoRiN. On the laws of friction, 166. Motion of a carriage, 166. Fundamental 
experiment on impulsive friction, 181. 

Moving axes. See also Relative motion. Cartesian equations in two dimensions, 
211 ; oblique, 212, Ex. 1, 2. Hadius of curvature of a path in space, 212, 
Ex. 3, 4. Cartesian equations in three dimensions, 261 ; loading to Euler's 
equations, 262. The theory is continued in vol. ii. 

Newton. Third law of motion, 80. Experiments on elastic bodies, 179. Tauto- 
chronism of a smooth cycloid with a resistance 2icv, 494. 

NivEN. Applies Lagrange's equations to impulses, 402. 

Non-conservative forces. How Lagrange's equations can be used, 426, 427. 

Oscillation. See Table of Contents. Free and forced, 488 ; of the second order, 
460, 467, 600; see also vol. ii. 

Principle of the co-existence of small oscillations, 460. 
Principal oscillations, their physical peculiarities, 461. 
Oscillation of a body suspended (1) by a string, 468. Ex. 1, 2 ; (2) by 
another body, Ex. 3, 9; of n heavy particles suspended by a string, 461, 
Ex. 1 ; disappearance of an oscillation, 461 ; of a body with one point on a 
revolving line whose motion is (1) given, 460; (2) not given, 462; of a guided 
body, 446. 

Oscillation of a rocking cylinder on a rough cylinder, 441 ; of a cone on a 
cone, 488 ; any body on any body in three dimensions, 481 ; cases of neutral 
equilibrium, 600, &e. Oscillations including the higher powers of small 
quantities, 606, 608, &Q, 
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Painley^. Remarks on imaginary time, 874. 

Pababola. Moment of inertia, 9, Ex. 2. Motion after a normal blow, 309. 

Oscillations of a heavy rod whose ends move in a vertical parabola, M6, Ex. 2. 

Parallel azbs, Theorem. For moments of inertia, 18; important extension to 
other oases, 14. 

Paeallrloobam. Eqnimomental points, 88, Ex. 6. Momental ellipse, 42, Ex. 1. 
Parallelogram of angular velocities, 282. See also Bhombns* 

Pendulum. See Centre of oscillation. Seconds and Ballistic pendulum. Equivalent 
pendulum of a body, 92. Minimum time of oscillation, 92. Problems, 93. 
Graham's compensation, 94. Effect of buoyancy of the air, 96; Robinson's 
compensation, 96, Ex. 8. Effect of a cavity filled with fluid, 148; of s 
loose suspension or a detached portion, 468, Ex. 9. Example of an 
equivalent pendulum in three dimensions, 406. 

Percussion. Centre of: coincides with the centre of oscillation, 120. 

Permanent axes. Their relation to principal axes, 117. 

Phillips. Impact of rough bodies, 186, 826, Ex. 4, 5. 

PoiNsoT. Analogy between geometrical motion and statics, 286. On the per- 
cussion of bodies, 178. On Laplace's invariable plane, 804. 

PoissoN. On spherical points, 66, Ex. 8. Time of oscillation, fixed axis, 128. 
Laws of impulsive friction, 181. Method of solving impulses, 186. Remark 
on the restriction on the geometrical equations in vis viva, 861. On the 
seconds pendulum, 461. 

Polar ice. How when melting it affects the Earth's rotation, 299, Ex. 4, 5. 

Potential energy. Explained, 868. Potential energy of the solar system, 844, 
Ex. 8. Examples, 861. 

Poyntino. The density of the Earth, 476. 

Pressure. On a fixed axis, symmetrical, 110; unsymmetrical, 112. Simplification 
when the axis has a principal point, 1).4. On a fixed point, 266. 

Principal axes and moments. Defined, 16. Elementary theorems, 28. Max-min 
property, 28. There are three principal axes at every point, 24. Cubic 
equation to find the principal moments at any point pqr, first form, 26, 
Ex. 2; second, 66; cubic for a tetrahedron, 48, Ex. 1. 

Principal point of ji straight line (1) when taken as an axis of refer- 
ence, 48 ; (2) when the body is referred to its principal axes at the centre 
of gravity, 60; when the body is a lamina, 61, Ex. 2. Principal point 
of the side of a triangle, 61, Ex. 5; of the edge of a tetrahedron, 61, 
Ex. 6. Principal point of a plane, 61, Ex. 3. 

Geometrical relations of principal axes (1) to three confocals, (2) to 
any one, 66, 69. Locus of a point (1) when a principal axis is given io 
direction, 61, Ex. 4; (2) when two principal moments are equal, 62; 
(3) when one principal moment is given, 68; (4) other lod, 66. 

Principal coordinates. Defined, 469; also called harmonic, normal or simple 
coordinates. The Lagrangian function contains no products, 469. When 
can the motion be such that one coordinate can alone vary? 400, 461. 
Example of finding principal coordinates, 461. See also vol. n. * 

Prism. A regular polygonal prism rolls down an inclined plane, 296, Ex. 3, 
366, Ex. 8. 

Projections. Applied to find the moment of inertia of a homoeoid, 9, Ex. 8. 
Projections of eqnimomental bodies are eqnimomental, 41. Projection of 
the momontal ellipse of a plane area, 41. 
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PuiBBAUx. Smooth tautochronio carves in vacuo; also for a reiuBtauce xV 
when the force is gravity; diacosses the carves p=tp, 4M. 

QuADBiiiATEBAL. Eqaimomental to six particles, 88, Ex. 7. 

Radius of oubvaturb. Initial motions, Cartesian and polar, 200. Qeneralized 
coordinates, 484. 

Of a path in space referred to moving axes, 21S, Ex. 8, 4. 

Bailwat tbains. Effect on the Earth's angalar velocity, 299, Ex. 8. 

BAnn>B0P. Falls in the air and increases in volame, 800, Ex. 6. 

Ratuhoh. Dissipation ftmetion, 427. Freqaency of an oscillation, 484. 

Bbcipbocation. Defined, 410. Applied to solve differential eqaations, 410, note. 
Bedprocal fanction of the vis viva (1) of a body, (2) of a qrstem, 418. 
Analogy to reciprocation in pare geometry, 417. 

Modified fanction, defined, 418; with one fanction we can form the 
dynamical eqaations by the Lagrangian rale for some coordinates and by 
the Hamiltonian rale for the others, 420. General expression for the 
modified fanction, 421. Simplification when some coordinates are absent, 



BBrBRXMca tablk of moments of inertia, 8. 

Bblativs motion. See Moving axes. Fandamental theorem, 204; examples 208, 
page 188, Ex. 31, <fco. Impulsive forces, 207. A sphere rolls on a roagh 
moving carve, 209 ; will it go round f 210, page 180, Ex. 10, 11. Bale to 
find the relative motion of a particle on a moving carve in three di- 
mensions, 218. 
Bbpbbsentativb point. Used in solving problems on impact by a graphic 

method, 198, 821. See also Eqaimomental points. Other uses in vol. ii. 
Bbts. On moments of inertia, page 411. 
Bbtnolds, Osborne. On rolling friction, 166. 
BiaiDiTT OP coBDs. Measurcd by (a + 6r)/r, 187. 

Bhombus. Falls in a vertical plane, elementary solution with similar examples, 
178, page 181, Ex. 18, 19, Ske, Solution with Lagrange^s equations, 408. 
Moves on a smooth table, 888, Ex. 2, page 811, Ex. 12. 
BoBiNs. The ballistic pendulum, 121. 
BoBiNsoN. Compensation of the pendulum by the ose of a barometer, 98. The 

anemometer, 126. 
Bod. Momental ellipsoid, 21, Ex. 2. Ellipsoid of gyration, 28, Ex. 2. 

Examples of motion, 148, 147; with friction, 166. 'One end constrained, 

161, Ex. 2 ; both ends, 166, Ex. 5. Systems of rods acted on by impulses, 

177, 888. Various examples, pages 179, 180, 811, &o. Oscillations of a 

rod in a containing vessel of revolution, 446; in a paraboloid, 446. On a 

three-cusped hypocydoid and other cases, 447. Application of Lagrange's 

equations, 408, Ex. 2, 3, page 842, Ex. 2, 3, 5, 7. 

Work of bending, with examples, 849. 

BoDBiauBs. Theorem to compound finite rotations, 271. Expression for the 

velocity of a point dae to a finite rotation, 280. Two theorems, 228, 

Ex. 1, 2. 

Rotation. A finite displacement resolved into a translation and a rotation, 214~ 

219. Base defined, 219. Effects of a change of base on the components 

of translation and rotation, 220. Central axis and screw, 226. Theorems, 

228. Bodrigues' and Sylvester's theorems on compounding rotations, 271, 

274. Conjugate rotations, 277. Composition of screws, geometrical, 278; 
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ftfuUjticftl, sn. Effect of ft finite rotation oo the coo wlinfttm of ft poinC, 
380; of two leiews, »!. 

Infinitesimftl rotatioos, paranelogram Uw, Stt. Botmtiaas correspond 
to foreeft, traniUtionB to coapleB, tU, Vdodty of anj point, SSS. In- 
vftriant, 941« Translonnfttion of the co mp oncntB of motion into screwB, 
MO ; oonjogate rotations, SST, M6, Ex. 5; and eoDveraelj. 

Satabt. Theorem on the notes soonded bj similar masclB, SIX 

ScBEW. Defined, 8M. Every displacement is represented bj a screw in one 
way, 227. Determination of the screw eqiiiTalent to a given motioa, MO. 
Composition Skc. ot screws, MO. 

Beconds pendulum. Used to find g^ M. Eater's eonstmetion, 100; various 
corrections, 104; especially for resistance of the air, 106. Bqwold's 
pendnlom, 106. Bessel's method of finding g, 107, Ex. 2. Laplace 
on knife edges, Ex. 1. Two small corrections noticed by Airy and 
PoisBon, i61, Ex. 2. 

Hf.onxb. On principal axes of inertia, 117. 

Skpabation. Conditions, 136. Bole when the first method of solation applies, 136. 
Separation after impact, 179, 193. Examples of separation, 146, 174, page 
181, Ex. 22, <ftc. 

Shkab. Bee Stress, 160. 

SiMiLAB BODIES. Geometrical and dynamical similarity distinguished, 115. 

Similitude. Principle of, explained and proved, 867. Examples of a pendulum 
and Kepler's law, 370. Savart*s theorem on musical notes, 878. Analytical 
and imaginary similitude, 374. 

Six constants. Theorem. Used to find moments of inertia, 16. Defines a 
body, 149. 

Snrll. On anemometers in mines, 129. 

SoAp-BUBBLB. Work found, 347. 

SoiAB SYSTEM. Laplace's special cases, 286. Angular momentum, 386, Ex. 3. 
Present position of the invariable plane, 304. Work of collecting from 
infinite distances, 344, Ex. 3. Vis viva relative to the centre of gravity, 
4M. Modified function, 426. 

Space or n dimensions. Moments of inertia &c. of a sphere, 9, Ex. 9. 

Spheub. Moment of inertia, 6; nth order, 9, Ex. 6. Equimomental points, 
38, Ex. 10. 

Motion on an inclined plane, 144 ; with jumps, 170, Ex. 2 ; on another 
sphere, 146. On a curve, in a tunnel from London to Paris, Ac., 146. 
llcctilinoar motion on a rough plane, 162 ; why it comes to rest, 163 ; other 
examples, 166. Sphere jumps over an obstacle, 174, page 181, Ex. 22. 
A fives' ball and cricket ball, Ac, 197. Sphere rolls on a rough moving 
ourvo, 209 ; will it go round ? 210, page 180, Ex. 10, 11. Motion of a billiard 
ball on a rough plane in three dimensions, 269; problems on balls, 269. 
How a suspended body would move if the Earth's rotation were stopped, 298. 
Sphere on a plane revolving about a horizontal axis, page 310, Ex. 8. Motion 
on an inclined plane by Hamilton's method, 416, Ex. 8. 

Sfiixbical points. Condition of their existence, 66, Ex. 8. Position in a hemi- 
spherical surface, Ex. 4. 

Stability. Of a heavy body in two dimensions determined by the drde of stability, 
442, 443. Extension to apparently neutral equilibrium, 601. 

Of a heavy body in throe dimensions determined by the cyUnder of 
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stability, 480. Of a oone on a fixed rough oone, 487 ; with extenrions to 

neutral equilibrium, 008. 

Of a single free particle, 469, Ex. 1 ; of a system of mutually attracting 

particles, Ex. 2. 

A qrstem is stable when the principal oscillations are stable, 460. The 

energy test, 467 ; this test depends on U not T, 469. Bodies attracting as 

the distance are in stable equilibrium when A + B+C is a minimum, page 

886, Ex. 13. 
Standards of lbnoth. Eater's measure, 102. Parliamentary commission, 108. 

French method, 108. 
Stationabt motion. Explained; the mean vis viva is equal to the virial, 875. 
Stockwkll. The position of the invariable plane of the solar system in 

1850, 800. 
Stokes, Sib O. On gravity at the surface of the Earth, 104. The resistance 

of the air to a pendulum, 100. Experiments and theorems on the anemo- 
meter, 128. 
Strbss. How measured in a rod, 100. Stress in a rotating wire, lOl, 102, Ex. 4 ; 

in a circular wire and others, 102. 
String. Motion on a fixed circle, on a cardioid, 145, Ex. 10, 11. Motion of coiling 

and uncoiling chains, 800. The theory is continued in vol. n. 
Stlvbsteb. Theorem to compound finite rotations, 274. 
Tadtochronous motions. The force to make any rectifiable curve tautoohronous 

in vacuo or with a resistance 2irv, 488. Lagrange's general rule for a 

tautochronous force, 490. Resisting medium, 491. 

Case of a rough cycloid, 498. The tautochronous force for a curve 

p=/(^) with resistance 2«(t; + «r'v^ 495. Effect of this law of resistance on 

the time, 497. 

If the force is central, viz. Xr, and the resistance is 2icv, the curve is 

p=ip. Discussion of these curves and division into classes, 498. Appell's 

theorems, 499. 
Tsndenct to break. See Stress, 100. 
Terrestrial magnetism. Example of Oauss and Weber's method of finding the 

force in absolute measure, 97. 
Tetrahedbon. Moment of inertia, 89. The equimomental points, 89 ; the same 

for cubic moments of inertia, 40, Ex. 2. Equimomental ellipsoid, 48 ; cubic 

equation giving the principal moments, 48, Ex. 1 ; geometrical construction 

for principal axes, 43, Ex. 2. 
Thbeb particles. Sun, Earth and Moon moving round (1) in a straight line, 

(2) at the comers of an equilateral triangle, 286. Jacobi's theorem on the 

law of the inverse cube, 286. If the particles start ftrom rest, will they meet? 

286, 286, Ex. 2, 5. Oscillations of three equal attracting particles constrained 

to move on straight lines or circles, 458, Ex. 7, 8. 
Time. Change of the independent variable t, 481. Imaginary time, 874. 
Top. Oscillations of a nearly vertical top, 268. The motion of a top is given 

in vol. II. 
TowNBEND. On principal axes, 56, 61, Ex. 4 and 5. 
Transformation of axes. Used to shorten integrations, 18. Equivalent to a 

rotation, axis found, 217. 
Triangle. Moment of inertia, 6, 85. Equimomental points for ordinary and 

cubic moments of inertia, 35, 45, Ex. 1. Momental ellipsoid at centre 
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of gravity, 87 ; momental ellipse at a oorner and middle point of a aide, 38, 

Ex. 1, 2. Quadratic for principal momenta and oonstmotion for the axes, 

88, Ex. 8, 4, 5. Analytical constrootion, 01, Ex..l. 

Bodrigaes and Sylvester's spherical triangle, 871, 874. 
Motion of a triangle deduced from its equivalent points, 149. 
See Areal coordinates, Three particles, Solar system, &e. 
Tbictclb. Example on a tricycle, 848. 
Uniaxal body. FormuUs for angular momentum represented by equivalent points, 

866 ; applied to the oscillations of a top, 868. Its vis viva, 860, Ex. 1. 
Vectob. General theorem, leading to moving axes, 300. 
ViBiLLB. A generalization of Lagrange's equations, 899. 
ViBiAL. Defined, 870. Virial of (1) two attracting particles, (2) internal, 

(3) external forces, 876. 
ViBTUAL woBX. Applied to finite forces, 800, 807. Applied to impulses, 888 ; with 

a notation, 888. In generalised coordinates, of (1) the momenta of a system, 

897 ; (2) the effective forces, 898. How used when the geometrical equations 

in Lagrange's method contain differential coefficients, 489. 
Vis viva. Two proofs of the principle in two dimensions, 188. Analytical formula 

with converse theorems, 189. Standard example, 147. Remarks on the 

principle, 141 — 8. 

General proofs deduced firom virtual work, 800; from Lagrange's 

equations, 407; from Hamilton's equations, 416, Ex. 1. Bestriction on 

the geometrical equations, 801. List of forces which may be omitted, 868. 
General expressions for vis viva in terms of the components of motion, 

868; in Euler's coordinates, 860; in elliptic coordinates, 860, Ex. 4; of a 

changing body similar to itself, 860, Ex. 2. 

Examples on the principle, 866, page 809, &o. Applied to find small 

oscillations, 447. 

Effect of an impulse, 846. Vis viva is lost by the impact of two bodies, 

but not necessarily by a given blow, 878, 888, Ex. 5. With a given blow the 

vis viva is a maximum, 888; with an obligatory motion the relative vis viva 

is a minimum, 886. 
Walton. Axes of reluctance, 119, Ex. 4. The frog problem, 887, Ex. 5. 
Watch balakob. Time of oscillation, 109 ; compensation for temperature, 109. 
Weiebstbass. On equal roots in Lagrange's determinant, page 411. 
WoBK. Defined in two dimensions, 140 ; in three, 848. The work ftmction, 389. 

Force and couple are dU/dt and dUldBf 840. Units of work, 848 ; horse 

power, 848. Work of gravity, 140, 848; elastic string, 843; collecting a 

body, 844; mutual work, 344; a gas, 840; an impulse, 846; a membrane, 

347 ; a couple, 348 ; bending a rod or bridge, 849. 
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